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INTRODUCTION TO CHESS. 



CHAPTEK I. 

PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION. 

Although, daring the last few years, the loyera of ChesB have 
been pnt in posseBuon of several excellent treatises on their fitvonrite 
game, some elementary, and others elaborately copious, the author 
of the present work is not without good hopes of its success. The 
great and mcreasing popularity of Chess fully accounts for the pains* 
taken completeness and systematic science displayed in the Chess 
works recently given to the public And for the same cause, admi- 
rable as some of the works in question are, the author beLieres that 
room still exists for more labourers In the field of Calssa. 

The plan adopted in the present work is somewhat diffiarent from 
that of any previous treatise on the same subject, and, it is hoped, 
not without some merit to recommend it. It is here intended, in the 
first place, not so much to teach Chess, as to teach how to ham it. 

Alter treating pretty largely of the study, or acquisition, and 
practice of the game, we have devoted a chapter of some length to a 
brief examination of each and all of the Openings.** The analyses 
here cited have been compiled from the best authorities, and though 
necessarily short, it has been our endeavour to comprise in this 
chapter sU the chief feaiures of every dehui. Although, in the ana- 
lysis of the openingsx)f games, it is not possible for an author now to 
daim much originality, we have not hesitated to differ candidly on 
some minor points, from the received opinions of the authorities ; 
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as, for instance, in what we have said concerning the Philidorian 
defence to the King's Knight's opening, the game of the " Two King's 
Knight's," or "Petroff defence," and some few other branches of 
attack and defence. We have also introduced a few new moves, or 
lincH of attack, not unimportant, we think, as in the Knight*8 defence 
to the King*s Bishop's Game, the Bishop's Gambit, &c. 

We have not the vanity to Ruppose that all Chess-players will 
agree with us on each point, but have, neyertheless, not advanced 
anything unconsidered. 

We have striven to render the chapter on the Openings as useful 
and complete as possible, without making it too cumbersome and 
repulsive to young players. The t}TO may here learn the correct 
model attacks and defences, witli their most useful variations, and 
the older player may entirely refresh his memory. 

Proceeding from the Openings, our fourth chapter is devoted to the 
^ prill ci})les of Chess play." This illustration of the tactics of the 
game will be very useful, probably, to players not far advanced, and 
has been derived from the chapter by Jaenisch, introductory to his 
magnificent treatise, remodelled and rendered more complete. In 
the next division of our work, Chapter V., young players are pre- 
sented with a series of short, striking, model games. These have 
been selected from the best sources, which we shall mention presently, 
and have been chosen for their peenliarly impressive features, their 
lively brilliance, and instructive positions. They are almost aSlfhart 
contests, in order to prove less tedious, and more attractive and im- 
pressive to young players. The first part of this chapter of diamond 
games, consists of battles fought on even terms, and Part II. com- 
prises contests '*at odds*'— from the advantage of Pawn and Move'' 
up to that of the Queen.'* 

In Part I. of this chapter the student wOl find all the best of 
Greco's spurited pariieM. 

These celebrated games, and the distmgnished names of the players 
of most of the others, are guarantees for a series through which the 
young Chess student cannot pass without very great pleasure, and 
equal instruction. 

As a sequel to the collection of model games, we have gathered 
together, from every available source, a course of closing positions. 
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End-games, or " Critical situations," as they are often called. These 
positions have all occurred in playing, and are therefore perfectly 
natural, and form a succession of lessons of the most delightful and 
improving kind. The finishing of a game skilfully is exceedingly 
difficult, and it is here that the young player i& most apt to into 
error. 

Our scries of sixty actual problems, selected with much care and 
trouble, will form a very valuable guide, replete with instruction of 
a sort the most useful and important iu play. 

We have no remark to make conoeming our last chapter, or Ap- 
pendix, upon a suggested improvement or condensation in the 
system of Chess notation in use amongst us. Our readers will judge 
for themselves whether the alterations proposed would not render 
the English notation more distinct, ready, and advantageous for the 
recording, as well as the playing over of games and positions. 

Having spoken thus much of the contents of a volume which has 
been to us a source of equal labour and pleasure, it now becomes 
a not unpleasing duty to make public acknowledgment of our obli- 
gations to those authors and works to whom we owe whatever is 
excellent in this volume. 

Tothe editor of the ''Chess Flayer's Gfaronide," in the first place, we 
have to return the sincerest thanks, for the leave, so obligingly granted, 
to avail ourselves freely of the contents of that invaluable reper- 
tory. To the unrivalled analysis of Jaenisch we are very greatly 
Indebted : and must also return due tribute to the deservedly standard 
works of Bfr. Walker, to the *' Chess Player's Handbook,'* to the 
German Handbuch," and several other modem Chess works. 

It were unworthy, too, not to make grateful mention of the older 
Chess philosophers, to whom all the present tawms in the game owe 
so much— Salvio, Lopef, Greco, and others of the illustrious by-gone. 

In concluding, we will Just remark that this manual is designed, 
not so much for yeey beginners, as for those amateurs who have 
acquired some knowledge of the game, and are desirous to increase 
their skill— players who are aspiring to overcome the odds of aRook 
or Knight. Finally, shall we not congratulate the lovers of Chess 
upon the progress made of late by their fiivorite game, both in its 
practice and its literature? Lopez, Salvio, Lolli, Pondani, along 
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vitli Del Bio, Greco, PhUidor, and Sanat, are now tlie ancient 
authors, the chwBics of olden time. 

Modem Chess science stands before ns in the treatises and 
analyses of Jaenisch, Hejdebrant, Bi]gner,Staunton,Petro£^ Walker, 
Lewis, Horwits, KieseritskQ, Kling, Kuiper, Waller, and other 
toasters, whose contribaUons to Chess art are of acknowledged ster- 
ling Yslne. The public demand for novelties in the matchless recrea* 
tion is continually- supplied by popular Journals and magazines, 
devoted exdusively to its advancement. 

The volumes of the ^ Chess Flay6r*s Chronicle,** eleven in number, 
b^gin to assume a stately appearance on our shelves. These volumes 
must in future times form the back-bone of the Chess reputation of 
the present age ; for it is, after all, by the actually contested games 
of their first masters, that the skill of any community of Chess- 
players is alone to be estimated. 

Let us not omit to mention with the highest praise, the brilliant 
and amusing volume lately published by Mr. 6. Walker, " Chess and 
Chess-PUyers " What a sparkling and graphic series of Chess 
descriptions, and capital Chess tales and romances we have here 1 
No little of the present " liglit and lustre of Chess'* is Mr. Walker's 
own— all of its romance. And what a magnificent scheme is the 
intended Chess Tournament of All Nations, to take place in our me- 
tropolis, in 1851. Nor can there be any doubt that this grand olject 
will be carried out with the same spirit in whichit has been conceived. 

All the days of chivalry can boast of no toumay so iUustrious, so 
interesting as that of the assemblage now in prospect. 

To indulge in any expatiation on the coming treat were useless. 
Suffice it to say, that the most ardent and brilliant hopes of Chess- 
players seem likely to be realised on the occasion of this august 
congress, Whftt admirer of the noble game will not rejoice in the 
idea that every player in the whole world may, through the medium 
of the public Journals, of the " Shachzeitung,'* "La Regence,** and the 

Chess Flayer's Chronicle," participate in the enjoyment of this 
grand Chess fete 

London, March, 1851. 
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TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS. 

In Chapter III. and elsewhere, we have adapted that arrangement 
of the mores used hy llCr. Walker, in hie Jaeniseh,*' vis., the 
placiiigof the moTee over and under horizontal lines, as more con- 
venient than the oolmnnar arrangement, and needing no distinction 
of colour. 

0OMTRACTION8. 

K Stand for King and Kiqg's. 

Q . Queen, and Queen's. 

B . . Bishop and Bishop's. 

B Book and Bo<^*8. 

Kt. . . Knight and Knight's, 

P Pawn and Pawn's. 

Ch. . Cheek. 

Die. . • discovering. 

M, m* • • Mate. 

Sq. . Square. 

X . . Takes, or taking. 
The words to" and square" are often omitted^ as unneoessary, 
thus, " K Q." means » King to Queen's squave," Book to 

Book's square," Ac. Any other contraetlotts made use of in the 
coarse of the book will not fail to be easily understood at sight. 
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ILLUBTItATINO THE CHBSS-BOABD NOTATION. 
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From this diagram the beginner will fMNroeire that each row of aquana on the board 
is iupposed to belong to the piece st nding on the lowest square of that taw. The 

squares are numbered from White to Black, and from Black to White, from 1 upwards 
to 8. The squares It tter d in the above diagram are all nainec] as bel inging to White. 
White's K. R. 9<iuare, of course, is Black's K. R. 8lh ; White's K. Kt. 2nd is Black's 
K. Kt. 7th ; Whi e s K. B. 3rd is Bl ck's K. B. (ith ; White's K. 4th is Black's K. fifth J 
White's Q. 5th is Black's Q. 4'h; White's Q. B. 6th is Black's Q. B. 3rd; Whitel Q. 
Kt. 7th is Black's Q. Kt. 2ad ; and White's Q. R. 8th it Black's Q, SLi and the aame 
with respect to erery line of aqnaTee. In )»rtnted prob!em«, &c., the white are alwajs 
suppcsed to f ccupy the lower half of the board. In placing tilO hOBid for play* joti 
must always hare a white corner square to your right hand. 



In 0ie eoune of the fellowinf cha|»teTi, we often xefte the student to *• The Cheat- 
Player's Handbook," to Jaeniscn's work, and to other treatises. The student will 
easily understand that, although the volume now before him has been rendered as valu- 
able and as useful as possible, it is not of a size nor character to enable him to dispense 
with all other works on Chess, il h« purpose becoming really a proficient in the game. 
No riiei^ iiistiae can he to oompleCe^ 
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CHAPTER II. 
ON THB STdDY AMD PRACTICE OF CHESS. 

To draw out a complete course, or good metkod of Chess 
study, for the general use of young players, we have found to be 
no very easy task. Hitherto, none of our Chess authors have 
attempted anything of the sort. And yet, on beginning to attack 
those formidable masses of Chess Mathematics — the book analyses 
-HBome guide, or plan of study, is, of all things, that of which the 
learner most feels the want. We know from experience what it 
is thufi to long for some guide-posts through the labyrinths of the 
** Openings" and " Endings of games." 

A feeling of the same sort is often experienced by players a little 
farther advanced too — a want, as of a viva voce instructor, to whom 
the tangled ground is all familiar. shall endeayour, in some 
measure, to supply this desideratum. The tyro, possessed of some 
one oriother of the best popular modem treatises on Chess, is 
eommonlj at a loss how to loam from it— where to begin — 
what to '*get off**— how many openings to conmut to memory, 
and wldxsh to commence with; and whether he must know idl 
these endless " variations ;** and then there is such a multitude of 
« ends of games,*! as they are called, that with one thing and another, 
he is staggered in the outset, and unless possessed of nnusual per* 
seyerance or persfMoacity, it is well if his Chess-book is not thrown 
aside in sheer despair. This is the common consequence (in Chess 
as in many other things), of not beginning in a proper manner. 

The beginner oQgfat to commence with a book written expressly 
fbr beginners, such as Mr. Staunton's recent little Text-book ;** 
Tomlinson's Amusements in Chess," Mr. Lewis's Chess for Be- 
^nners," or Kenny's ** Shilling Manual of Chess." 

Dipping here and there into the more elaborate treatises, the tyro 
sees only enough to frighten him away altogether. In Chess, it is 
just as in acquiring any other art. What master would provide the 
operas of Verdi or BeUmi as practice for the young pianist learning 
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hia notes ? or set the juvenile limner to^tudy Sir Joshua's Lectures 
on Painting? or set the beginner in jjhysics down to Newton's 
Principia f But your beginner, like all persons unacquainted with 
Chess, has a vastly wrong idea of the thing to start with ; he thinks 
that, being a mere game, played with a few wooden men, on a small 
board, it must be soon and eiisily learned, and can hardly credit one 
who has really mastered the game, when he is told tluit there is 
as mucii or more to leam in Che&s thaa in any other branch of ma- 
thematical science. 

In acquiring any of the fine arts, the learner would, we believe, 
derive more real advantage from the lessons of the professor, were 
his master, instead of giving him studied lectures and fine-spun 
theories, formal -plans and directions, simply to tell him exactly how 
he himself had attained that skill which is the object of his pupil's 
ambition* A particular and personal account of this sort would, 
probably, in nine cases out of ten, prove of more actual practical 
service to the tyro than anything eke he could receive at the hands 
of his preceptor. The b^B^er wants not so much to ^eom, as to 
leam how to learn. 

But most first-rate men have struggled on to excellence through 
a path of disadvantage and dilhculty which they would not recom- 
mend to their successors. Though, aided by perseverance, genius 
will trample under foot any obstacle, the proficient, on looking back, 
always sees where he lost time and labour, and how much more 
rapidly and pleasantly he might have effected the same progress : he 
knows that a training successful in one case, may not suit in another, 
and so prefers to devise something better for a model than his own 
experience. 

Of the best Chess authors and players, we know sufficient to 
prove at least one thing— that Chess is not to be mastered in a 
few lessons, any more than Rome was to be built in a day. The 
greater the talent for the game, the less time it will certainly tske to 
attain to excellence in it ; but rarely, indeed, if ever, has Chess been 
thoroughly acquired by anything else than a long apprenticeship. » 

If we look at the greatest Chess artists of olden time, Lopez, 
Leonardo, Paolo Boi, Balvio, Ponziani, Greco, and others— their lives 
and works, we know, witness the amount of patient stody and inves- 
tigation through whidi they advanced to finished skill. 
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The young Leonardo, an Italian chess star of the sixteenth century, 
went to Rome during the pontificate of Gregory XIII. in order to pro- 
secute his legal studies. Becoming, however, fascinated with our 
noble game, he neglected his pandects and parchments, and devoted 
his time to the mysteries of its chequered board — in short, instead 
of studying the law, he studied Chess. His talents were such, 
that though a mere youth, he became able to beat all the best 
players round, and supposed hunself matchless. In the midst 
of his glory our hero chanced to encounter the great Spanish 
chess master, Kuy Lopez; and what were the young lUtlian^s 
horror and distress at finding himself beaten hollow» game after 
game ! Oh ! the humiliating eonviction, that his Borpaesuig skill 
is all a delusion, that he is a mere learner yet. 

Convinced that the game had much for him still to fathom* 
Leonardo set to work again, but not until after two or three years* 
of assiduous study was he able to take his revenge on the accom- 
plished Spaniard, 

He did, liow(ver, at length attain his object, and in the pre- 
sence of King Philip II. of Spain, he had the pleasure of signally 
defeating his subtle old opponent, the formerly victorious Lopez. 

And the same servitttde of application to study and practice- 
have Chess masters gone through ever since. 

Stamma, Del Bio, Legalle, with his pupil Philidor, who learned 
the game very young, and shone very early, Bernard, Boncourt, 
Samratt, Fraser, La Bourdonnais, M'Donnell, with all the men of 
might of our own day, — Alexandre, Lewis, Staunton, Cochrane, 
Walker, Heidebrandt, Kieseritzkij, St. Amant, Sczeui Jaenisch, 
Schulten, and other men of mark too many to enumerate, whose 
names stand high on the Scroll of Chess fame, have all worked 
hard for their high places. 

Despite the difference between the first-rate chess genius and 
the more ordinary capacity, we have read of only two excep- 
tions to the usual mode of chess progress. These are, first, 
• the case of a Mr. Williams, who is mentioned by Mr. Walker as 
having, some thirty years back, from only knowing the moves, 
become, after but six months* study and practice, a really first-rate 
player. The other instance is the world-known IVench player, 

B 3 
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Deachappelles, who, if we are to give full credence to his omi 
account, acquired his entire chess force in four days ! We do 
not here intend to discuss the possibility of the attainment of 
first-rate skill in so short a time. M. Deschappelles, the greatest 
player of the last generation, asserted it as a fact, that from 
learning the moyes, after but four sittings against Bernard (who suc- 
ceeded Philidor as chess king), he attained the highest degree of 
chess skill, and that after that fourth day he never advanced nor 
receded in chess strength. 

Players may fairly differ in their opini<ms as to the literal truth 
of this statement. 

Mr. Walker thinks, as the assertion of a man of honour and a 
chess genius quite imique, we are bound to believe it. 

That the chess developement or faculty of Deschappelles (as a 
thing SHI generii-^ phenomenon), is not to be measured by ordi- 
nary rules, there is no disputing. We refer the reader to an 
Interesting article in Fraser's Magazine, of 1839, entitled "Des- 
chappelles, the Chess King," by Mr. G. Walker ; and to an ac- 
count of this renowned player, given soon after his decease, in the 
Chut Chronicle, in the winter of 1848. However, a man's be- 
coming a first-rate Chess player in foiur days, is a marvel else 
unheard of. Most pUyers are content to do much less in mm 
than as many years. 

And now, having premised so much, in order fairly to warn the 
student that he is not to expect to master Chess in a few days, 
weeks, or months, we need not spend long in proving that if he 
wishes to know the game well, and really become a player, he 
must study it from booksf 

Here again we certainly have exceptions. Some few of the 
very best players have acquired their chess skill independent of 
the "books/' Amongst these we find Deschappelles himself. La 
Bourdonnais, Boncourt, and St. Amant, who never studied from 
books at all, until their high standings had been already taken. 

But all these artists played with those who knew and practised 
the book opemngs, so that they must' have acquired the same 
book knowledge from jD^ay, a much more difficult, and slower 
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method of learning the game, and one perhaps only praeticable to 
nncommon talents.* 

Nat to study the books, merely because some great players have 
managed to do without such «id^ would be shnply absurd, as such 
players have themselves always found the heavy disadvantage of 
a non-acquaintance with the standing analyses. Deschappelles, 
Hercules as he was, found himself grievously oppressed by his 
opponent's superior knowledge of the book openings, when he 
pbyed against Mr. Cochrane.t To the greatest genius it will 
prove a tedious and diffionlt thing to find out the correct lines 
of attack and defence fircmi mere practice, or board-play. We 
cannot make this too plain— that necessary as practice with fine 
players is, the openings and endings of games are to be acquired 
more thoroug^y and with ftr greater ease and rapidity by regu- 
larly studying them from the books. 

And book knowledge is more necessary, so to speak, now, than 
in the time of Deschappelles and La Bourdonnais. 

Within the last docen years modem analysts have so minutely 
examined and tried, and so completely laid out in pen and ink 
all the openings, and almost theb every possible variation, that 
even so small an error as the foigetfiilness of one routine move 
neocBsary to a defence, may cause a fine player the loss of his 
game against an inferior hand. 

The latest leading works on Chess are really magnificent — so 
sdentific, so complete. The student of the present day has advan- 
tages and fSfuulities for learning the game, with which those oT a 
few years back are not to be compared, as regards both study 
and practice. ' 

Clubs, good players, and good treatises, are within the reach of 
every one. 

But, even with all these aids, there is no royal road to chess skill. 

* If two players of equal aptitude were to commence chess together 
and play regularly, one studying from the hooks and the o4hcHr not looking 
into the books, tiie finrner would soon give the latter the odds of a 

piece. 

f Hence Dc8ehap])('llcs actually succeeded better against Mr. CochrsLO 
when he gave him tiic ''Pawa aud 2." 
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Much study and i^ach pntctice, as well aa mnch time, are mdis' 

pensable. 

Step hy ttep^ the student finds himself acquiring a knowledge of 
what correct play ia. Iiet him not be in any hurry; he will soon find, 
from his own experience, that the acquisition cannot be made all 
at once* 

HaWi^ made it plain to the young player, that he must book,*^ 
his next question is, how are these same books to be used? The 
books will teach you particularly and in detail, two things — the 
apim»gf§ and the emtAigM of games ; that is, how to commence the at- 
tack and conduct the defence in the best manner, and how to finish 
the contest oftf when both forces are so reduced as to render the 
certain result a mere matter of tune. 

End-games being for the most part reducible to more general rules 
and simple principles, the grand thing to be studied is, the analysis of 
the Openings. These require the chess student*s chief kbour, and 
are all-important in play. Of them we would say especially— iVbe-* 
tuma veruUe manUf venaU dhuma, — The beginner will ask how, and 
in what order, and from what books, he is to learn these formula. 
We win suppose him to be already .acquainted with the rudiments of 
the art^'^t is, to know all the moves, powers of the pieces, to be 
quite fiuniliar with the notation of the board, and with the ordinary 
abbreyiations used in chess writing, and to have sound general ideas 
of play, all which he may soon have learned from such an elementary 
primer as we before recommended at p. 7. ^ 

When so fiur progressed, we are of opinion that Mr. Staunton's 

Ghess-FIayer*s Handbook is decidedly the best work the young 
player can possess. With this treatise, or the more elaborate Chess 
Preceptor " of Jaemseh,* or Mr. Walker's " Art of Chess-play/' the 
student may, in due course, put himself in possession of a very com- 
petent knowledge of the openings. 

As soon as he is at home in preliminary matters, such as notation, 
&c., the student should con over the names of all the openings, playing 
out on the board the leading game in each, so as to catch the cha- 
racter of the attack and defence in each debut, 

♦ The translation of the French original into English, in one beautifill 
8to., by Mr. G. Walker, is beyond^ all praia«. See l&oi» on p. 6. 
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On tlie fint time of going over, he will do better not to trouble 
himaelf with all the variations, but may be content with the leading 
features of each particular opening. 

He will learn the numerous variations best by subsequent reference, 
as he may severally meet with them.* 

In pursuing this plan, the learner will find the advantage of the 
arrangement adopted in Mr. Staunton's " Handbook," where under 
each opening, the standard or model game,t with abundant notes 
and explanations, is given first, as Game I, of that particular debui. 
The variations, too, hc'mf^ distinctly separated, and those of less con- 
sequence being in a sinallertype, the student may please himself how 
little he troubles himself with them. An hour or two of attentive, 
careful, book study each day, will advance the young chess scholar 
much to his own pleasure and satisfaction. In gathering a know- 
ledge of the openings, the student cannot take them in better order 
tlian as they are given and treated of in Kenny's little " Manual," or 
the " Iland'lxjok." 

A sufficient acquaintance with the outlines of the openings to 
know them all by sight and name, may, with a good memory, be ob- 
tained in a lew weeks or less. 

Of course, to be thoroughly versed in them, and at home in their 
countless variations, is a very different thing, and only to be done by 
steady study and often^repeated application. 

We strongly recommend to the young player the plan of com- 
pletely mastering some one attacking opening, such as the Evans* 
Gambit, Scotch Game, or the liishop's Gambit — let him choose which 
he likes, and take that for his pet attack — let him be perfect in its 
analysis from the books, so as to have every move at his fingers' ends, 
and play it on every body : let him consult all the authorities on 
this chosen opening and learn what he can from each, so as to be 
familiar with its every phase, and able to assault and defend cor- 
rectly, at every error or attack on the part of an opponent. And 
let him pore over the printed games of skilful masters at this open- 
ingi so as to see how its further stages should be conducted. 

* In play, that is, with his diffisrentopponenta, orln playing overprinted 

games. 

t The model game. That is, whereiii the best moves are made on both 
miisB, Th« strangest attack and coneetd«fenoe. 
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Not a few of the ablest players have shown special partiality for, 
and ability in, some particular opening. What a world of pains 
M*DonneU bestowed upon his favorite " Bishop's Gambit !" What 
surpassing skill, in the Close game" is exhibited in the play of La 
Bourdonnais, and in thai of Mr. Staunton against St. Amantl What 
beautiful specimens of tlic spirited Scotch attack" are among the 
recorded games of Mr. Horwitat 

This plan, of assiduously mastering one attacking opening, will 
tend greatly to get the young player on. 

We do not, however, advise him to be by any means exclusive ; 
he will continuaUy encounter different openings in play, and for them 
he should make reference, as he finds hunself at &ult, to his treatise, 
and learn what is to be done on each side. 

It will be of great advantage to the young student to possess more 
than one of the best Chess worksj because one or another may con- 
tarn openings and variations not touched on in the redt ; and we 
know what a satis&ction it is to the tyro to find in his book an ana- 
lysis of the very move, or moves, wUch have puuled and bothered 
him when met with over the board. 

For this we highly recommend the Chess Preceptor** of Jaenisch.* 

Such amateurs as can avail themselves of this work will find it 
invaluable. Jaenisch has analyzed^almost every possible opening ; 
he seems to leave no train of play unnoticed ( he exhausts his sub- 
ject. For every variety of irregular opening there is no work like 
that of Jaenisch. Its comprehensive table of contents, its philoso- 
phical introduction, its clear scientific arrangement, its unrivalled 
scope and research, all united with an admirable correctness, render 
the ^* Chess Preceptor'* the most valuable work on the openings 
which has yet appeared. 

We commend this tr^tise to the student, not like the Hand- 
book," for daily study, but as a work of reference. Wheu desirous 
of all the minor details of an opening, or of the result of moves not 
given elsewhere, let the young player consult this excellent repertory. 

There are other Chess volumes, too, of whose value we can speak 

• Jaenifich's ** Chess Preceptor." Translated by G- Walker. 1 vol. 8vo. 
^Umgnums, London. 
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from experience. The German " Handbach des Schachapiels," of 
BOguer and Der Laza, is a large work, containing much original 
matter, and copious both on the openings and endings of games ; com- 
prising, too, aome interesting introductory matter. But the (to us) 
uncouth German notation, and the want of a translation, render this 
treatise, which is quite modem, and second only to that of Jaenisch, 
less available, and less known to Chess students, than it ought to be. 

The iast edition of Mr. Walker's treatise, entitled, the "Art of 
Chess Play," has particular merit of which we shall have to speak 
presently. The advanced student*may add to his knowledge of the 
openings also from Mr. Lewis's last treatise.* 

The works of the old masters will prove of little or no use to a 
youTig student. 

With Damiano, Lopez, Salvio, LoUi, Ponziani, Del Kio, Philidor, 
Sarratt, &c., he need not trouble himaelf, tlic cream of those writers 
being all contained in the more recent compilations.f When farther 
advanced, however, if the worka of the old Chess artists named 
should fall in his way, the student may learn thence many beautiful 
models of play. In Sarratt's translation of Damiano, Lopes, and 
Salvio, for instance (shockingly as these three writers are curtailed 
and mutilated in this Tolume), he will find seyeral yery skilful and 
improving games. From Philidor's Analysis of Chess, too, tbere is 
a great deal to be learned, especially of the play of the Pawns. 

So much for works on the openings— and while getting on with 
these, after the manner we have suggested, the young student should 
not neglect to play orer published games, such as are given in some 

* It may seem to some strange that we have not made more recommen- 
dation of Mr. Lewis's works. JBut the reason is, that notwsthstanding the 
great instractiveness and ability of much a' the play contained in them, we 
«Io not like the works in question for yonn£r students. The system of 
dividiue analyses into "Attack" and **l>etcuce," is bad, aud calculated to 
mislead and mystify the tyro ; who is sure to be troubled also when he 
encounters a saper-abundioiee of tortuous " Variations.** 

f Of course we do not mean to undervalue the Chess savans of bv-gone 
days ; those alone who have di\ cd iuto their pages know how much the 
Omss sudors of llie present day are indebted to them. Bot the old Chess 
authors are not the books for a young player. So Cay as the openings are 
concerned, the student possMsed of Staunton's Haudisook and Jaenisch is 
pretty Independent. 
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of our weekly journals.* In these games he will find samples of the 
different openings carried out, and thence learn the right fltjle of 
conducting an attack or defence quite through. 

Nothing, indeed, will more improve a learner In knowledge of 
Chess tactics than attentively playing over the games of skilful 
masters. 

Besides the games fonnd in periodicals, there are several stan- 
dard collections of games which will prove of great service to the 
player as he goes on. 

Mr. Staunton's " Chess Player's Conq^anion,** arranged as it is, 
and accompanied by copious explanatory notes, and an appendix on 
odds, is a little Chess library in itself. 

For brilliant models of attack against incorrect play, the games 
of Greco are of great value to the student.* No book of games, 
indeed, can be more commended, as Ponziani says, for storing the 
fency with strong and lively ideas. 

Mr. Walker's monster collection of one thousand games presents an 
exhaustless fund of Chess studies, and wants only nolst for the use 
of young players. 

Mr. Greenwood Walker's volume of M'Donnell's games, too, is a 
gallery of very fine Chess pictures for the student*s attentive con- 
sideration. 

There are other good selections of played games, but the young 
player need not trouble himself about many. The recently published 
« Companion," by Mr. Staunton, or the monthly numbers of the 

Chess Player's Chronicle" will quite suffice. Each part of that 
Magasme contams amply enough of games for one month's playing 
over. 

A very few games carefully studied, and remembered in every 

* The ■* mostnCed London News,** ** Bell's Life m London," and some 

other iKjwspapers, and the ** Family Friend" (whose Chess Editor h the 
able Ilcrr llamvitz), contain each a highly interesting column of CheiS— 

both games and problems of the highest merit. 

t Greco's work is a collection of made games with variations, at various 
openings. The best edition is the translation by Mr. Lewis, a thin small 
oetavo, not difficult to procore. The stadetit will find the beit and nuMt 
tutntctiveof Greco's games in Fart II, of this volume. 
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** point,** 0^ much more semce than a greater number galloped 
oyer. Too much plajring over games defeats it« own end. 

We advise the learner, whilst playing over games, continnally to 
cover the printed move, and before looking at it. to consider well 
what he himself would have done in such position. He will thus see 
the superiority of a master's play, and in peculiar or difficult situa- 
tions this is especially useful. 

Very striking games the student will often find it worth while to 
play over several times, so as to have the tactics at a glance. 

We do not commend the plan of getting nutt^ games qff, however; 
it iflltoo servile, and fatal to original power. 

Wc have known players whose only book study of Chess has been 
the playing over of games, but the knowledge of the openings and 
endings of games thus acquired is sure to be but incomplete, and 
very slight as regards the more uncommon and irregular variations. 

Besides booking the openings and playing over games, another use- 
fbl and entertaining branch of Chess study is the solving of prob- 
lems. The two best selections of problems for beginners we believe 
to be found in the series of Critical Situations," given at the end of 
the first volume of Sairatt^s work on Chess,* and those contained 
in Tomlinson*8 Amusements in Chess." 

The misfortune of the stratagems which appear on diagrams in our 
journals and periodicals, is, that they are usually too artificial and 
unlike real end games to be appreciated by a young player. These 
artistic and beautiful devices, so keenly relished by the more skilled 
player, are, however, fine as exercises for the powers of penetration 
and calculation, but too open to the common complaint of tyros — 
that they are such positions as could not occur in ^y. 

The positions most useM to the begumer are those which 
have arisen In actual plaj, or such as might easily arise, and 
wherein the Mate is to be forced in three or four moves.f The 

* These beautiful problems are all taken from the Italian Chess writers. 
The solutions to them are given In the second volume of Sarratt. Jn Mr. 
Lewis's edition of Sarratt ther are printed on diagrams. 

t These are th*» useful ; in Book 111. of our volume we have gathered 
together a selection iif such real end games, all of which the young stu- 
dent will find of much practical use, and whidi we can fairly commend 
to Ills attention as the best series of problems yet prssented to bis conside- 
ration. 
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youngest player will see the use of solving problems, and how it will 
bear upon liis play in enabling him to c«alculatc several moves for- 
ward, to penetrate difficult situatioiu, and to know the exact value of 
certain pieces in certain positions. 

In solving a problem, the student should never allow himself to 
move the men about. Treat the position as if it had occurred in 
playing a game, and endeavour, if possible, to see through it without 
touching one piece — by sheer inspection. 

If the problem be in so great a number of moves that you cannot 
solve it without moving the men about, yon may as well look at the 
solution at onco, or let it alone altogether. ^ 

The " Ends of Games" form an important part of Chc^^^ science, 
and should be studied by every player who hopes to excel. We here 
allude to such endings as may, and do, occur continually. 

These occupy a considerable portion of the best treatises on Chess, 
and a knowledge of many of them is indispensable in play. Every 
player should know how to manage the King and Fawns on a clear 
boMrd ; and the Checkmate with a Book, with the two Bishops, with 
Bishop and Knight, with Queen against Rook, with two Rooks 
against one, &c Ac, ooj^t to be all familiar. The endings of games 
are treated of with great clearness, with diagrams, in he "Chess 
Player*s Handbook," from p. 403. The ends of games requiring the 
greatest study are those n^rem the agents are the Kings and Pawns, 
without, and with, any one other piece. The workings of many po- 
sitions in which the force on each side consists only of King and a 
few Pawns, are beautiful and difficult in the extreme* hi addition, 
each party has a single piece, the resource and scope for calculation 
are increased immensely. Many situations lf»r instance where each 
party has a Book and Pitwns in certain places, admit of exquisite 
play, the latent "win** or "draw** being accomplishable perhaps only 
by a coup of the finest description. 

Players who have never studied from books always play the ends 
of games comparatively badly. 

In this department of Chess we know of no work equal to Walker's 
"Art of Chess Play.** Book m. of that treatise is devoted exclusively 
to the endings of games, and contains a series of upwards of 200 
situations of the most mstructive character. The numerous examples 
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of Pawn endings, with and without other piecee, which Mr. "Walker 
has given in every variety, will prove of incalculable value to the 
student.* 

There are many published collections of admirable chess problems, 
for the entertainment of such amateurs as are particularly fond of 
this charming branch of chess study. The late work of M. Alex- 
andre, entitled *' The Beauties of Clu'ss," is the hirgest selection of 
problems extant, and contains an imim nse number of stratagems by 
all the greatest masters, ancient and modern. f 

The elegant volume of problems by Herr Kling, recently published, 
cannot, hi any respect, be too highly i>raised. 

The smaller collection of Ilerr Kniper contains an hundred and 
twenty excellent and ingenious chess enigmas. 

The little French work of D'Orville, published in Antwerp, presents 
an immense number of original studies of the rarest beauty and inge- 
nuity, in all numbers of moves from 2 to 20. Another very pretty 
little gathering of chess puzzles, is that by Mr. Brown, of Leeds. 

Several other meritorious collections of chess enigmas are in the 
field, which Ave have not space to commend. In the volumes of the 
"Chess-Player's Chronicle," and the columns of the "Illustrated 
London News," amateurs will find an intinite tund of the tinest stra- 
tagems — those by such masters as Bolton, Bone, Kling, Kniper, 
Lewis, Ilorwitz, Calvi, Anderssen, and numerous other artists, whose 
names soon become iamiliar to the chess-player, need no com' 
mendation. • 

Problems of the kind called " Suicidal," i.e. wherein one party 
compels the other to check mate lum in a given number of moves, 
are considered by Jacnisch the most useful :% but, in our opinion, 
problems of this description, as well as those wherein mate is to be 

♦ A young player has no idea what play there is in many apparently simple 
ends of nines. The positions contained in Mr. Walker's book from pp. 264 
to 812, form by no menus its least prizable portion, and for the student's 
gerv'ioo are all pure gold. 

t This monstrous repertory is better adapt«d for the book- shelf* as a 
< Standttd work for reference, than for constant use, it contains aboat SOOO 
problems ! 

X The suici<lal problems do indeed demand great penetration, and a most 
thorough perception of the powers of the pieces, and nature of Uie position. 
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given by a particiilar pawn or piece, or on a pardcnlar square, or 
otherwise shacked by any fimcifal restriction, are not comparable to 
a natural end game of a few moyes deep, to be finished off as if in 
actual play. 

It may appear that we are dwelling too mudi upon the book study 
of Chess, to the ne^^ect of practice. Such, howcTer, is not our in- 
tention. We confess to advocating book study to a greater extent 
than is liked by many authorities. At the same time, it is certam, 
that although it be necessary to have studied well the openings and 
endings of games, frequent practice with strong pLayers is absolutely 
indispensable to make a fine player. On the subject of play, or prac- 
tice, we shall offer a little advice to young practitioners presently. 

In the mean time, we have to remark that young players always 
think to master Chess much more quickly than is really possible. 

Thus, after being accustomed to play random games with his 
firiends, a player, studying for the first time a Uttle firom the books, 
improves wonderfully, and knows how to beat his former opponents all 
round. Having begun to see something of the science and pleasure of 
the game, he goes on with his book study, strengthens very much, uid 
soon supposes himself to be about a first-force player This delusion 
is almost invariable. A short course of booking will enable a player 
easily to rout those who have had mere ordinary parlour practice ; 
but the consequent idea that he is altogether above heavy odds 
from any one, is quite a delusion, and arises from his newly-gained 
theoretical knowledge, being only sudicieiit lor him to see how much he 
knows, but not enougli to show him how little. Young players have 
to tod, over book and board, much longer than they thhik, before 
they can get above the odds of a Kook from an adept. Their de- 
lusion, — very pleasant until tliey come repeatedly in contact with 
a strong man— is fostered both by beating very weak players, and 
by playing over the games of fine masters. For, observe the dif- 
ference between entering into the spirit of a finely-played game, 
and the being able to play such a game one's self. 

The power of admiring and appreciating masterly jday is pos- 
sessed by comparatively very young students. The tyro, at the 
odds of T^ook. playing over the games of M'Donnell, La Bourdon- 
nais, iStauntou, or St. Amant, lleidebraut, or ILausteiut admires and 
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relifihes their finished play exceedingly, aiui imagines that each 
master-move, each subtle stroke and winning coup, is exactly what 
he himself would have done in the same position I * 

Young players m the country have commonly two chess forces : 
one their imaginary force of play, — which is, probably, very near 
upon "first-rate," — and the other their real strength, which is 
usually about a Kook smaller. How often do we meet with book 
chess-players who feel confident that no man living could give 
them a Rook, whilst, in fact, they are to be beaten at those odds 
by a player to whom a first-rate would give " the Fawn and twoT* 
All this is the commonest illusion in the world. 

From the books alone an apt Chess scholar may ac()uire a very 
fair knowledge of the game ; Mr. Walker tells us that from such 
study alone, having not played so much as fifty games, he was enabled 
to pass the confines of the odds of Kook.'j' 

As book study will make the first great advance in Chess science, 
so the second grand means of attainment to Chess skill, and one in- 
dispensable, is practice with fine players. 

Improving practice in Chess-play is not within the reach of all ; 
and amateurs who have no strong pUiyers in their neighbourhood will 
find the best substitute in playing over and studying the games of 
masters. The student soon becomes £uniliar with the names of many 
artists, English and Continental, whose games arja sure to be worthy 
models. 

On the subject of Chess practice, there are a few more remarks 
which we have to make to young players. 

We offer them Just as their respective importance appears to 
suggest. (We must mention that these precepts are only intended 
for young players, and have regard to habits and manner of Chess 
study and practice, and not to the art or principles of play.!) 

Always play the strict game; that is, never allow yourself nor your 
opponent to infringe any one of the laws of Chess. On plajring with 

* The best of the joke is, too, that sodi a young player usually thinks he 
never could have made the mistake of the master, pointed out tn a note, 
t There is an immense diffefence» however, in the natural Chess poweis 

of diftercnt ln'.ids. 

I On this subject, the Science of Play, we give a short chapter, here- 
after, see Chap. IV. 
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a Stranger, let this be distinctly nndentood first thing. By taking 
back your bad moves, or touching one piece and moving another, yon 
make chess mere trifling, and acquire habits fatal to yonr improve- 
nient. If you are desirous to learn, always play with a strong 
player, ratlier than with an inferior one. A single game with a really 
good player, at such odds as he thinks proper, will be worth much 
m(»re to you than tlic winning and beating a dozen bad players. 

By playing nuicli witli weaker players than yourself, you will get 
a fa.st, careless habit of moving, which you will lind it almost impos- 
sible to throw off; and this habit will ruin your chance of success, 
when you cr>jnc to (Micounter stronger men. 

liettiT stick to l)o<tk study, and not i>lay at all, so far as regards 
your a<lvance in skill, than practice much among players from whom 
you can learn nothing. 

When you begin to know the game pretty well, never play even 
with opponents to whom you are conscious of being able to 
render odds. 

Avoid very fast and very slow play. A beginner, of course, 
sliould not try to play (inickly. 

And when farther advanced, you will find it impossible to play 
fast and well, against anything like a good tactitian. Let every 
move be woll examined, both your adversary's and your own. Do not 
however, be too slow. Make your calculations as clearly and correctly 
as possible, without going over the same thing again and again. Where 
the position is difficult, you must take plenty of time quietly ; but 
some players are so habitually slow as to be mere bores in a Chess- 
room. If you find a player five or ten minutes where his move is 
plain at a glance, or where he has but one on the board, yon may sot 
him down as one of that inveterately tedious class from whom you 
will only derive annoyance. Veri/ slow players rarely play anything 
but a poor game. Much, of course, depends on the position, but a 
medium rate of play is what you sliould study to mauitain. 

A i»layer who has the habit of moving too fast, continually has the 
mortification of losing against weaker j)layers than himself, and of 
seeing, as soon as he has made his move, that a little consideration 
would have shown him one far better. 

Young players, just partially booked, are often vain of their skill, 
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and niually mnch over valiie their book-knowledge. Hence a 
young student, when playing with a man whose " openinff * betrays 
utter ignorance of the books, is apt to expect that of course 
hp is ^'oing to give him checkmate in about a dozen moves. This may 
be a grand mistake, which arises from the young book-playei*s for- 
' getting that he has acquired his opening by rote, and has been 
playing his first several moves in a style immeasurably beyond his 
realf<nrce. 

Your unlearned stranger, if he can but stagger through the opening, 
wHhout iktal loss, may astonish the young book-man out of his pro- 
priety : the latter having exhausted his book routine, will, most un- 
expectedly, perhaps, fall a prey to the other's stronger head. 

If possessed of equal talent, however, the book student is certain 
to become the better player in time. Against a stranger, even though 
he seem to play badly at first, always play your best, as if you knew 
he were your match. 

Bewart^ how you think to play " fine : we have repeatedly known 
players lose a dead won ^aine l>v attempting to finish it oflf " in style." 
A clumsy win is far better than a brilliant l)reak down. 

Never calculate upon your opponent's overlooking anything. Al- 
though a very weak player, he may hajipen to make the very best 
moves on the board. Voiuii; players, clever and skilful ones too, 
often pet a game too good for them, and are mortified at seeing a 
position which they felt certain was won in its luiture, end inadrawn, 
or even a lost game. This is because the art of rightly conducting 
an intricate attack re(iuires really a very high degree of chess skill. • 
To make the most of an attacking position frenerally needs more 
than the skill of a young player. The attack is more difficult to 
play than the defence, decidedly. Indeed, to manage a difficult 
attacking game througliout. uji to a successful close, without once 
losing your hold, demands thegreate^t nicety and calculation, besides 
great experience a>id knowledge of the game. Only from much study 
of fine models and plenty of hnproving }iractice, you can in time hope 
to attain power to play an attack accurately, for this is the most diffi- 
cult thing in chess. 

By no means allow yourself to feel too soon persuaded that your 
game is won. Although the advantage may seem all on your side. 
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a ftinglc hasty or weak move will lose you everything* When you 
have obtained a decided saperiority, lAen, of all times, your play 
requires redoubled care. 

Your opponent, apparently crushed, often possesses Romo latent 
resource (such as the unexpected advance of a Pawn to the 6th or 
7th) which, seized at the right moment, will turn the tables against 
desperate odds of force. 

Remember the adage— When prosperity fills the sail, let reason 
guide the helm." 

And do not too soon despair, because your game looks bad. By 
examination you may often discovw a successful defence against a 
tide of attack that looks likely to carry all before it. 

Endeavour to make your style of play attacking, but not prema- 
ture. When opposed to a good player do not trouble him by per* 
sisting in a mock fight when your game is manifestly lost* As soon 
as your chance is out, resign. Some players will cling to their ruins 
with a far more desperate tenacity than that of Rienzi, bu^. it is ridi* 
culous to go on when you have no longer a. move worth making. 

When you have not yourself the opportunity of engaging a strong 
opponent, remember that by looking on at the game of a player of 
known skill, you gain fiu* more than by phying with his inferiors. 
Nothing will more improve you than watching the play of a fine 
player, as a young painfier takes his best lessons by watching an 
artist draw. Observe, mark, and learn, whenever yon have sndi a 
chance. Whilst a young player, do not commit yourself by criticismg 
aloud the moves of better chess-men. Every bad player seems 
to thmk hunself quite competent to pass judgment on a loser's game. 

Ton will hear better players comment continuaUy, but an on-looker 
is bound in honour to drop no hint which may serve as a handle to 
either player. Some persons cannot, whilst playing, either talk 
themselves, or bear to hear talking around. Others experience the 
lev^e of this, and we have ourselves always found Ug^t chat (which 
Is, by the way, merely mechanical) to act rather as an assistance 
than otherwise, to the reasoning powers. Some parties will talk all 
sorts of nonsense over their chess, and Fhilidor, we are told, was 
wont, whilst playing, to pour forth a most ludicrous stream of gib- 
berish. In general the English play chess slowly and silently enough 
for Turks. 
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The nerves and temper of a Chess-player ought to be imperturbable, 
lietween skilful phiycr.s, as soon as the game begins to go hard, the 
defence very dithcult, and the attack highly exciting, then coolness, 
qniet firmness of nerve, is full half the battle. Many good players 
can never play up to their proper force, owing to nervous excitement, 
which scatters their powers of concentration and calculation all to 
the winds. Cool self-reliance is, in a skilful player, the grand thing. 
Whenever your game begins to look very unpromising, or very pros- 
perous, remember the old adage, " Take difficult things as easy, and 
easy things as difficult." Horace might have referred specially to 
Chess, when he councilled his friend : 

** Equam memento rebus in Arduis 
Servare meutem, non secus iu bunis 
Ab insolenti temperatam, 
Lecitia." 

When we are playing over a printed game, or acting the on-looker, 
we often see the "points" of a contest better than if we were a party 
engaged in the fight, — simply because we are free from all nervous 
excitement. 

It is not every player that can lose a hard fought game with per- 
fect equammity. Few things are more annoying, indeed, than repeated 
loss, but we cannot bat agree with all authorities on the subject, and 
strongly advise you, however trying the defeat, never to lose your 
temper, if you can help it. Endeavour to take a beating with good 
btunonr, and fight in quiet to the last. It is better never to make any 
excuse whatever after losing, — ^apologising for your bad play in such 
terms as "darkness," "rust," "single jversight," '* that one slip," 

headache,'* " dizziness," " thinking of other things," ^ bad men and 
boards" &c., &c., Ac, will only make yonr opponent laugh in his sleeve, 
or hypocritically condole with you. If yon are, from any c^use, ^ off 
your play,** say so before beghming, and not after losing. 

All players have their good and bad times, therefore you need not 
be annoyed at occasionally losing through a whole sitting with an 
adversary who is only your match, or even your inferior. 

c 
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On commencing chess study, do not play nor " book"* too mnch, nor 
too often. Two or three good games are emntgh for cme day. Chess 
■tody, like any other science, as Mr. Walker rfanirta, requires time for 
dig^tion. Too moch chesB at a dose firtiguee and atnpifiea the 
iaeultiee. 

If yon have a really skilful friend to advise yon in yonr studies, and 
to practise with, you will find this to be the gieatest possible advan- 
tage. After acquiring some knowledge of the game^ yon irill probably 
find yovself ahnqrs disposed to devote two or three hours a day to 
Chess ; but do not hurry, nor overtask your powen. Although a 
daily amount of study bereqnired to make the beat progress yon will 
probably not find an occasional intflnruption throw yon back. We 
have often obaerved that players of a fiur degree of skill, will not play 
any worse for a few weeks, or longer, of entire cessation firom their 
Chess studiee, such as ereiy player may be snbjeet to. 

For Chess study, we hare often found the mental powers keenest, 
and in best " cue,** before breakfiwt, or eariy in the morning, when 
un&tigued by the day's exertions. Chese play immediately after 
meals is extremely injurious, calling the blood to the head, and mter- 
rupting digestion. No one can play well just after a hearty dinner, 
and between skilftd players we should thmk this as bad as giving the 
odds of a Knight. 

Experience shows that mudi Chess, especially where the players 
are skilful, is very trying to the constitution. To all the intensity and 
severity of mental labour belonging to any other mathematical pur* 
suit, diess si^eradds a high degree of excitement. 

For no exercise is the "mens sona in cof^porstoao** more requisite. 
A hard chess fight will prevent some persons firom sleeping; and in 
short, for good reasons, those of a delicate or nervous phifnqu§ had 
better let chess alone altcgether. Few things are worse for invalids, 
or persons recovering firom illness. 

Travellmg, fiist walking, or any violent exercise, is a yery bad 
preparation for chess. Some of the old authorities hint that before 
pUying Chess, one's head ought to be kept as still as a bottle of 
old port! 

Between great players, and in a serious match, it is of the highest 
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importance indeed, that neither party should be under any inch 

circuTDstaiitiid disadvantage. 

In playing, never forget the Italian maxim, Never make a good 
move without first looking ont iot a better.'* This is the golden 
rule of chess. 

A good dttbi with Chess library, and periodioals, tends greatly to. 
advance a society of young players. To young beginners it is ad ^ 
vantageous to encounter men of every different style of play. 

One not unfrequently hears of a man in the countey, -who has 
beaten ereiy body he has met with. But you need not therefore be 
afraid of hhn, nor set him down as a first-rate player. In a neigh- 
bomhood of no Chess, when you are told of a player who **1ias 
never been beaten,** you may always set him down as a "T^nton 
of the Minnows,**— a man who has never come across a real player. 
Ton must not think highly of your own skill because yon can beat 
sudi a provincial FhHidor.*' 

On winning stray games of tn acknowledged fine player, snqMCt 
he has under-played himsdf, rather than that you have exhibited 
any extraordinary degree of akiH. Very good playara, when not 
roused by any particular incitement, will often play in a style quite 
unworthy of them. A Metropolitan player, practising in the hig^iest 
Chess schools, is, for instance, naturally very apt to under-rate one 
of his country brethren, and, perchance, takes his gnme much too 
lightly, till he finds it irredeemable. 

When you see a young player make all his moves in a fi»t ratlle- 
dash style, suspect that he has been in the habit of beating very 
bad players, and will not be difficult to trip up. 

If, ranking as a good player, you are chosen to enter the lists 
with a stranger, it will be of no small advantage to you to see him 
play a game or two first, with other persons. You may thence 
take measure both of his force and style. Before encountering a 
man as antagonist, any player will derive great advantage firom pre- 
viously looking on at his play -mth another. A strong player, with 
reputation to keep, will always play in carefol style, and ran no risks 
with a person whose strength he does not yet know, all he wants to 
do, being to win the game. 

02 
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And here, by tht wmy, we eaimot rosist the temptation to qnote • 
few of Mr. Penn's yefy piActtesl and imey hinto to Chess players.* 

I. ^Yim M often as yon can, but never make any display of in- 
•nlUlig joj on the occasion. When you cannot win, lose (tho* joa 
maj not like it), with good temper. Men OBoaUy play as well as they 
otn ; they are ^ad when they win, and aony when they lose. 

II. " If yonr adveiaaiy, after yon haye won a game, wishes to 
prove tliat you have done so in conaeqnence of some fault of hia, 
rather than by your own good play, you need not enter into much 
argument on the subject, whilst he eiplains to the bystanders the 
mode by which he might have won the game, hut did not, 

III. " Nor need you make yoonelf uneasy, if yonr adversary should 
console himself by pointing on a shorter and more masterly mode 
by which yon might have won. Usten patiently, be cannot prove 
that yonr way was not good enouf^ 

IV. "If the by-slanders talk, it is annoying: they always claim 
the merit of having Ibreseen every good move made, and sometimes 
express surprise at your not makmg a particular move, which if you 
had made it, would probably have led to your speedily losing the 
game — ^befirae which time tibey would have walked away to another 
table. 

y. ''Never, if you can help tt, lose a game to a person who rarely 
wins of you. If you do, you may afterwards find that this one game 
has been talked of to all his friends, although he may have forgotten 
to mention ninety-nine others which had a different result. 

VI. "If, therefore, any one should tell you that on a certain day 
last week he won a game from one of your friends, it may be as wdl 
to ask how many other games were played on the same day. 

VII. " Do not be alarmed about the state of your adversary's 
health, when, after losing two or three games, he complains of a 
bad head-ache, or feeling very unwell. If he should win the next 
game, you will probably hear no more of this. 

Vni. "An elderly gentleman, lately returned from India, is 
apt to suppose that his skill has been much impaired by the 

* In Mr. Fenn's "Maxims and Hints for Anglers and Chess Players," 
we have a good desl of most exeelleat advice, given in the pithisst 
of styles. The small volume in qosstion, however, is a veiy dear UtUe 
morsel at 6s. 
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change of climate, when he findsi to his great surprise, that his 
style of play does not produce such an alarmmg effect in the Chess 
circles of I^ondon or Paris as it used to do at Bmnharabad. 

IX. " Almost all good players (and some others) have a 
niiich higher opinion of their own strength than it really deserves." 

We must here say a word or two on judging of the skill of 
different players. You cannot form a correct estimate of a strong 
player's force until he has passed the test of some of the London 
chess circles, or best provincial clubs. A provincial player may 
think himself unsurpassable, and pass for a iirst-rate in the country, 
who would receive at least a Knight in odds from a metropolitan 
proficient. The comps^ratlve skill of two players can he rated by 
nothing else than the rcisnlt of a number of games played between 
themselves. Trust to tnls, and to this alone, and, as Mr. Penn 
says, " Don^t attempt to reason upon it.** You cannot judge of one 
player's skfll from another's single opinion, nor from his own. If, 
in a set match of fifteen games, between two strong players, at the 
fourteenth game each has won seven, each wiQ probably think 
himself the superior player. The winner of the fifteenth game, 
however, you are to set down as somewhat the stronger, without 
any regard to excuses or explanations on the loser's part. Ton will 
find that most players can account for the fisilures of their own 
skill with a wonderful ingenuity, having always on hand a variety 
of reasons most satis&ctory to themselves. Some players always 
" had a won game, but lost it by an oversight.'* To make this 
excuse, is positively a mere joke, and you had better not adopt it 
for anything else. 

You cannot Judge of the relative streogth of two good players 
until they have played together several games ; as it is a very 
common thing for a siq»erior player to lose his first game or two 
with an inferior. 

You cannot rely on the results of cross -play. For instance, A 
and B win about an equal number of games ; G wins even with B, 
but A, perhaps, will win a decided majority over C; or D wins a 
trifiing mijofity of £ ; E makes about even games with F ; but 
D may win three to one with F. This sort of thing is ei^edaUy 
conmion where the players are not very skilfiiL 
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G> is a strong player, and will give the Rook to both U and I 
At these odds, II ^vins more games of G than I does; but in 
sereral even matches between H and I, it happens that I is every 
time the winner. K may give a Book or Knight in odds better than 
If^nt when L and K play together, L may win three to one. 
Flayers are often anxious to know their rate — that is, where they 
Wfjbt to rank among the chess powers that be.** 

To name and class the different chess fbrces with the nicety 
which some woold like, is anything but easy. However, we may 
inform the tyro, that a player to whom no one can give any 
odds, is a Firtt-^raie, A player to whom a first-rate can only 
give the odds of a Pawn and one or two moves, is a Swrnd'tuU* 
A player who takes the odds of a Knight from the 6rst-iate, may 
be classed as Third'-rale, Players to whom a first-rate can give 
tiie advantage of a Rook, must rank as fourth or fifth-rate men. 

Theee ranks are again to be subdivided. For instance, a player 
to whom the strangest second-rate roan could only render a 
Pawn in odds, might be too strong for a first-rate at such odds 
as a Knight, and would therefore be considered a second-rate of 
the seoond class. And so on among the others. But much nicety 
of rating is quite unimportant. 

Toung players (who are apt to be very critical) will remember 
that a player who is only a Pawn and move or two bdow the 
first-iate, 'is a very accomplished Chess-man— quite a proficient. 
The Knight-player, or third-rate^ is a decidedly strong man, and 
must have a very good knowledge of the game. - A player able to 
win equal games of a fiist-rate doing his best, at the odds of a 
Rook, must have a very fiiir quantum of skiU, and a good idea of 
the game. 

Ur. Walker's remark, (Art of Chess Flay, p. 8) that a player re- 
ceiving the Rook of; the first-rate, can hardly be classed at all. 
Chess begins when be leaves ofl^'* is much too sweeping, and quite 
unjust. Such a player might beat the great majority of country 
amateurs whom he would meet with, and be an able solver and 
eonstructer of Chess problems. The observation quoted should 
apply to players receiving the Rook from a third-rate, or those to 
whom a first-rate could cede the Rook and Pairn, or the Queen. 
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Of the third-rate, Mr. Walker says, "he would generally give 
at least the Rook to players who have never practised in the clubsJ'^ 
These last are the players who " can hardly be classed at all/* 

Use yourself to play equally with the Black and White men* It 
is a Tery bad thing to be so in the habit of playing with one set 
that yott feel all abroad with the other — psrtieiilarly as yoa mayi 
in such case, often meet opponents who will annoy you by having 
yonr own preference. In playing out of the books, of coarse it 
makes not the least difference how you reTOtse the colours. 

Do not always adhere to one opening, or to one defence, but 
play each variety in its turn. Mr. Walker remarks, "Some 
players like one particular debut^ and never attempt any other. It 
is, certainly, desirable to be thoroughly versed in some very attack- 
ing game; but toj^bart ptrdrix is at least in bad taste. Pique 
yourself on playing every opening in its turn." A player who al- 
. ways plays the close game** is particularly disagreeable and 
wearisome. A fine player will dislike playing with him.* 

Games wherein both parties commence with King's Pawn Two, 
are by far the most interesting and lively; yet we cannot agree 
with some authorities, in advising you always to play for your 
first move King*s Pawn Two; because, should you feel not inclined 
to stand an attack, or wish to try a new opponent's strength, or 
be playing at odds with a superior for the first time, it is hij^y 
important to know how to play the Sing's Pawn One Opening. 
Tou will observe that tins ddnd (called, also, the ''French Game,*0 
and the Queenla Gambit, and the Sicilian Game, (or 1 Queen's 
Biriiop's Pawn Two) all resolve themselves into a similar form of 
the dose game ; the particular chaiacteristic of which is, that it 
prevents your adversary firom forming any attack upon yon early 
in the game. The young reader will better understand these re- 
marks by reference to the openings in question, in our chapter on 
the openings, or by playing over the same, as given in the 
''-Chess-player's Handbook,'* PP-3G0, 368, 371. 

• Close game is a term apjilied to the opening, which arises from playing 
at the first move, the KiMg^e Fami Oue, or Qiteea'* Bishop** Fomm Two, 
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Book plajen often play their openn^ too fiMt, ind rely too 
nauih on their book wmoi. The disdnetion of « iine player is to 
pere^e when sad how they may be advanteeeonsly d^arted 
from. 

In play, the being over bold is a mnch more promising £nilt 
than the being orer-eantions. 

ITse yooiself to playing with a laige board and large men— the 
larger the better— endi being nsed in all good Chess dubs. For 
difltinctness on the board, and pleasantness in tfie hand, we haTo 
seen none comparable to the largest size new Staunton Chess- 
men." 

If yon happen to meet with an opponent who plays in a noisy, 
banging style, don't let this intimidate you ; and mind tliat you 
(lorrt let his playing fast hurry you into a like harum-skaruin 
speed, or you will find that he and you appear to be trying which 
can play worst. 

If only a Chessling, beware how you Udk chess (about riiilidur, 
Btaunton, and gambits, for instance,) before any one who under- 
stands tbene matters. You cannot make half-a-dozen remarks with- 
out a good ])layer'H being able to guess at your real skill. If you 
should explaiji to him how very well you iised to play, and how 
many moves you used to calculate, when you practised every night 
with such and such a friend, who was quite a first-rate, or how 
fond you are of your Knights, and how useless the Kooks are, &c., 
&c., he will see directly that your Chess is below zero. 

You will soon find that it is impossible to know what a player 
is from the accounts his country friends give you of his skill. 
Wo recollect, while yet a very young hand, once meeting, at the 
house of a friend, with om; wliom we were told was "an extremely 
good j)layer," who always calculated four or five moves before- 
hand, and who ba<l scarcely met with a match. On sitting down 
to play, we naturally felt a little diflident. The enemy, having to 
move first, played King's Pawn Two ; to which we modestly re- 
plied with Qnecii's Bishop s Pawn Two ; whereat our opponent, 
after eyeing the move with a look of knowing suspicion, exclaimed, 
"Ah, yes, -that's the ICvans' (laudiitP' Of course we had HO fear 
of any very startling combiuatiooa after thai^ 
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It 18 a good plan for a young player to keep a record of the 
resnlta of his games played — with whom, when, how many, at 
odds or even, and with what snccees. The state of his poll- 
book will mark his progressire improvement. 

It is very improvhig to play over afterwards snch games as yoa 
have lately contested. If yon have been the loser, find out where 
your error lay, and examine how the game should have been saved. 
If the winner, you will generally discover that your attack might 
have been improved, and the game won in better style. In your 
future play, you should bear in mind and avoid the fimlts thus 
discovered* 

This practice of after-reviewing your combats, especially when 
they have been with stronger men than yourself, will tend much to 
increase your knowledge of the game. At first it may be rather 
difficult for you to recall whole games, but a little practice wiU 
render it easy, and with a good memory you will soon be able to 
recollect an entire sitting of two or three games, if not very long 
dull ones. A single game you may easily write down afterwards, 
without even the help of board and men. Much Chess writing is 
useless, but it is wdl to preserve singular or instructive end- 
ings of games which may occur to you ; and you may with advan- 
tage preserve a few of your best played games, such as you or . 
your opponent have won by a brilliant, well-made attack. With 
respect to fveor<2tn^, most players have an amaaingly better memory 
for the games they win than for those they lose. 

We come now to say a few words on a rather interesting branch 
of Chess-play — games by correspondence. When two strong 
clubs play against each other, it is usual to have appointed on 
either side a committee of a few picked men, to whose united 
generalship the entire conduct of the game is entrusted. When 
several players of the first ability are allowed two or three days to 
analyse each move, the game resulting is, as might be expected, 
of the most accurate and profound order of play ; more sound, of 
course, than any two men could produce if playing over the board 
in the usual manner. To prevent unlimitedly tedious prolonga- 
tion in a correspondental game between two clubs, there is gen- 
erally a fixed time allowed for each move, and this stipulated 

c3 
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limit each party is bound, under penalty, not to exceed. The time 
allotted may be three days, or two, or it may be agreed not to 
exchange less than two moves per iteek, or otherwise, as the 
players may think fit to arrange. As lespects the duration of the 
gamei much, of course, depends upon the distance between the two 
plaoes playing, and the rapidity of communication. In the English 
pnmnQeSi ft game by correspondence will not commonly last more 
than a few months. The admirably conducted game lately won 
by London of Amsterdam, pended a1)out two yean. The match of 
fiTe games between London and Edinburgh, commenced in 1824, 
lasted upwards of four years ; of these five games, the first and 
third were drawn. London won the fourth, and lost the second 
and fifth. The two games won by Festh agpunst Paris, wm on 
the teqsit no leas than three years. 

There is no denying that ehib correspondence games are rery 
arduous and troublesome affidrs. Difoences of opinion among the 
camp sometimes give rise to unpleasant disputes and divisions. 
Yet the playing of one community with another, by correspond* 
ence, certainly has a very beneficial influence in keeping up the 
interest and Chess-spirit of a rising dub, and in the opportunity 
aiflMed to the younger members of observing and studying cor- 
rect| steacby play. 

The exbreme correctness of play demanded in a dub corres- 
pondence game, requires that a world of time and pains should 
be devoted to the analyses of the moves, after the book routine 
of the opening is past. The heaviest share of this labour usually 
fiedls upon some two or three men of the chosen committee who 
are abU to devoie <fts mosf Ume to U. In correspondence games, we 
always find the truth of the old sayings: "Two heads are better 
than one,'* and that "Too many cooks will spoil the dish.** 

Between two very young players, or beginners, games by cor- 
respondence are useless. But, when a player is farther advanced, 
playing by correspondence, with a strong opponent, will do much 
to increase his knowledge of the game, and give him an insight of 
the true system of Chess tactics. Of any particular opening, no 
thing so much perfects the student's knowledge, as playing it in a 
game by correspondence. 
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Gftmes by conrespondenee «re^ to pUy over, duller and heaTier 
tlum other games. The reason is evident — that neither party dare 
ran any risk, nor attempt any brilliant or interefiting, but uncer- 
tain, line of play. Extreme care and caution are (and should be) 
the eharaeteristicB of such partkt. 

In a game by correspondence, yon are not to adopt any move 
or scheme which will not bear the most r^gid semtiny for many 
moves forwards. To give the odds of a piece in a game by cor- 
respondence, wonld be impossible against any but a yery yonng 
player. 

Mr. Penn remarks that there is as much difiiarence between play- 
ing a gsme well by oorrespondenoe, and playing one well over the 
board, as there is between writing a good essay and making a good 
speech. This is yery true. Between two skilfUl players the in- 
ferior has a much better chance with his superior by conrespond- 
ence tiian orer the board. Between good and equal players, the 
▼ery conmion result of a correspondence game is a draw." 

By correspondence, you may safely adopt the King's Gambit, or 
tiie Eyans* GamUt, or the "Whig Gambit" either,* we think, as 
Jaenisch calls it; but between well-matohed, skilful players, the 
loss of a smgle Pawn, wi&mU ^^tdotdeni advank^ m potOion, is ^ 
enough usually to induce the certain loss of the game. Never, 
therefore, make the smallest concession without being absolutely 
certain that your reasons are sufficient. Jaenisdi observes, that 

nothing is more conducive to improvement in Chess, than to 
study the reasons which determine moves in games played by 
correspondence." 

There are two or three more observations which we have to 
make, — the results of what eaq^erienee shows with regard to games 
played by correspondence:— 

1st.— It is not always the player strongest over the board who 
wins by correspondence. 

Snd. — ^Ue is commonly the loser, who first departs from the book 
routine laid down as best. 

8rd.— He who attempts least, in general conduct of the game, and 

* See the game by correspondence in our appendix. 
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looka rather to his own strength, than after ft conquest, is most often 
the party to come in winner eyentnaliy. 

4th. — In a game by correspondence, yon are never to grasp at 
adyantage, if by so doing you seem to be mnning even the slightest 

risk. 

6th. — You can rarely, if ever, venture npon brilliant play ; and 
never, for variety^s sake, adopt a move known and shewn to be 
weak. 

6th. — You can never afford to send a hasty, half-analyxed move, 
though apparently ever so plain. 

7th. — Never send too many moves at once. Except in the open- 
ing, or where your opponent's next few moves are clearly forced, 
better to decide npon only one move at once. 

8th. — It is too much to have more than one correspondence 
game on hand at the same time. Toung players engaging in 
games by correspondence, will do well to bear these particulars 
in mind. Playing by correspondence, more than anything else pos- 
sibly can, shows the young artist how much there is in the game 
of Chess. We conclude these observations, by remarking that such 
students as take an interest in Chess by correspondence, will find 
plenty of these parHet on record among the Chess-board annals: 
in Ifl^. Wa)ker*8 Chess Studies,** chap, vii., there are gathered to- 
gether about sixty such games, both between dubs and individuals, 
pUyed between the years 1820 and 1844. See also the vols, of the 

Chess Pkyer*s Chronicle.** 

Most well-skiUed players have, In their time, played games by cor- 
respondence, and learned much from them : and those who have never 
engaged in a game by correspondence, have little idea of the diffi- 
culty of such contests, or of the time and trouble demanded by 
them ; indeed, very few old players, we believe, would again involve 
themselves in a game by correspondence, without some uncommon 
incitement. 

Another improving and very agreeable description of game, is 
formed by the playing of several parties in eonsukaHan ; that is, 
where two or three individuals, on each side, consult together upon 
every move. Where the players, in such a contest, are masters 
of the art, the letultiDg play should, in strength or perfection of 
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tactlca, come next to a game by correspondenee. Indeed, a con- 
saltation game, wherein the allied parties have separate tables, and 
aro allowed to move the men about, partakes rather of the nature 
of a game by correspondence. Before tlie consulting parties sepa- 
rate, an agreement should always be made, as to whether the pieces 
are to be touched on either side. 

Where the players are very young or weak, several in partner- 
ship are scarely any stronger than one taken singly. But among 
skilfoi artists, an allianoe of two or three increases the force of play 
very much; there is greater range of conception, less liability toi 
mistake, and mnch less of a prejudicial nervous excitement ; the 
caution of one will qualify the attacking forwardness of the other, 
and vice wna: good ideas, as weU as errors, escaping one, will 
strike the other. Henoe a &ie^yw maybe bettered by the having 
an ally, even thon^ decidedly his own inferior. 

Learners vrall derive great improvement from playing in unison 
with artists of higher skill in COiess. 

One circumstance which adds to their pleasantness is, that itf con- 
sultation games there is little compromise of reputation. Responsi- 
bility being divided, the player jealous of his fame does not, from 
his partner's having had a hand in the affiur, so mnch ftel the being 
defeated— eqieoially by a powerful league of opponents. 

Giving odds to two players in consultation is very difficult; 
where you would give either, singly, a Knight, the ** Pawn and Two** 
would be enou|^ if they were Joined in council. Where two 
idayers angle, might eac^ take the odds of Pawn, in union they 
would be able to play even. 

Jaenisch, in his work, presents, as a model of beautiful play, a 
gnnd game played by Petroff (the Idon of Russia), single handed, 
against the whole Warsaw Club in counciL The game consisted of 
three sitings over the board, and was then unfortunately interrupted 
altogether.* 

* Petroff being left with a Fawn more, and an end-game which Jaenisch 
proDounces a secure nltimste win. The game in qnesdon is indeed a spe- 
cimen of clasfiical chess-play. M. Petroff is the author of a large work on 
Chess, in the Russinn langnage, and is certainly one of the fri-eatest plajers 
of the day. His countryman Jaenisch styles him the Philidor of Kussia," 
and eoosulccs him almost aneqaalled. see Walker's Jaeoisch, p. 116. 
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In the " Handbook/' and the oolumns of the " Chess PUyer's Chro- 
nicle" (see vol. viii., 1847), there are to be found several fine specimens 
of consultation play. CompaiatiTely very few, however, of these 
interesting parLes are any where recorded ; and it is to be regretted, 
that a variety of Chess, at once so pleasant and instructive as con- 
anltation play, is not more practised among onr leading amateurs. 

Another variation of Chess-play, is an " Alternation" Game, that 
is, where two players on each side move alternately, but without any 
consulting. Between four strong men— 4wo good players moving in 
turn on either side — ^this produces an interesting game. It is, how- 
ever, veiy little practised; and unless the whole four are really 
good players, and of pretty equal force» the affiur is neither pleas- 
iug nor satis&ctory. 

Am a method of trying a player's natural powers, unassisted by 
the book openings, the usual position of the pieces has been some- 
times altered before starting. For instance, the King may be 
placed on his Rook*s square, the Queen on the King^s, the Rooks 
on the Queen's and Queen's Book's square; the Bishops on the 
two Knights* squares, and the Knights on the Bishops' squares. 
The Pawns all, of course, in theur proper places. Both players ar- 
raqge, or rather disarrange, their men alike, and the game proceeds : 
the young player will see that each party is now thrown upon his 
own resources, the book routines being kor9 de eombai. Very few 
players relish this sort of alternation, however, so that although not a 
bad test for the national Chess abilities, or combinative powers, it is 
rarely practised. A few Instances of games thus played are to be 
found hi M. Alexandre's Beauties of Chess," and m the " Chess 
Flayer's Companion." 

Then there is the Chess for Four," phtyed on a huge quadrila^ 
teral board, with black and white, and green and red men ; and there 
is the ** Round Chess," on a strange looking field of concentric cir- 
cles, along with other fimcif ul distortions of our noble game ; respectmg 
all of which, we heartily agree with the late veteran Alexandre, who 
quietly writes them down as mere trifling with Cheps. 

WiU not almost all good phiyers agree with us, in- deeming our 
game of Chess, as it now stands, and has stood for three hundred 
years or more, to be matchtess, unimproveaUe, consummate, perfect ? 
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Another variation of Chess, is made hy giving the Queen in ez«- 
change for seven or eight extra Pawns, to he plSfCed at choice on 
your own half of the board. This is a usefhl, instmetiTe game, for 
illustrating the art of Fawn-play. See the ^ Chess Fbiyer^s Compa- 
nion," page 396. 

We now come to make a fisw remarks on ** Blindfold Chess,** or the 
playing without sight of the board and men. To persons unbooked ^ 
in Chess, this art, or power, appears madi more difficult and won-' 
derf nl than it really is. In some cases of rare excellence in blindfold 
Chess, the pUyer has possessed the power of fixing the board and 
men, thronghont the whole game, distmct almost as reality, before 
the mind*s eye— a ftcvlty of settmg np simidaera of the board 
and pieces, in palpable array before the caleoUitiTe oigans. The 
existence of this power is most extraordinary, and in snch case, the 
player has been able to play without the board, all bat as well as 
with it. It was so with Philidor and Bonrdonnais. Thar darkened 
visions of the board and men must have been vivid as reality. It 
made little di£forence in ihear force and aocoracy of play whether they 
saw or not. Bare indeed, as Mr. Walker observes, is the player who 
can thus fhune and maintain an abstract representation of a given 
position at once. Most players, blindfold, have, as It were, to feel fiv 
the situations, as the game proceeds, bit by bit. 

It is not our place nor purpose to enlarge on the subject of blind- 
fold Chess-play. To conduct three, or two games at once, in a style 
like that of Philidor, Bourdonnais, Kieseritzkij, or Harrwitz, requires 
extraordmary talent for the game, much Chess practice, great memory, 
and immense natural concentrativenees. To play one single game 
without sight of board or men, in poor style, requires no great abi- 
lity. What principally fiuoHtates blindfold play, is book-study— a 
ftmiliarity with the openin|^ and ordinary run of positions, with 
routine situations, points ol attack and defence, stock ** moves, &c., 
&c., or what, in Chess phrase, is called ** knowledge of the game.'* 
All this is acquired gradually, by study, and is so firmly impressed 
on the memory, as generally to render a good player, without sif^t 
of the board, able to know very well what he is doing, throughout the 
whole of a single, and not very intricate game. 

It is the absence of this knowledge of the board, or game, which 
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we say renders playing Chess witliont siglit of the Chess-board or 
men so surprihing to thousands. From our ovm experience and ob- 
servation, we believe tliat mo.'^t strong, well booked, players eould, 
with a little practice, play blind fold within about a Rook of their 
pitch of force.* 

The degree of ease with wliich a player can conduct a game blind- 
fold, is not a criterion of his proper Chess skill or talent. Mr. Walker 
observes that, whilst many of the best players, as Deschappelles, 
Boncourt, Sczen, St. Amant, and others, could not play without 
seeing the board, a host of men to whom one of that high class could 
give the Knighty would carry a game quite through to its termina- 
tion blindfold. 

There is great difference in the degrees of blindfold skill to which 
different heads can attain, dependent on the natural endowments. 

Among the different players recorded in Chess liistory, as remark* 
able for their powers of playing without sight of the board or men, 
it may interest our readers to know that we find the following — 

Joseph Tchelebi, a Greek, the first recorded blindfold playef, 
(a.d. 970) ; Buzecca, a Saracen (1266) ; Damiano, a Portuguese, 
(1512); Ruy Lopez, Medrano, Zerone, Alonzo, Cortega, — Spa- 
niards ; Carrera, and Paoli Boi, Sicilians ; Leonardo, Mangiolini, 
Salvio, and Sacchieri, (a Jesuit priest, 1700, related to have played 
four games at once blindfold, with perfect ease) — ^Italians ; Pliilldor, 
De Bourblanc, and La Bourdonnais, the great French blindfold 
triamYirate ; Sarratt and ^I'Donnell,. who appear to have been the 
strongest of British blindfold players ; the late young Yon Bilguer, 
a German, who gave great promise in the blind game ; and besides 
these, there are several among the amateurs of oor own day, both 
English and foreign, who can play uncommonly well without 
seeing the board. But the greatest living masters of the blindfold 
game, are ^f. Kieseritskij, the Livonian, in Paris, and the cele- 
brated Herr Harrwitz, of Breslau, whose achievements are of 
European fiune. 

* Sufficient perhaps eflsily to beat the common run of parlour players ; 
but a veiy ditfcrent thing, be it remembered, from playing in the blindfold 
style of me great masters we just mentioned, whose power in this respect, 
seems like an additionBl faculty grafted on the Ghees intelleet 
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We do not pretend, nor would our spaee permit, to give m- 
Btructions in blindfold play. It is at beat a useless accomplisbment, 
and one we should not care to see done away altogether. Chess is 
hard work enough, with every advantage, and playing without 
sight is always a great increase of effort, the strained memory 
being never released from its task. Chess blindfold is indeed an 
exercise little to be recommended; highly exciting, and calling 
the blood violently to the head, it is a sort of exertion to many 
particularly pernicious, and even dangerous. 

Philidor appean to have played even three games at once, 
without sight of the board, with astonishing ease; but, in doing 
the same thing, Bourdonnais, wonderful as his powers were, suf- 
fered a rush of blood to the hea4» under which his constitution 
bvoke down* 

There is, however, of course, an infinite diffiarence between playing 
one game bUndfoId against a weak player, and the carrying on 
three together, against three chosen proficients. To the great mas- 
ters of the blindfold game, quoted above, a single game of this sort 
were as easy as talking. 

Blindfold play in general comes most readily to those who have 
fixed the board and general theory of the game in their heads by 
much book study. As it is to many, a highly pleasing and enter- 
taining performance, we must, on quitting the subject, apprise such 
amateurs as are desirous to cultivate the art, that no assistance is to 
be derived from the ** Instructions ** therein, given in some of the old 
treatises on Chess. Damiano, Lopez, Carrera, and some other players, 
have written on the art of playing without sight of the board ; but in 
their shallow principles, or rather axioms, you will find nothing of 
which yon were not, beforehand, perfectly aware. 

By fiur the best account of this department of Chess, along with a 
summary of really piactical and available directions and hints to aspi- 
rants in the blindfold operation, you will find in Mr. Walker's recent 
publication, " Chess and Chese -Flayers.*' 

It is to be observed, that the ability, or facility, with which a player 
can solve printed Chess problems, is by no means a criterion of his 
force in actual play. Mr. Teun sagely remarks, that one may be 
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able to discoyer almost all the diffieult Checkmates, published as 
problems, and yet be imable to play a whole game well ; it being 
mach more easy to find ont at your leisure the way to do that which 
you are told b^rehand is practicable, than to decide, in actual play, 
whether or not it is prudent to make the attempt. 

There is, indeed, a certain knack in problem solying, obtained by 
practice— a sort of routine knowledge, which enables the experienced 
eye to see, generally, how to go to work from the mere look** of the 
poution. A much more comprehensive Tiew is needed in order 
to play a whole game well, besides the additional requisition of 
nerye, principle, Ac. 

Hr. Walker observes, " that there is a noticeable difference in the 
style of play between book men and board men-— between amateurs 
whose knowledge of the game has been derived from the study of 
Chess authors, and those whose strength is the result of strong prac- 
tice; the fbrmer play the opeDings and endings of games best, but 
the latter have the stronger powers in a crowded, difficult situation.** 
Our author continues — ** Book players I have ioiown to study away 
their brilliancy of imagination, and attenuate and tame down their 
Chess faculty, in the drudgery of too tmieh theoretical analysis. 
Theorists, too,' acquire over much confidence in their own powers.** 
There is mudi truth in this. UseM, indispensable, as book know- 
ledge is, it will not supply the place of what is equally necessary — 
practice with powerM players. What are the qualifications requisite 
to make a first-rate player ? A McDonnell, a Staunton, a Petroff, 
or a Heydebrandt? In the first place, there must be the rare 
master mind — extraordinary natural genius, which is a thing really 
distinct from that " knowledge of the game" acquirable by study and 
practice. A first-rate combines the excellence of the best book- 
men and board -men, as we have styled them. How great must be 
the invention, penetration, accuracy of calculation, judguieiit of posi- 
tion, and endurance, in a first-rate Cliess-player I In one of his 
elegant little "Jottings on Chess," Captain Kennedy has very 
aptly defined the principal characteristic of first-rate Chess genius, 
to be comprehensiveness. 

His is not merely tliat keen penetration displayed in particular 
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positions, possessed by one class, such as are good problem solyerii 
nor tbAt readiness in combining their pieces, but ignorance of Pawn 
manoeuvre, common to others ; nor that resonrce in working the 
Pawns, along with comparatively awkward play of the pieces, some« 
times shown ; nor is his a special superiority in the openings or end- 
ings of games only. The eye of the first-rate ^ snrveys the whole 
board, from Rook's Pawn to Book's Pawn, embracing at once the 
Ittoadest generals and the most mmnte details.** He disth^gnishes 
not onfy what is to be auned at, bnt can see also the correct method 
of working to obtam it. His exact purpose formed, his line of tactic^ 
and train of play tend accmrately to tfcs consmnmation. 

It is tnie that a naturally first-rate Chess genius will master the 
game much more rapidly than those less gifted can. But yet in 
general, as Mr. Walker says, ** A Chess player &Torably marked by 
nature, must s^ expend the same time upon his object, which it costs 
to attain rank as a linguist, a mathematician, or a surgeon. 

It is sometimes difficult for good country players — a rapidly in- 
creasing class,-^ know their own strength, or rank of play. A 
studying, strengthening, apt young player, if he can beat all his circle 
of opponents, generally considers himsdf more potent than he really is. 
This is, as we before observed, continually the case with.promising 
young country Rook-players. WhUe yet a young player of only a year 
or two*s standing, therefore, beware how you deem yourself above 
heavy odds, until you have run the gauntlet in some of the strongest 
provincial dubs, or some of the London Chess establishments. Ton 
may be a dexterous Knight player, or it may be that you are in a 
condition to take the odds of the Rook for a year to come. 

Good clubs and strong players are greatly on the increase. Where 
but a few years since, a fine player could scarce have found half-a- 
dozen players to afford him good sport at the odds of the Rook, he 
would now find a dozen able to give him a very hard battle at the 
Knight. There is a Chess dub now in almost every considerable 
town in England. Several of these, not to mention such clubs as 
those of Liverpool, Leeds, Brighton, Bristol, Nottingham, &c., own 
players who would do honor to any Chess circle. 

Players generally stamp their own characteristics, more or less 
upon their Chess-play. The hasty, impetuous character, is rash, 
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precipitate, and wrong in play ; the nerv ous, exciteable player too 
ftoon despairs, or is flushed and over contident on the appearance of 
a little success — both equally fatal fauhs. Players endowed with 
such irtiate, inveterate, slowness and obstinacy as belong to some, 
make terrible opponents — tirefiomeand fatiguing in the extreme, they 
are the very scourges of a Chess room. Some persons are by na- 
ture endued over hirgely with the bump of caotioii, and exhibit its 
eflFects m their style of play. Such players are not to be verjT 
speedily dispatched, but they waste time in needless precantioii8» 
and seem constantly to hesitate — they are afraid of shadows, and 
when fortune favors them with the opportunity of making a bold, 
decisive attack, they dare not trust themselves to it ; the risk or 
sacrifice required is too much for their troublesome timidity, and 
they shrink back to the defence. Whilst the dashing, over-forward 
player jumps at his cooclubion, and id generally wrong, the faint- 
heart** month waters for the vietoiy of which he has a yiaion, but 
cannot muster courage to attempt.* 

But 'twere needless to enlarge where every shrewd amateur can 
make his own observations. 

Among the particular defects of players, it is observable that some 
cannot overcome the habit of making great oversights, irreparable 
blunders. The liability, for instance, seen now and then in a good 
player, to place or leave a piece in prize occasionally, by nustake, 
is part and parcel ** of the game of some amateurs ; and, owing to 
an over-partial concentration of thought, or some temporary absence 
of nund to which they are sulject, can never be altogether over^ 
isome. 

It is a rather remarkable circumstance, with regard to the philo- 
sophy of Chess attamments, that after a certam amount of study and 
practice, a player arrives at his utmost possible pitch of skiU, his 
n$ pbu uUra of Chess force, which, no matter what be bis advantages 
or industry, he cannot pass. This " finality point ** of Chess in- 

* As a gmmid rule far younf^ players, however, we cannot make it too 

plain, that you arc never to make a sacrifice unless vou cm htcertam that 
your venture will "pay ;" and look well to this, lie tore you ran the risk 
of letting one of your pieces go, or of letting one of your opponent's men 
escape. 
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s^ht lies at almost all points on the graduated scale of Chess ^Dfoa, 
according to the different natural Chess capacities of players. Many 
amateurs, of course not devoting much attention to the game, never 
approach their highest capacity in it. Among those who do, how 
very rare is first-rate skill ! Many attain to high skill, so as to take 
only the " Pawn and Two " in odds of the first-rate ; many others 
cannot rise above the Knight from a fine player, and others are ottv- 
gether unable to get over the odds of the Hook. 

Chess skill is not necessarily associated with any other particular 
talent, nor with general capacity. It seems to be an exclusive fiusulty, 
a talent stn generis. We do not mean to say that there is a Chess 

bump ** yet to be pointed out in the head, but that great aptitude 
for Chess results from a certain relative balancing of the mental 
powers, which need not produce a like excellence in any other pursuit. 
Eminent Chess ability has been sometimes eonpled with high 
powers in every other respect ; sometimes with depth of mathema- 
tical thought — sometimes with logical keenness — sometimes with 
no other particular talent — sometimes with striking aptitude for the 
art of drawing— and renuukably often with the gift of musie. Tet 
we cannot define the source or seat of Chess talent ; for, on the 
other hand, men of every other variety of great talent, have found 
themselves, with all their efforts, unable to shine at Chess. 

It wonld appear that the head marked by nature for great ad- 
vance in Chess, should have concentrattveness and casualty largely 
developed, together with an expansion of those calculative organs 
supposed to lie about the brows. These, however, are but generals, 
and we must beware of drawing any hasty conclusions; the sulgect 
being difficult, and admitting of variety of principle, as well as of 
opinion. We may mention to our readers that some interesting little 
papers in point to which they may refer, appeared in the Chess 
Chronicle," parts, October and December, 1849, and January, 1850. 

In Mr. Walker's remarks on this topic, eheu psychology ^ if we 
may be allowed the expression, he says, "I am acquainted with 
persons who have played Chess, and studied Chess, and written 
Chess, and read Chess unremittingly, weekly, daily, almost hourly, 
during twenty or thirty years — men of great and varied powers of 
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mind — good engineers, skilful mathefhaticiaiu, able logicians; bat 
even as they took the odda of tlie Rook from a first-rate player 
in the begimung, so they moat do still 1 The point to which their 
Chess fiiciilty extended being once gained, there they^UBt be eon- 
tent to remain, and make the best of it.*' 

The French philosopher, Ronsseaii, as we have read, took a fancy 
to Che9s, and devoted himself for weeks asaidiioiisly to its study ; 
after wliich, on trying his skill with a mere tyro, he found himself 
beaten hollow, and became thereat irrecoverably disgusted with- 
Chess. Mr. Walker observes that Napoleon, Charles of Sweden, fiiche- 
lieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Franklin, Burke, WoUaston, and many 
. other men of mark, all played Chess, and played it badly. 

One writer mentions, too, an amusing instance of a foreign aiha- 
teur who played Chess eontmnaUy, and with the utmost ardour, 
refusing to accept from any one smaller odds than the Queen, three 
Pawns, and the move I 

The shrewd Mr. Penn, also, writes : " He who after much prac- 
tice with fine players remains long in the middle class, becomes at 
last convinced, by time and ill success, that there is a point which 
he cannot pass, * iVoR komtju euivia contingU adire Cortnthum.'' He 
is obliged to confess his incurable inferiority to players of a higher 
order ; and he must be content with easy victories over a large 
majority of those whom he meets with in society." 

Other amateurs, on the contrary, in the course of a few months 
acquire, comparatively speaking, an extraordinary degree of insight 
into the mysteries of the game. The inference to be drawn from 
these facts is plain. 

We must here catttion young players against giving way to any- 
thing like despair, or supposing tliat they are never going to be- 
come good players because they find themselves for a loiig tlme-at 
heavy odds from a veteran in the art. Ton must eipect to toil 
long and hard at odds; some time from starting, taking the odds 
of the Queen, and a very great deal longer receiving the Book from 
a fine player. And you are not to suppose that yon have approached 
your "finality" point, because you cannot surmount heavy odds 
with the same rapidity as some others you may. have known. 
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It is a happy circumstance, with regard to Chess, that all players 
are individually able to persuade themselves of tlie pleasing belief, 
that they really possess, or soon may do, a most surprising ami de- 
lightful degree of skill in the art ; and truly, most gratifying is it to 
know, that young players, taking at least the odds of Kook from an 
old hand, find full as much pleasure and interest in the practice and 
study of the game, as do the most able proficients. Be it remem- 
bered, that ardent fondness for Cliess is no proof of uncommon talent 
or genius for the game. Stupid indeed must that iiitellect be, which 
after acquiring something of the science of the game, could neitiier 
appreciate nor admire its beauties. We never knew any one decry 
Chess, except the individual happened to know less than nothing 
about it. In fact, where the game has been really entered into, there 
is, in the whole round of human enjoyments, none so fascinating, 
none which takes so firm and constant a hold on the mind, as Chess- 
play. There is no pleasure equal to that of the young Chess-player 
beginning really to understand the game. Chess, indeed, Bcems to 
possess every attraction that coidd possibly be concentrated in a 
purely intellectual exercise. The only danger is, that of Chess idolatry 
to young players. Young and clever amateurs are sure to be enthusi- 
astic. Wherever there is a spark of chivalry in the character, or of 
logical activity in the mind, there will be intense admiration of the 
game of Chess. 

To sucli of our readers as may be romantic, we cannot forbear 
recounting a remarkable occurrence, narrated by a pleasing Chess 
writer, whom we have before quoted. The anecdote tells of a young 
man, who, to other gifts, added that of a fine imagination, and pos- 
sessed uncommon talent in the art of writing verses. Having learned 
the game of Chess, the youth became so ardently fond of it, as to 
devote himself for some length of time assiduously to the study of 
its mysteries. Strange to say, after this fit of Chess study, he found 
that his poetical vein had entirely deserted him! The course of logical^ 
formal thinking, through which he had passed in hia intense appli- 
cation to Chess, had quite extinguished the sacred fire of poetry. 

What a sad triumph of the scientific and caloulatiye was this! 
the poet's inspiration annihilated, his mnse diTorced, and the wmgs 
of his Pegasus clipped for ever I 
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In concluding this part of our chapter, wc would say to young 
Chess aspirants, do not glut your Chess appetite, for this will only 
fatigue and enfeeble your powers. Take the study of the game 
quietly and gradually; assured that by time and good practice, 
along with regular book study, your knowledge of the game will 
become what it cannot be made all at once. There is no such thing 
in Chess, as being *' crammed," or " forced, ' into an adept. With 
your rivals in Chess skill, play matches for some stake, such as a 
good work on the game ; nothing will conduce more to your steadi- 
ness in play, than the playing of set matches ; as all players, under 
these circumstances play more carefully than usual, and, in fact, do 
their very best. Nothing will settle the point of precedence be- 
tween two players so well as a match or two, of an odd number of 
games, say seven, eleven, thirteen, or twenty^one, as preferred, drawn 
games not coimting at all. Do not allow yourself to be very much 
vexed or annoyed at losing, bnt determine to be, as you may be, 
the stronger for every fall, by examining yonr lost games after- 
wards, so as to learn something from every error. But advismg 
young players not to feel irritated at defeat, is perhaps aboftt as 
useful as advising them not to make mistakes. We remember, 
when a very young player, writing out a list of those errors by 
which we had incurred provoking losses in play; such as the letting 
two pieces be forked by a hostile Pawn, losing a piece by a divergent 
attack of the adverse Queen, &c., &c. — but no talisman this ; there is 
nothing for it, except that increased acquaintance with the game, 
which only long practice can impart. Old players make mistakes 
sometimes, but not often, as yotkng players do. Avoid playing fiut, 
careless games. Many players, after one or two defeats, are quite 
unfitted for playing again directly. Always endeavour to let your 
time and temper be such that you can play your best calmly. Flay 
as little as you can with bad players ; from every wdl contested 
game, a young player may learn some new point. Young players 
who have the opportunity, will do well to read careftdly the fifth 
chapter of Mr. Walker's "Art of Chess-Flay,^ or General Re- 
mairks and Maxims,** with particular instructions in the play of each 
piece. 

For the closing topie of our long and somewhat desultory chapter 
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mi Uie Btndy and praedee of Chess, we have reserved a department 
o£ importance to yoimg players, namely, the receiving and giving 
of Odds. Before spei^dng particularly of each degree of odds, there 
are a few general remarks to be made. Where there exists a dis- 
parity of skill at Chess, the better player onght always to give soch 
odds, in kind, as may about counterbalance his superior force of play ; 
the piece given in advantage, be it Queen, Rook, Knight, or Fawn, 
being removed from the board before the commencement of the 
game. 

One may often hear persons declare that they think it cowardly to 
take odds, that they had rather be beaten on even terms ; or that the 
removing of a piece, in odds, must spoil the game. All this is sheer 
nonsense, and only bespeaks utter ignorance of Chess. A game 
^yed even, where one party should be rendering the odds of a piece 
in order to give the other A chance, will have no interest for the one, 
and little pleasure for the other. If the weaker player has no chance, 
of course the stronger player can have no sport. We shall divide our 
remarks on odds, for llie convenient use of inexperienced players, 
into two sections, treating briefly, first, of the receiviiig of the cUffinr- 
ent amounts of odds, and second, of the giving of odds. 



OM THB BECEIVING OF ODDB. 

1. Tlie odds most in use are, 1 st, the giving of the Queen; 2nd, 
of the Queen's Rook ; 3rd, of the Queen's or King's Knight; and 4th, 
the giving of the King's Bishop's Fawn, with the first, or first and 
second moves. Besides these, several other varieties of odds have 
been devised; such as the engaging to checkmate with a particular 
piece, or pawn, or on a particular square ; the allowing one's oppo~ 
nent's Queen to have the Knight*s move, &c ; but other odds than 
the four species above mentioned, are very rarely used ; see, however, 
the interesting account of all sorts of odds, contained in the ^ Chess 
Flayer^s Companion,*' Book V. It is an understood thing, that the 
player who gives the odds of a piece, is always to have the first move 
unless agreement be made to the contrary. 

^uch enormous odds as the Queen can only be given to very 

D 
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young playere. As there always are, however, in the Cliess world, 
many tjTOS thus inexperienced, we shall not neglect to render them 
such advice as may be useful. You are not, on account of your op- 
ponent's having no Queen, to bring your own out very early, as if she 
alone were enough to win the game. Most young players, by so 
doing, give the adversary the very opportunity he wants, of bringing 
out one piece after another, till his whole force is developed, whilst the 
fugitive Queen is attacked and driven from square to square, losing 
time, until the game perhaps is lost. AMien a'good player gives you the 
odds of his Queen, do not play out your Queen until you have moved 
out your Knights and Bishops into the field, and Castled your King. 
Castle on the King's side. Watch for an opportunity of gi^'ing up 
your Queen in exchange for both his Rooks, or for a Rook and Bishop 
or Knight. You will generally find such an exchange tell heavily to 
your advantage. Avoid giving your opponent useless checks, which 
he may cover, at the same time driving away the piece that checked 
him. Beware of moving your King's Bishop's Pawn. Be careful not 
to allow of your Queen's being '* pinned," in front of your King, by 
one of his Rooks, or Bishops. Look well also that his Knights may 
not " fork " your King and Queen, or Rooks. Another thing you 
Itave to guard against, is the having two of your pieces forked by a 
hostile Pawn. Before attempting to go in and win, by a wholesale 
attack, neglect not to see that your own King is secure. With such 
huge odds as the Queen, of course you should take every opportimity 
to exchange off pieces. Your antagonist will seldom be able to make 
good any att<ack, il' you can succeed in changing off two pieces early 
ill the game. No matter what odds you have, let the strict laws of 
the game be observed on both sides. We need not add to these 
general rules ; an apt pupil with good practice is not likely to remain 
at the odds of the Queen longer than a few weeks. 

It is easier to give a beginner the odds of the Queen, than' of both 
the Rooks. The Queen's Rook and Knight, in odds, are very nearly 
as heavy as the Queen. For a while after you have surmounted the 
•)dds of the Queen, you may yet find a strong player able to succeed 
in giving you the Rook and Pawn and move ; it should not, however, 
be long before you overcome all such enonnous odds, and make a 
5tand at the Rook. 
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2. — On Ttecciving the Odds of the llook—T\\(i Queen's Rook 
is given in odds rather than the King's Kook, because tlie 
latter is required in order to castle with adrantage, an indispen- 
sal)le step. When able to cope with a strong i)layer at the 
odds of the Rook, we suppose you to be acquainted with the 
outlines of good play, and fimnniar with all yeiy rudimentary prin- 
ciples. 

Although you cannot too thoroughly digest the sound general 
principles of scientific play, you will find that when one party is 
taking the odds of a piece, there result, from the nature of the 
dreumstanoes, some particulan not iq»plicable to even play, or 
Chess proper. To young players receivuig the Book, we offer 
the following counsel, in the first place on generaiif and seoondlyt 
on matters of detail. Study to develope your whole force as 
rapidly as possible; have no men idle; how often do young 
players, at the odds of the Rook, find, when their game is lost, 
that their Queen's Knight and Book have been all along at home 
and useless. You cannot expect to maintain an equal game, with 
only lialf your adversary*s amount of force in the field. Having, in 
your Book plus, a winning minority to start with, you must strive 
to exchange pieces as much as possible ; but as your opponent is 
perfectly aware that tiiia is your best line of tactics, he will en- 
deavonr to contrive that you shall not exchange without injuring 
your position, or furthering his attack ; do not, therefore, exchange 
hastily, but consider first the subsequent position and its conse- 
quences. Mr. Fenn says, ^ When yon receive the odds of a piece 
from a better player, remember thi^ he sees everything which yon 
see, and probably much more ; be very cautions how you attack 
him ; yon must act in the early part of the game entirely on the 
defensive, or probably you will not live long enough to w^oy the 
advantage given you. Even though you may still have the ad- 
vantsge of a piece more, when the game is fiur advanced, you 
must not feel too sure of victory. Take all his Fawns quietly, if 
yon can, and see your way clearly before yon attempt to check- 
mate hun.** With regard to the small tactics commended in ilie 
last clause of this maxim, however, do not misnnderstaad. It 
may very easily happen that whflst yon are losing time in picking 
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off your antagonist's pawns, he will be accnmnUtinga wuming force 
aboat yonr King. Mr. Staunton observes that the amateur who most 
readily sarmonnta the large odds, is not the one who tenacioosly 
•tidu to every Pawn, bat he who endeavoun to wreet the attack fitnn 
hia opponent, and is always on the look out to sacrifice his exti» 
piece for some decislYe advantage in position. Many times yomig 
players do not know when they have snfficient force to win, and 
▼ery often, in their anxiety to save some Pawn or fdece which 
they might well spare, afford the adversary time to esciqpe from 
an attack or to mature one, and finally lose the game. 

As, however, players taking the odds of the Rook are not sap- 
posed to see rery fiur, in general, they should not try to play fine,** 
so nmch as to maintain a sunple, straightforward game. If yon can 
effect an early exchange of Qneens, this, with the odds of a Book, 
will probably decide the game in yonr &Tonr. Tonr opponent, of 
course, will always try to ayoid yonr changing Qneens without loss. 
When yon find that yon have yonr powerful foe fidrly underneath 
yon, be very careM; this is a time when young players, dated 
with success, are so apt, in their haste, to make £ital blunders. 
You will probably lose dozens of games thus, which you knew to 
be dead won," before yon quite overcome this liabilifcy. Should 
your veteran foe find hh attack foiled, and perhaps heavy loss 
snstabed in addition to the Rook given, he will yet, probably, 
draw his scattered remnants together, and wait in quiet for any 
error on your part, to make his last spring ; beware, therefore, of 
the crouching lion still, and be cautious how you beard him, al- 
though he be crippled, and, as you thmk, helpless. 

£ven with such odds as the Rook, yon will not be able to make 
much stand against a fine player, without some knowledge of the 
book openings, fn general, yon wiU not do well to adopt openings, 
or defences, of which yon are ignorant, or with whose details you are 
unacquainted ; because your opponent, booked and practised in every ' 
path, is prepared to take heavy advantage of your first error. The 
more thoroughly you are grounded in the openings, the more difficult 
it will be to give yon snch odds as a piece. Respectmg the playing of 
the '*cloee game,** we do not advise yon to ding to it very 
closely. With the odds of a piece, it is unquestionably your 
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opening, and in a ma/cA, you will do well to adopt it fre- 
quently, as the strongest shield against attack. Bat as the games 
springing firom the rcyal opening (1. King*8 Pawn 2 on each side) 
are much more interesting and instructive, you should in general 
play up K. P. 2. The close game is a favourite with some, and you 
ought certainly to be acquainted with its features. See, therefore, 
the " French Game," and the " Sicilian Game," in the " Chess-Player's 
Handbook," pp. 368, 371 ; or Section viii. of our Chapter on the 
Openings. 

We shall now proceed to detail what we consider to be the best 
defence to each of the principal Openings, supposing the defending 
party, or second player, in each case, to be receiving the odds of the 
Queen's Rook. 

We remind you, in the first place, that the book moves, given as 
best in even play, are not always so in practising with the odds of a 
piece ; your tactics, in this case, being simply to run as little risk as 
possible, and to get a tree open game as soon as you can ; your game 
being in its nature won, from the piece plus. The notation we here 
adopt, is that used in the translation of Jaenisch — it is more distinct 
and expressive than any other Our youngest reader will scarcely 
require to be told that the letters over the line denote the moves of 
the first player, and those under the line, the second player's.* 

To begin with the King's Knight's openiog: 2 

we believe that the second player's best defence, with the odds of 

Book, is now 2 ; avoiding the Evans* Gambit, and 

some other tenadons attacks whieh may be obtained upon 2 
and preparing to castle as soon as bis opponent. i^^tBd 
Tott will find this opening analyzed at length, tm " Petroff 's De- 
fence," m the "Chess-P]ayer*8 Handbook," p. 77 : the best subsequent 
moves for each party, are those given in Section I., Chapter IILof our 
work. Jaenisch calls it the Two King's Knight*s Game," and is very 
elaborate in his examination of it. We have not space to enter here 
into the fhrther details of the defences which we advocate, but 

* For explanation of the common abbreviatiooi^ see the imroduction, p. 5. 
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onr yoinig Mites thill ihef niqr tiMoiselveB weD ac- 
quainted with thoM details, fif«m our noct ehsptsr. Mr. Walker 
eonsidera that, recelying the odds of Book, ths tyio's best 
reply to 2 5^2?, if 2 an opinion with which we cannot 

coincide, deciding much in favour of 2 a move which is 

also In even play, for some reasons, preforable to any o^ defence. 
The PhiHdorian Defence, ^Qpj^ thoil^ safe, U not qnite so advan- 

tageoui}. 

In the King's B^ibap'B Opening— ^ 1^ ^ KBQB4 

defence is decidedly 2 ^ , ; this retort constitutes the** &ing*s 

Knight's defonco to the King's Bishop's Opening." For the 
best following moves on exicli side, see the next chapter, or the 
Handbook, p. 222. This move forms a counter attack, and eludes 
the Lopez Gambit, tlie Wing Gambit, Double Gambit, &c., all favorite 
attacks with a proficient, when giving the Rook. The Queen's 

Bishop's Fawn's Openmg, i 2 is not suffi- 

dently attacking to be well adopted by the player giving a Rook ; 

the strongest reply is 2 ; and 2 is safe enough. 

We do not advise yon to adhere ahrays to these defences, though 
the strongest ; because you wHl learn much by playing the other book 
defences in their turn. The systematic assaults to which you may 
subject yourself, will furnish you with that knowledge of Chess 
attack which you will want, in your turn, when playing with utliur 
opponents. The Evans' Gambit, for instance, is a highly interesting, 
brilliant, and instructive debut; in defending it, at the odds of R., 
you will find it best at move 5, to play the attacked B. to Q. R. 4, 
and then play K. Kt. to R. .3, preparing to take K. P. with Kt., or 
to Castle. See " Handbook," Evans' Gambit, game iii., p. 136. AVe 
have not space to say much more upon the subject of advantageous 
defences at odds, but commend their study to the ingenuity of young 
players. 
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With regard to the King*! Qambit, you will do better not to take 
the Gambit Pawn, unless you are acquainted with the correct defences 
to the various branches of the Knight's and Bishop's Gambit. If 
yon are " np** in these long and intricate routines of defence, you will 
get the more instructive game by taking the Gambit. At odds, how- 
ever, the shorter and easier course is to refbae it. 

Your best evasion to the King's Gambit, 1 2 5£0 
is, we believe, 2 as advocated by Jaenisch. This is a bet- 

ter evasion than either 2 ggpj or 2 ^ both of which are 

are, yet, safe enough. The evasion of the Gambit by K. Kt. B. 3, 
has been mnehlesanotioedthan it deserves. On all the "e^ions of 
the GamWt," the best and most ample authority is Jaemsch. In 
the above refusal, the model moves on each aide appear to be— 
KP2 KBP2 BTXP , KKtBS QPl 

1kP2 ^tea ^KSO^ *"QM" ^KtB4 
QPl , QBP2 ftOgg? 9 QMS ioQ2£3 
KtK5 



6 



^IpPl ^QKtFl MiMT 



and the first player has some advantage m position, but nothing de- 
cisive : if playing at odds, the defendant would now take P. with P., 
and then change off pieces. For the regular defence to the King's 
Knight's Gambit, see Sec. V. of Chap. 3. 
When receiving the odds of a piece, you make a strong defence to 
^ , , KP2 " ^ KBP2 ft KBQB4 

the Bishop's Gambit, thus : 1 2 "pjjp ^ "QPS" 

first player can get no attack. We conclude our remarks on de- 
fences when playing at odds with a few cautions reepectiiig some 
other minor points m play. The loss of a minor piece, early in tlie 
game, although you have the odds of the larger piece given you, 
will generally cost you the game. Towards the close of the game, 
however, a diftereuce is observable, and it often happens that the 
player giving the liook, by winning a piece for a Pawn or so, leaves 
his young opponent, if the latter has maintained his position, stronger 
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than befm When the Rook is given joa, the Ion of the excihaoge 
in the eoone of the game is not very terious, as young pl&yen handle 
their Rooks worse than any other piece. Do not be afraid to give up 
yoor surplus Rook for an anno3ring Knight or Bishop, nor a mm(»r 
piece to break up the adverse centre of Pawns — of course at a proper 
opportunity. 

Af\er Castling snugly, or cbaniiing ' Queens, young players are 
apt to bo over contident. Even alter the exchange of Queens, espe- 
cially if it has cost you a Pa^^l or two, or your opponent lias got his 
forces well into tlie centre, do not be too sure, particularly if he can 
hiuJer your Castling, as in such case he will probably be able to em- 
barrass you exceedingly. Beware of moving your K. B. l*awn before 
Castling, especially if the hostile K. B. is at Q. B. 4. Castle on the 
King's side, rather than on the Queen's — the latter in general turns 
out badly. Al'ter Castling and raoWng up the K. B. P., the Check 
of the adverse Q. at her Kt.'s 3rd, is a move whose consequences are 
easily and often overlooked by the young player. There are many 
other such points too, to be learned by experience. C)ne thing of 
which you must carefully beware, is the allowing your adversary to 
obtain a Stalemate. As soon as he is fairly reduced, he will look 
out for this, and if he has only a Queen or Rook left to move about, 
will endeavour to get his King locked up, and then cheek you so as 
to compel you to take his oidy moveable piece, and thereby give 
Stalemate. You sli(»u!d be very mindfid of this when pla}'ing a 
Rook, or your two Rooks, at the close of the game, along with 
Pawns, against his one Rook with or without Pawns. As an in- 
Rtance in point, we lefer you to positions V. and VL, at the close 
of our Critical Situations. 

The two following positions also occurred between the author 
and a tyro : — 



White had now to move, and played R. takes K. B. where* 



WHTTB. 



BLACK. 



Kat Q 

Rs at 02 and KB2 
PsatKKta and KR2 



Kat K6 

Rat QB6 

Ps at Jiai6KKt5K5 and KB5 
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upon Black drew the game by playing R. to Q. B. 8, Check, obligmg 
'White to take the and so giye {Stalemate. A similar opportu- 
nity of drawing oecnired to the author in this position also : — 



li at KKtG 
Ps atKKt? and QKt4 

Black having to play, moved R. to Q. Kt. 4. Ch. ; White thought- 
lessly stepped K. to the R. 6, when Black directly carried R. to 
K. R. 4. Ch., and whether White take B. with K. oi B., he gives 
a Stalemate. From these mstructlTe situations, the young player 
wiU perceive what care is somethnes requisite in ^««hi«g a game, 
even when the weaker force appears vithout chance. Toung players 
are sometimes hean) to say that the Book is like little or no odds 
at all, because afin4 player **ivins before he wants his Rook,** this 
is the remark of the merest beginners, and can have only any mean- 
ing in the case of the very weakest Book players ; such as know so 
little of the game, as to be beaten with literally a mere handful 
of men. 

l^os, tiiinirifig too highly of tfadr own strei^;th, often suppose 
that they have quite got over the odds of the Book,** long before 
they really have. They do not know enon^ of the game to see how 
small their strength is. When an old player, you will look back 
upon the time when you received tJie Book, and perceiving how much 
was then unlearned, smile upon your fimcied strength. 

A young player will ask, how long shall I be in overcoming the 
odds of the Book? Perhaps a year or two. If you have opportu- 
nity to practice continually with really strong players, you will pro- 
bably not remain nearly so long at such odds, aa you would if playing 
only with weak men, or those about your own force. We recom- 
mend to your attention the defence'games at the odds of the Book, 
in the G. P. Companion,** book 5^ p. 402. 

Giving the first move, m addition to the Book, increases the odds 
a good deal, as the second player must find it extreme^ difficult both 
to prevent the ezishange of pieces, and torn the attack back vpon 
his foe. Giving the Queen in ezdiaiige Ibr the Bookj is odds rather 



WHITE. 



BLACK. 



KatKKtS 

R at QB7 



K at KKt 
RatQKt 
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liMTier than giving the Book. Jn ^llaymg the "Pswm* Game,*' the 
remoral of a Book will be abosfc eo— p a iHe d by fire extrs Pkwns, 
or foor. You will observe that the openings springiBg horn 

im, iQBE? ^ ^ i^^,., 

rather than attacking ; so that they aie seldom adopted hj a player 
giving such odda aa the Book. We now paaa on to say a few 
words 

3. Om receiving the odd* of He Jum^^— When so atrong as 
to take only the odda of a Kniicfat from a real profieient, we 
may suppose yon to be above all radimentafy adviee. We 
shall not therefore have very onieh to say on these oddr. In a 
match at the odds of Kni^ yonr sttomreet ^aa is to meet 

1 — with 1 jjpji or with 1 Qjg^* Supposing botii parties 
to have played 1 gpgi your safest reply to 2 — — - is 

^ ^ KKxm* dangers of the gambit. 

Beceiving the Qneen*s Enighty your strongest defence against 

- KP2 n KKtV/.] . , , ... ^ ^ 

KF2 ' expenence leads us to believe to be 2 -^pgi 

because, as he has no Q. Kt., there is not any objection to the early 
iorHe of your Q. For the details of this opening, see the G. P. 
Handbook, p. 99 ; orWalker's "Art of CJhess-pIay," p. 50. With the 

odds of Kt., you best meet 2 ^Q?^ by playing 2 - 

aludfflg the "Evans "and "Wing "gambits; try, however, the diffe 
rent book defences m their tam-tiie Knight is killing odds. In 
general, as soon as you conveniently can, oppose your Q. B., 
at K, 8, to the adverse E. B ; this is often much stronger than pin- 
nuig the adverse K. Kt with this B., a move of which young players 
at odds are too fond. The Bang's Knight, as weU as the Queen's, is 
▼ery often c^ven in odds, although the Q. Kt. is the commoner odds 
of the two In the C. P. Companion, Chaps, n. and XV. you wUl 
fiajl many valuable and instructive games at both these odds. 
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Against many pkyera, not well Tened in the theory of the open- 
ings, it is easier to give the K. Et. than the Q. Kt. In the former 
oddS| the attack consequent upon an error is more dashing, as the 
first pUyer is ahle very early to Castle, and play up his K. B. P. 

In concluding our remarks to young players on receiTing the odds 
of a pleoe, we vould say, always take such odds from a superior 
player as he thinks fit to give. A fine player always knows what 
odds he can fitirly render. Do not, therefore, if you find yourself 
beaten at the odds of a Book, flatter yourself that it is only because 
yon are careless, or over confident; nor are you to imagine that yon 
would do better if only receiying the Knight. This is a very conunon 
error among young players, who fancy that they are not doing thev 
best, when routed at the odds of the Book. The attack, when the 
Knight is given you, may not be, as Penn observes, so rapid and 
violent as when yon have the Book given yon, but your ultimate 
defeat would be much more certain. If, in the one case, you were 
quicUy killed, in the other you would die in Imgering torments. 

Few things are more annoying to a akilfhl player, than being bored 
to play even, or at small odds, with a player to whom he knows 
he ought to give a Book. 

Bemember that the finished player knows your strength much 
better than you do yourself and if yon wish to prove that he cannot 
give you a Rook, do so by checkmating him, and not as some 
players do, by vain excuses for their own defeats. 

The Knight (mdM€9€ are odds very nearly as heavy as the Book. 
Indeed most fine players, we believe, would prefer giving the Book 
to the Kuiglit and Move. 

The odds of the " exchange," (that is giving the Book in ex- 
change for an adverse Knight) is not heavy. On account of the 
variety of skilful attack and defence which these lively odds admit, 
they deserve much more patronage than is bestowed on them. 

4. On receiving the odds of the Pawn. — We now pass on to the 
smaller odds, wherein the stronger player yields no piece, but 
only a Pawn and the first move or two. 

Observe first, that the Pawn given in odds, is always the King's 
Bishop's, tliat Pawn being considered the most serviceable. The 
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odds of tlie Pawn and two moyes is very oiach in vogue among our 
leading players, and its features shovldbe studied, therefore, by eveiy 
Chess aspirant who has surmounted the larger odds of a piece. 

Among weak players, these small odds are of little value, — greater 
advantages than the Pawn and move being lost and won, on each 
side, many times in the course of a game, without either party's 
being aware of it. But among fine players they tell heavily. As 
players taking only the "Pawn and two** from first-rate men, are 
of course above aU our advice, we shall only offer a few hints and 
directions to such young amateurs, as take these odds from those 
who are somewhat theur superiors. 

If you know not how to take advantage of these small odds, but 
are unacquainted with their openings, the Pawn and move or two 
will prove of little or no advantage to you. 

No player need be ignorant of the correct play at these odds, 
however, since the pubUcalion of Mr, Staunton's " Chess Player's 
Companion." At Chapter XYUI., page 448, of that work, you will 
find the important analysis of the Pawn and Two," with all its 
variations, as complete as any of the other openings. We may just 
remark that, receiving the *'Pawn and Two," your best leading 
moves seem to be K. P. 2 and Q. P. 2 ; you thus occupy the 
centre, and liberate your pieces for action. When allowed so many 
moves Ht starting, you will be aware that the law always prohibits 
you crossing your own half of the board. When receiving the Pawn 
and two, there is great danger of your playing in too rushing and 
forward a style. You must not expect to win in a haste, it is not 
the two moves, but the Pawn, which should cost him the game. 
Neglect not, therefore, any ordinary precautions. At the Pawn and 
two, it is not generally good pLiy to make many early exchanges of 
pieces. 

On the receiving of the Pawn and Move " we need say little. 
In order to derive proper advantage from these small odds, you must 
be somewliat acquainted with tlie book analysis ; see the " Chess 
Player's Companion," Chapter XIX, where the attack and the best 
defence is fully mapped out. Your l)e!?t first move seems to be 
K. P. 2; to which he may reply with K. P. 1, or Q. Kt. to 
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B. 3, or Q. P. 1, or K. Kt. to R. 3, Ac; of conm be 
eaimot pky, 1* K. P. 2, or yon would decide the game at once 
by playing 2. Q. to K. R. 5 (check), &e. In the vobime before 
him, the student will find at Chapter V.,. Part n., several instmctiye 
eiamples o£ games pUyed at the odds of "Pawn and Move," and 
'* Pawn and Two,** whence he may learn a good deal, both of the 
attack and of the defence. 

The reader will remember that we planned to divide oar remarks 
on odds into two Sections, the receteo^, and givmg of odds. We 
come now to 

THE GIVINa OF ODDB. 

Oar remarks under this head are, of course, not intended for 
the proficient ; but for the use of young students, who, although 
not in reality very strong players, are able to render odds to many 
of their brethren in Chess. Of this promising class, there are we 
believe, at least a few in almost every Chess circle. After a few 
preliminary general remarks on Giving Odds, we shall proceed to 
some hints on matters of detail, which may prove useful to young 
players. 

As a general rule, we would say, always give odds where you are 
able to do so. The ability to give odds well is not a sure criterion 
of a player's real force. There is, indeed, it has been observed, a 
certain knack in this variety of the game, — an aptitude at hitting the 
most promising line of attack in the opening, and at bringmg round 
all possible amount of force speedily to bear on the adverse king ; 
and at perceiving a judicious sacritic e, or a cunning departure from 
the book routine. This kind of dexterity, or readiness in play, is 
often not possessed by very strong players, whilst yet belonging, 
it may be, in no small degree, to those who are really their decided 
inferiors in sound play. It requires a quick tact, and brilliant in- 
ventive genius, to yield heavy odds with striking ability. What 
bold, sparkling, dashing specimens, are among the games played at 
heavy odds by Mr. Horwitz ! 

In Mr. Staunton's contests at odds, we find models of inven- 
tion, daring, and endurance, uneq^ualled. The ingenuity and resource 
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displayed, in this class of games, by Mr. Buckle and Mr. Harrwitz, 
have excited the admiration of every Cliess-player. 

Many very potent players never attain tlie jjuwer of giving odds 
well. It often recjuircs tlie playing of seveiul games between two 
parties, to enable the stronger player to give the weaker all the odds 
he is competent. The latter's knowkulge cf the game, and style of 
play, &c., cannot always be gi-asped from one* or two games only. 
The converse of this is also sometimes observable. One great diffi- 
culty in giving odds, lies in that particular wherein this species of 
game ditfers from ordinary play, i. e., the superior players being 
obliged to guard, besides all usual contingencies, against the natural 
incessant attempts of his adversary to facilitate his game by changing 
off pieces as fast as possible. "When you give a player odds, this is 
his best plan, and you must parry it as well as you can. 

Of course when yielding the odds of a piece, you are often com- 
pelled to play unsound moves, the effects of which your opponent is 
not supposed to be able' to see through. 

It often ha])pens that agahist a weak player, or one versed only in 
certain stereotyped routines, your best plan is to give him a weak 
move, in order at once to draw him from the beaten path, and throw 
him on his own resources. 

Much of the art of giving odds consists in gaining time, cramping 
your opponent's game, crowding his pieces, cutting off retreat from 
his King, tempting his Queen out of the scene of action, and taking 
advantage of her absence, — but much better than any rules like these, 
is the playing over of games wherein masterly players have given 
odds. If yon wish to excel in giving odds to your inferiors, you 
will learn more from such contesta than £:om anything else. Abun- 
dance of brilliant models, at every amount of odds, is within the 
reach of every player. The games played by Mr. McDonnell at odds, 
are very sparkling and mstractive ; those wherein he gave the Knight 
are better, and more improving than those at the Rook ; owing to the 
badness and lameness of the defences against the King's Gambit, 
made by the playera to whom McDonnell* gave the Castle. Books 

• All M'Donneirs recorded games at odds are contained in ]Mr. Walker's 
*' Thousand Chess Studies,' ' wherein arc also lots of other masterly contests 
it oddfl^ by the bestplayen. 
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I. and v. of Mr. Staunton's " Chesa Pltyer's Companion/* are wholly 
devoted to games at odds, and furnish the student of the art of givfaig 
odds, with all he could wish for. The admirable games- in that 
volume, played by its author at the odds of the Rook, King's Knight, 
and Queen's Knight, will supply to the young player a fnnd of the 
most delightful and instructive Chess study. 

We conclude with a few remarks on the openings, in giving the 
different amounts of odds. Much of your success, when giving the 
odds of a piece, of course depends upon your opening. If, when 
giving a piece, you adopt a well known, straightforward, and not very 
attacking opening, your chance of success is diminished immensely, 
as he will be able to develope his whole force. Castle securely, and 
change off pieces. Your opening should be as attacking, and as diffi- 
cult for the defendant as you can make it, keeping him as long as 
possible upon a servile defence. 

To young players who are well versed in the openings, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult, for a proficient even, to give such large odds as a 
piece. 

Giving the odds of the Queen's Rook or Kni^;ht, the Evans' Gambit 
is, on the whole, the most favourable opening the first player can set 
up, because the attack in that debut has so many forms, and is so 
extremely tenacious. Giving the Kook, the " Wing* Gambit," and 
the Double Gambit, arc also favourite assaults. The King's Gambit 
too, is a famous opcninc; wlien you give tlie odds of liook, but 
the modern book defences thereto are so eoniplete and so elaborate, 
that if the younger player know the routine, its attack is very liable 
to lireak down. The Bi.shop's Gambit is not so good, because there 
are so many irregular defences which, at odds, soon abolish its attack 
altogether. The IMshop's Gambit answers best against players par 
tially acquainted with the correct defence to it. Giving such advan- 
tage as the liook, of course you should have some knowledge of your 
opponent's play. 

Young players giving the odds of a piece, often find it very difficult 
to know wliether an exchange of pieces should bo ventured, or avoided 



•Thatis I 



KP2 „ KBB4 



QgtP2 



KP2 KbBi 
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St the loss of time. There is no rale beyond experience and calcu- 
Ution. Even at odds tt is often best not to shrink, if by the ehange 
yon can draw the adverse Queen into position for attadc, or other- 
wise gain time, or secure a passed Pawn^s progress. 

Touog players, when they have lost, having had the odds of the 
Book, will often tell yon that they really ought to have won that 
game,'* that it was " fairly their own,** and make other such apologies 
for their losing by a slip,** what they had, as they say, dead won.*' 
To these excuses you may jnst reply, that, of course, they m^hi to 
- have won, as they started with a won game ; but unless you expected 
them to make a good many bad moves you would never have given 
them a Rook. 

Young players often seem to forget that the strongest tackle will 
not hold a heavy fish, though fiurly hooked, unless it is managed by 
skilful hands. The not maiding blunders constitutes, indeed, an essen- 
tial and rather important diflference between good and bad players. 

We need not say more on givmg the Book. The Knight is very 
large odds, and in ^ving it you presuppose a great disparity of skilL 
When minus the Queen*8 Knight, your opening must frame an early 
attack ; besides the Evans* Gambit,* the Double Gambit, Wing Gam- 
bit, and some other forms of the King*s Bishop*s game, are fiiYour- 
able detect. The lpng*s Gambit Is also a favourite with some players, 
at these odds, tiiou^ it should be weaker than some others, owing 
to the Queen*s Knight being an important agent in the King^s Gambit 
attacks. The " Fianchetto ** is also a ftur venture. Without your 
Q.*s Knight, you would do badly to set up the Bishop's Gambit, or 
the Queen*s GamMt, or the Close game ; also the ordinary Ginoco 
Piano and Scotch game are disadvantageous. 

We now proceed to say a few words on the odds of the King's 
Knight. Here the different forms of the King*s Bishop's opening 
are your most favourable attacks. Ton can GasUe early, and play 
up the K. B. Pawn in good time ; so as, unless your adversary play 
very carefully, to make a promising onslaught on the King*s side ; 

* The games at the odds of Q. Kt. played by M'Dounell at this opening 
are Tery beautiful. See his collected games by Greenwood Walker, or Mr. 
Geoige Walker's ** Chess Studies." 
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but the worst U, as Mr. Stannton observes, that your Queen's side 
forces are often lagging behind nntU the battle is decided against yon. 
Giving the E. Knight, yon may also open advantageously with the 
Qneen*s Gambit, and the Queen's Bishop's opening, taking early 
advantage of the freedom of your K. B. Pawn. When giving the K. 
Kt., there is a &vourite opening commencing thusi^ KP2 



well against young players, or men not strong in the openings. 
For the defence to the diiferent varieties of this attack, see our next 
Chapter, under the " Centre Pawn's Opening." 

We have sometimes heard young players (very fair players too) say 
that the Knight is no great odds, and that it appears to make little 
diffsrence in the first player's strength of game, seeing how 
quickly the Rook is brought into play on the side where the Knight 
is given. The idea tliat a Knight is small odds, is, however, a great 
delusion — it is in reality immense, and though a skilful player will 
make the most of his position, should, ere long, load, with correct 
opposing play, to the forced exchanging of pieces, and step by step, 
to certain and utter loss. Of course, it is to be expected that the 
force minus only a Knight will hold out, even against the best play, 
considerably longer than when minus a Hook. The recorded games 
in our dilferent Chess works and periodicals, at the odds of a Knight, 
form a most interesting and elegant portion of Chess manufacture. 
The Knight not constituting alone a mating force, there is, in combats 
at tliis odds, more interest, a greater variety and length of contest, and 
more sound manccuvre, than in games wherein there is made such 
gigantic inequality as that of a Hook. * 

It is found so difficult to give young players the odds of a piece 
after they have learnt well the book openings, that the proper advan- 
tage is sometimes yielded by giving, instead of a piece, the first 
several moves. Thus, in place of removing one of his Knights, the 
superior player may give his opponent the first five or six moves. 
The Kook might be equalled by ceding instead, seven or eight moves 
at starting. Of course, the party receiving these moves is never to 




2 3 &c. This debut generaUy 



answers extremely 
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crow his own half of tlie board before his opponent has played. This 
method of giving odds, altliough it serve to tlirow the weaker player 
on his own resources, is little practised, owing to the giver's getting a 
most uncomfortable game, and to the strong antipathy to innovation 
existing among Chess players. 

We now arrive at the concluding topic of our observations on odds. 
In giving the " Pawn and move," or the " Pawn and two moves," it 
is absolutely necessary that you should know well the standard moves 
in tlie defence. If unacquainted with these routine steps, you will 
probably find the odds of the '* Pawn and two" more ruinous tlian the 
giving of a piece. For the best attacks and defences, in the games of 
the Pawn and two moves and Pawn and move, consult the " Chess 
Player's Companion,*' pp. 448— 470. See, also, Sections 1 and 2 of 
our Selection of Games, Part II. 

Inclosing our long, and somewhat desultory, chapter on the Study 
and Practice of Chess, we cannot but agree with an old writer, in 
wishing that we coold furnish players with a rule for avoiding 
mistakes. 

We beg to suggest two maiimfl — perhaps the best of which this 

business will admit : — 

I. Strive to acquire and maintain a habit of playing uniformly at a 
moderate rate ; never allowing yourself to move without a little calm 
retiection. 

II. Never permit yourself to retract a move, nor to touch one 
piece and move another. 

These two simple rules, borne in mind, and carried out in practice, 
will conduce more than anything else to render your play steady. 
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CHAPTER nL 

A SUO&T EXAMi^ATION OF THE OPENIKOS. 

As ire have before observed, the dtffimEl openings of the game 
consthate that braneh of CShess theory irfaich reqiures, most of aU, the 
young player's study. 

In the present chapter it is not intended to enter into an elaborate 
analysis of each dAut^ but, rather, to present the student irith a sum- 
mary of the merits of the principal openings respectively, pointing 
out what appear to us the best attacks and defiances in each. 

We sha]], however, whilst treating of each opening, always fbmiah 
the student with references to the best authorities which he can con- 
sult for eon^pUU analysis of the opening under consideration, with its 
variations.* 

The young player will perceive that we do not make it our busi- 
ness to teach him the whole of the openings (leaving that to 
larger treatises), so much as to guide him in the study of them, pre- 
sent him with a summary of the leading points in every oue, and 
direct him how to play each to the greatest advantage. 

We have not, of course, the vanity to suppose that all good players 
will agree with our judgment in every point, and therefore submit 
these conclusions with all modesty to the Chess world ; assured, at the 
same time, that the opinions here proposed are founded on observa- 
tion, practice, and careful study. 

Tt were mucli to be wished that there existed a more complete and 
explicit nomenclature of the openings, with their different ])ranches. 

Every Chess writer of the present day feels a troublesome defi- 
ciency here, in what may be called the Uranunar of Chess ; and when 

* Sec Note on page 6. 
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thrown on his own mvention for a name to some debut, is obliged to 
contrive a distinctive as little arbitrary and as intelligible as he can. 

We shall divide the openings into eight distinct grand Claaaee. We 
shall treat each of these separately, subdividing every class, so as to 
have every variety of opening under its proper head* 

The leading openings, then, are as follows 

Class I., The King's Knight's Game; XI., The King's Bishop's 
Game ; III,, The Centre Pawn's Opening ; IV., The Queen's Bishop's 
Pawn's Game ; V., The King's Gambit ; VI., The Queen's Gambit ; 
VII., The Qose Game ; VIII., The Irreguhir Openings. 

We now proceed to discuss briefly each of these openings in order. 



I. 

THE KING'S KMiaHT*8 OPENDia. 

This is the most popular of all th(W)peiHngs. It is the oldest 
and perlinps the soiiiulest attack which the first player can adopt. 
Tlie debut takes its iiame from your attacking his King's Pawn with 
your King's Knight, at the second move, thus : — * 

^ KP2 2 ^0 ^ He is now called upon to defend 

his K. Pawn. Before stating what is his correct play in answer to 
this attack, we may observe that these four defences are objectionable, 

^ KBPl ^ KBQ ^ QK2, or QKBS ^ 

weak ; these replies are all contrary to the 



^ KBP2 
principles of souud plny.f 

*Thn>aghoat this Chapter, we address the first player in the leeond per« 
son, and speak of the second player, or defending party, in the third person. 
We dispense with all nselefls distinction of colour. 



t We have not space to analyse these moves — but direct the student to 
refer, for demonstration, to the *' Chess-Player's Handbook," Book ii., Chap. 
L Our chapter ia not, indeed, intended fur a complete analysis of thi 
openings^ Init asasammary of condosioii^ orllieses resoltfaig fion the latest 
aiM soondest researehes in the openings* 
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He has three good replies, riz , 2 2 ^g^ggi and 

2 ^^^^^ Of these tliree, the last is that advocated as best by 

the ehief authorities of the proBent day. 

It appears to iis, howeyer, that there is not much to choose between 
them. Each has its merits. It has never been shown that the Phili- 

dorian deience, 2 QpY* ^^^^^ game, but merely that with it 

the second player must be content with a dose and rather confined 
position. 

Set agamst this, however, the &ct that the latest analyses of the 
Evans* Gambit give the advantage to the first player, and that the 

standard defence 2 Q^g^i ^^'f *o Evans' attack if you 

chose. 

t 

The defence of 2 , was first well analyzed by Jaenisch. 

J\-Kti5«5 

He originally advocated it as the best defence, but since admits that 
the first player can maintain a somewhat better position. All 
things considered, this defence (whit h Jaenisch calls the Two King's 
Knight's Opening, and styled in the Chess-player's Handbook" 

" PetroflTs Defence") seems to us rather superior to 2 — , and 

as favourable as 2 — . Some of the attacks obtainable 

upon the standard defence of Q Kt. B. 3 appear generally to throw 
the chances in favour of the first player, in games actually played ; 
the attack in the Evans' wins, in play, in a considerable majority of 
instances, and the same may be said of other tenacious attacks upon 
the classic defence of Q. Kt. * So that, as far as actual play is con- 
cerned, we think that there is no stronger olgection to the 

defence of 2 than to that of 2 ^j^^ - Mr. Walker 

• Especially the " Knipht's Game of Rny Lopc7 :" in estimating the 
strengths ot the difi'ercnt Upcuings, it is not to be turgutten that theory and 
actaiu play are difiieient things. 
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Bm, in his Art of OhARB-play,** that this defence, 2 — _ 

Ivlvt to DO 

"may fairly be risked;" and in the " Handbook," Mr. Staunton aiipcars 
ftt least to consider it entitled to more favour than it has met with, though 

not admitting it to an equality with 2 . Amattura will 

percaye that our preference for 2 rests in great mea- 

Kjvtljo 

sure on the grounds of its avoiding such attacks as the Lopez Knight's 
Game and Evans' Gambit, so difficult and dangerous for the second 
player. It seems to us to be indeed the defending player's easiest 
and most forward plan of developing his game. The following are 
the best moves in this opening :— 

. KP2 ^ KKtB3 a KtxP m KtB3 

'kP2 ^ TOtM ^ qpT *KtxP 

5 Ql!2 g KBQ3 „ Cas. ^ QBT^ 

QFl KBK2 i^KXhd giiK3 

g QKPl 
^as. 

Now, the " Handbook" observes, " Von liavc a good attacking situa- 
tion." More cannot be said for the first player's game ; there is 
nothing to lead to the conclusion that the defence cannot succeed. 
The attack as above is the strongest that can be made — against any 
other he soon obtains a perfectly even game.* The books do not in- 
form us what ought now to be his 10th moye : it appears to us that 

he miglit play 10 g^pj- or f lo ^r^^ ^th an even game. 
In the aboTe Tariation C. P. Handbook,*' p. 81), be may also 

move 8 but his game becomes constrained •thereby, 

yji* 1 

^ ttt^-tvo >b ventnrable. See Jaenisch and Walker (last edit., 
p. 46) on this opening. Mr. Waller's late analyses of the Evans' 

• See the " C. P. Handbook. " 
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Gambit tend to shew the soundness of that assault. Now, if the best 
existing analyses of the Evans', or any other attack, obtainable upon 

the ci^ic defenc. of 2 :^^^i,3^1o« by ««rding to th. 

attacking party, it follows that until such analysis be proved faulty 
the old acknowedged defence to the King's Knight's opening cannot 

be considered better than the reply of 2 At any rate 

Kktl53. 

ve should feel disposed to require the test of further analysis, and 
more trial in actual play, before deciding upon the reapectiye merits 
of the two. "We commend this defence f of K.Kt. versus K. Kt., to 
the attention of skilful amateurs, and pass on to a brief illustration of 

the closer defence of Phllidor, viz., 2 We believe that the 

Philidorian defence has been denounced more severely than it de- 
■ems. Among the old authorities, its chief adyocates are Suy Lo- 
pes and Fhilidor— two names of weight. Lopez commends 2 * 

in order, as Jaenisch observes, that the second player may avoid 

the multiplied and dangerous attacks to which 2. , 

^KtiiS 

exposes him. He was perfectly aware of the defects of 2^^^, 

but thought them, on the whole, less considerable than the objec- 
tions to 2 — — 
QKtB3 

Fhilidor, idways objecting to the unnecessary playing out of the 
Knights upon, or in firont^ of the Pawns, prefers the defence of 

• We My advantage^ because Mr. Waller's analysis shews, ■we thibk, that 
the Erans* attack can, against the best kuuwn system cf defence, win 
back its Pawn, with a ftiUy equal position: the second player having, 
throughout, a series of most difficult, dangcnMis, aud critical posiciouh, 
wherein the chances of error render the iirtt player's game pre/erabU t» 
actual ph^ 

t It should not be forgotten that in the game between Pesth and Paris, 

given in the "Handbook," p. 86, wherein Paris played this defence 
^hough not after the best fashion), the second players might have drawn 
the game, had they been content to draw, at the 20th move. 
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^ principle; and censnres'as contrary to bis theory of 

correct Pawn-play, both the attack aud defence of tlie commonly 
esteemed Kmg's Knight*s opening. But Philidor's doctrmes, 
however classical iii appearance, arc untenable : it is certain tliat there 

ia, in the royal opening, no better attack than 2 The 

defence of 2 ^^^^^ is supported by all the Italian masters. 

Modem analysts and authors have spent much labor upon the ex- 
amination of the defence 2 , In the *^Art of Chess-play," 
fourth edition, Mr. Walker expresses himself thus, It is not pre 
tended that 2 can be proved directly to lose the game, but 

merely that it yields the second jiluyer a crowded position, contain- 
ing the seeds of defeat." Jaeniscli, admitting that tliis defence gives 
tlie defending player an inferior opening, appears not to consider that 
it need involve the game. It is concluded in the " Handbook," on 

dismissing the opening, that this defence of 2 -p-^ is ''not ten- 

able," since the second player will, if the best moves are adopted in 
tlie attack, " ahvays liave a very insecure or constrained game." 
Perhaps this is saying too much, as his game, for all that has been 
proved, should become efjual, in time. Our conclusion respecting 
the Philidorian defence is, that it cannot be considered untenable. It 
cannot be denied that it gives the second player a close game — 
that you will get an attacking situation. But be it remembered 
that a cramped game is not necessarily a lost one — no such thing. 
He must be content to conduct a close defence, and develop 
gradually. The advantage of the first move is considered imially* 
to cease about the fourteenth move. This is a long servitude for the 
defendant, but tlie fact is, that if he does not wish you to obtain a fine 

* In the Philidorian defence, the first player's advanta^ should not last 

so li)r.g. 
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KP2 

attacking situation, ha should meet 1 with 1 



KPl 



or 



byl. and not withl. — We thiok that with 

QBF2 KF2 

the best subsequent play, the defence 2 is safe. It 

remaiufi for players to weigh well the comparative risks in play, of 

this move, and of 2 We can scarcely admit i 

^K.ti5o l^l- 1 

to an equality with 2 j^j^j^ as the latter tends more to his 

freedom and a balance of position. The main objection 

to 2 ^ is that it confines his K. B.,but then it liberates his 

QB, and although his KB will be bIuU in at K2, it wiU not be by 
any means useless. It is theoretically proveable that the defence 

2 -gjTf* yields him a close dtuation, but we doubt if^ in play, 

the risks of 2 ^j^^ are not quite at great. We should like 

to see the Philidorian defence tested hj its adoption in a correspon- 
dence game between two powerfhl clubs. We now proceed to 

display the moves given as best, by the authorities in this 
, KP2 o KKtB3 o QP2 . QBKKtS 

openmg:- i ^ (pT" KKtB3 FxP~ 

^KB^ ^S^' 7^ This variation is given 

by Jaenisch, and the " Handbook," p. 70; and the opening is now 
dismissed, with the remark that you "have a better position than he 

has;" it appears to us that he may now play 7 ^^d 

have a very secure game ; he threatens to attack your Q with QEt 
Bd, and he has KKtQ2 and otto good moves ; in short, his game 
strikes us as not wanting in resource. The second player may vary 
the order of liis moves, but those given as above are best. 

QmiiuiotherTHbtian:- 2^5? 3^ 

s 
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(3 QBKKtS i, not good.) * ^3 QH^ 



ke gams the move on yon, as shewn hj Jaemsch, p. 154.) 

5 KBKt5 « QQ „ QBKt5 g QKtB3 , 

your game is freer than his— bnt there is no material advantage. 

Jaeoisch makes him now play 8 ^ ■ we should rather prefer 

QKtK4 

8 Qgp^ And his game will be quite equal to yours. You have 
another attack in 3 ^^^^ against which authorities agree that 

he may securely foU the attack by 3 Qgp| ; or by 3 which 

QP2 

Jaenisch thinks best.* But he certainly should not meet 3 — 
KjBB4 

or 3 by 3 ifup g i counter gambit was taught by Phili- 

dor, but Is really much too yenturesome and haaardous. Contrary 

to the authors, we prefer the attack of 3-5502^ to 3-22? ; here is a 

... , KP2 o KKtB3 5 KBB4 ^ QKtB3 ^ QP2 

variation of our own, 1 ^ Z 3 4 6 ^ 

6 — and you have the finer game : but observe that he might 

play 3 m^^ , which we deem best, and conducive ultimately to an 
even game. 

After the defence 2 Qp|- the second player has maoy modes of 

getting a -very bad game, bat onr first two variations, wheidn tlie 
attack is played in the manner laid down as best, prove, we think, that 

be may, wth proper care, come throng^ both safe and strong. 

* To both these moves we prefer 3 , ; deeming S and 

aSKS QBKikS 



bad. 
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TCP2 KKtB3 

The Giuoco Piano— Jidar the accepted defence, 1 j^p^ 2 ^^^^^ 
you liave no better move than 3 — ^= — , and his standard reply it 

•lao 4 ggQg;^i ^^^^ this opening constitutes the Giuoco Piano of 

. T 1- t o KBR4 , QP2 

the Italian masters. ^If he meets 3 ^^p2 ^ QpT 

better game.^ The standard model attaek in the Giuoco Piano ia as 

ftillAw. .-1^2 ^^^^'^ 3 ^^^^^ 4 ^^^^^ 5 

KP2 QKtli'J Klim KKtli3 I'X^ Qi'ii 

^KBQKtS HxKteh PxP_ . . n QliM .„dthe 

KKtK5 ^ PXB ^liQKt3 gbKi5 " Cas ™"™ 
game is even. We now make our observations on the progress of 

QP2» 

this attack and defence. If he play 3 .. ,. , r.^ yon may move 4 ^ — 

*^ KKtlid 

and liave an advantngcous and, we believe, somewhat superior opening : 
Bee the ''Two Knight's game," in the "Handbook," or last Edit, oi Wal- 
ker's Treatise. Tour 4 ^^^^ is a very good attack, bnt not so 

* Or yon may, in case he play 8 4 , * having 

the attack of the **Two Knight's game." In this attack, as commonly 
given in the books, however, we have not foil faith, on aeoonnt of this va^ 

• ... , Kl'2 „ KKtm ^ KBB4 ^ KtKtS . PXP 
nation ot his: — 1 2 3 .. 4 . . ~ 5 



kPs <^tiia EEtBs QP2 gKtR4 

g KR^ PXP QKB3^ KBR4 jfl^ough yon havea pawn 

mcoe, his game is free, and lins Romc rcsooiee. (Observe that in die above 
variation,if 5 , ~~ 6 ^^^Xj^ with a winning attaek.— See "Hsnd- 

book,'* p. 141.) It at 8 you play any other move than QKE3, lie gets the 
better position ; yet the move in question docs not seem to us quite satisfac- 
tory. Besides the common attack of 4 ^^^^^^ ^^^^ in the " Two Kt's 

defoooe,** the strong move of 4 2=., 

>2 
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strong and tenacioiu as 4 9^^ , the Evans* Gambit 
defence 4 ^^^^^^ is decidedly the best he has : obsem that 
^ <Ti7oi> inefficient, and, as we think, dangenmr. 

(Handbook, p. 114.) He may, howerer, pky 4 with tolera- 
ble safety, but you can then obtain a formidable centre, thus; — 

'mi:, ('^6^ you get «a«r the 
game win be somewhat preferable. Also the de&nce 4 



is weak. To retttm to the model game, yonr move 5 is styled 

OPl 

bett by Walker and Jaenisch, who despise 5 ^ — , and set it down aa 

unworthy of analysis. With greater justice, Mr Staunton and Mr. 
Lewis esteem the latterjust as good. Of the two we prefer 5 

be««« if ,»« foltow »p 6 OS tl« b-t th« 

6 — he at once frees and fblly equalises his game by 6 Qp^W^ 
KPl 

call 6 yonr best manner of following the attack, because if 

PxP 

instead yon play 6 he can check with KB, and chan^ pieces, 



KBQKta 



and then pky 8 with advantage.^ Besides these two moyee 
yon may also play 5 and he should reply with 6 ^ or 

^ KtxKP of which should lead to a pretty even game Too 
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geous away of playing the Giuoco Piano as any you bare. In llie 
itaDdardmodel attack he may also play 6 asshewiLby Jae- 

nisch with an immense amount of analyaia ; bat 6 ^^p^ is strongest 

(jra ^' « mm ^ forifthenyonplay 7 
^ liir ^>«tt««««wforhimthanfory6ii,a8akoif7 ^XPenpa^s. 

At move d* it were useless for him to pky 9 10^^ for he 

■ only helps you to develop thereby. 

In playing the GBuoco Piano a yeiy common mode of carrying on 

This Imd of pUying is as good as any other, and leads to a fine, varied 
game with positions both equal and veiy similar. 

The most complete analysis of the Giuoco Piano is to be found in 
Jaenisch, where the opening is quite exhausted. The author gives 
namberless instructions and useful variation.s, not to be found else- 
where. In the " Handbook" also, the dtbui h ably and copiously treated 
of. The following elaborate model attack and defence in this opening 

we extract from Jaenisch:^! 2 KBB4 qbpi 

KP2 ^ QKtB3 KliM KKtm 

QP2 KPl KBKt5 BxKtch Px? ,^QKtB3 
^ PXP QP2 KKtK5 ^ Pxir ^ KBi^3 ^^POBT 
ll ^XP ?XKt KKtQ4 J, Cas QRP2 OBK3 

^'KKtxKt ^^HXP Cas BQKiS QKF2 KUK 

KBP2 KtQKt3 KRK . 

QBP2 QBK3 QRQB ™8»«» these moves 

Jaenisch holds to be the best possible on each side. 

In the advanced stages of a Giuoeo Piano game, there often occur, 

especially after the adoption of 4 , several manoeuvres in 
play, almost peculiar to this Opening ; such as the bringing round of 

* OftiieStsnd&rdattsek. 
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the Q. Kt. to the K's side, to assist the attack on the adverse King, 
by establishing a Kt. at K. B. 5. or at K. R. 5, — a line of play re- 
quiring often a similar counter manceuvre from the opposite array: 
the opposing of the Q. B. to the hostile K. B., at the K. 3, a move 
to which Mr. Walker counsels you to reply by forthwith changing Bs, 
thongh it is most common to retreat the K. B. to K. Kt. 3 : then 
there is the pinning of the K. Kt. with Q. B., a move often proper to 
guard against by K. R. P. 1 : it is very seldom safe to follow np 
K. K. V. 1. by K. Kt. P. 2 : the playing of the K. Kt. from K. B. 3 
to £. fi. 2, in order to be able to play up K. B. F. 2, is another ma- 
noeavre which the student will observe. These and many other 
" points" the young player will leam in his play, and by the conning 
over recorded games. We conclude our illustration of the Ginoeo 
Piano (two Italian words, Oiuoeo ugnifying phjf, and PianOy smooth 
or plain ; i. e. even play, beeanse equal force is evenly brought out 
on each side, without the sacrifice of any Pawn), by observing that 
it forms an Opening of immense variety and extent, and 15; a very 
good sound attack for the first player ; that although difficult of ana- 
lysis in its later stages, the known defence, as laid down in the best 
treatises, is in every respect perfect and satisfactory. 

The Seateh Goaie.— We class this branch of the King's Kni^*a 
Opening, as next in standing and importance to the Giuooo 
Piano. The Scotch game is otherwise known also as the " Scottish 
Gambit/* the " Central Gambit," " the Queen's Pawn Game,** 
and " the Qneen*s Pawn-two Opening." The Scotch game, 
or Queen's pawn-two Opening, may, as Mr. Walker says, be 
classed simply as a variation of the Giuoco Piano. If the at- 
tack in the former be conducted in the best method, the posi- ' 
tions in the two openings are precisely the same, supposing the 
defence to be played also after the strongest style. This discovery 
was first made by Jaenisch.* There are, however, several ways of 
conducting the defence which may be adopted for variety. We have 
nothing new to remark upon this delmt, but proceed to exemplify 
the identity of the opening with the Giuoco Piano : the best moves 
in the attack and defence to the Scotch Game are: — 

* See (he Appendix to Walker's Translation of Jaenisch. 
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. KP2 n KKtB3 o QP2 ^ KBB4 ^ QBPl 
m ^' QRtTO FxP KBBi ^ KKtSS 

and the position is similar, exactly, to that brought about by 

1 JiE? 2 o KBB4 . QBPl QI^ 

KP2 QKtB3 ivBB4 KKtB3 PXP ' ' 

As we before obsp.rved, however, the defence to the Scotch game 

may be varied from the standard model dut'eiice above. For instance, 

he my play 1 2 3 4 KtXKt(a) 5 Q XP g B Q I U 

^ ^ KB3 ^ * ^^^^^ position ; as yon ako 

rial advantage. 

The old analysts were long in doubt as to what were the best 
moves for him at 3, 4, and 5 ; and great was the labour spent upon 
this Opening. But until within the last few years, the defence was 
never quite satisfSeuitory. The discovery of the perfect defence be- 
longs to Jaenwch 3 U better tlian j.^^; and 4 -^j^^^ 

18 better than 4 — or than 4 . though both of these 

KBKtdch, {lei, 

may be ventured; (also 4 ^^^^ ^ Q^B3 "^^"'8^'^;) •* 

course we are supposing the attack to be played as in our first model, 
given as best. The defence moves at 3, 4, and 5, which we have just 
set down as inferior, are those amongst which authors tloiyidered 
until the entire sclieme of the correct defence was found out by that 
masterly and indefatigable analyst, Jaenisch. He had laboured long 
in the analysis of the Scottish Opening, without being satisfied with 
any of tlie given defences, and even despaired, at one time, of ever 
discovering a strictly perfect defence. 
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At the very time, however, of the publication of his treatise, that 
defensive combination which at once resolveB the Scotch game into 
the Giuoco Piano, occnned to him, and was added to his work forth- 
with, in the form of an ^[ipendix. Previous to these researches of 
Jaenisch, there waa known no perfectly satisfactory line of defence to 
the Qaeen*s Pawn-two Opening, and hence this used to be the most 
potent and successful attack which the first player could adopt. 

The student will observe that the Giuoco Piano often springs from 
theKing*s Bishop's Opening, as well as from the Scotch game; thus: — 

1 ?J? 2 5522.^ 3 and we have now the Giuoco Piano— 

KP2 KKtBS KKB4 * »»o«jivw 

of no examples of games at these openings more instruetiYe to the 
youi^ player, than are to he found in the match between Stanley • 
and RouBsean, played in America, in the year 1846. These games 
are contamed in the Chess-Player*s Chronide** of that and the 
foUowmg year, and were also published separately in a small 
pamphlet, with notes by the players. We dismiss the Scotch delmt 
with the remark, that the second player is secure therein, because by 
pkying his safest defence, he resolves the opening into the old and 
weU known Onice^ Piano, 

The Ewmf Gambit.— This attack commendag at the fourth 
move ofthe Giuoco Piano, is the strongest obtainable upon standard 
play, in that, or perhaps any other, opening. 

Ever since its invention by Captain Evans, some twenty years 
ago, this beautiful opening has much engsged the attention of Chess 
Authors and Analysts. Nevertheless, no one of the standard trea- 
tises contams a complete or satisfiMtoty analysis. lir.Ijewis and Mr. 
Walker, and the Authors ofthe Gtormaii " Handbuch,** have dxme a 
great deal towards the shaping of the atkadi and defence in this 
intricate dietef. 

Mr. Walker's treatise (1846) contains a very elaborate analysis of 
the Evans* Ghunbit, but it is devoted prindpally to the demonstration 
of the winning power of the attack against numerous very natural. 
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but incorrect, modes of defence ; and to the shewing unsound many 
very promising and specious lines of assault. Our author presents, 
in a completed form, the defence invented by Bourdonnais, and con- 
siders it perfectly safe and sound. Mr. Walker has expressed his 
full faith in this defence, and rested upon it accordingly ; but has 
not carried the attack beyond the 14th move, considerixig the second 
player to have at that point, a secure game. In this opimon Jaenisch 
agrees with Mr. Walker, and does little else, in his brief notice of 
the Evans' Gambit, than repeat this same defence, styling it exact.*' 

But the late excellent and more extended analyses of the Evans' 
Gambit, by Mr. Waller, of Dublin, seem to show that this long 
accepted defence is, under the best attack, not sound — untenable 
indeed. Against the received defence of Bourdonnais and Walker, 
Mr. Waller proves that the Evans* attack can ultimately obtain deci- 
ded advantage. Owing to the length of examination required the 
immense variety of attack and defence, and the difficulty of its analysis, 
there cannot be the least wonder at the authorities resting satisfied 
with the defence, at a point where it appeared complete against the 
attack commonly deemed strongest. 

The analysis of this opening in the Chess-player's Handbook " 
Is excellent, as &r as it goes ; * and the author, at the conclusion of 
the defence (regazded as exact by Walker and Jaenisch), gives it as 
his opinion, tiiat the first player's ga&ie is, in spite of the pba pawn 
on the other side, fully equal to his opponent's, as we shall see 
presently. 

Mr. Waller's late analyses are evidently the result of great labour 
and dose research. In some of his variations, the attacks on the 
book defences are new modes of assault ; and ui others they are*the 
mecesifid carrying on of thB attaekf from a point where the books 
had dismissed the opening as fitvounUe to tiie defence. 

The Evans' Gambit is still ftr from exhausted, and wiU bear much 
fttrther investigation and analysis. At present, we cannot help 
thinking the defence scarcely equal to the attack. All players desi- 
rous of a knowledge of the full value of the Evans attadc, should 
consult the important analyses by Mr. Waller; they are to be found 

* On p. 133, line 16, there is an erroneous conclusion, however. 

£3 
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in the " Ghess-Pkyer's Chionicle,*' Yol ix., p. 280 (Sept., 1848) ; 
vol. ix., p. 341 (Oct. 1848); and vol. x., p. 49 (Feb. 1850). 

We now proceed to give a sketch of the leading attacks and de- 
fences in the Evans' Gambit. We review first, the book attack and 
corresponding defence, of Bonrdonnais and Walker: — 
, KP2 o KKtli3 o KBB4 . QKtP2 . QUPl g Cas. „ QP2 
^ ijKtBS KM4 BxKtP BQK4 Ql'l PxP 

9 QBKe2^0_QPl ll^%dnow,inMr.Walker^. 
* BQKt3 KKtiia gKtK2 PxB i^*"*^" • 

treatise the game proceeds thus : 12 gjgjg 13 qES 

and the author here observes, " Black has a winning game ; havuig 
a Pawn more and a secure position.** From move 11, this game is 

pursued in the " Handbook " by 12 and now Mr. Staun- 

ton remarks, "He may also pUy 12 gjg^jjg QiS^ b^t in 

any case, the greater freedom of your men appears to me fully to 
coimterbalaoce the doubtful advantage of his doubled pawn.** The 
opinion here expressed has certainly some support from the results of 
practice and experience, although Mr. Walker, and other authorities» 
have been confident of the theoretic perfection of the defence. 

The above moves constitute the Model Game of the Evans* Gambit, 
in the books ; but Mr. Waller shews that the attack may be strength- 
ened. Before citing his attack, however, we shall make a few remarks 

on the above model. 1st The move 5 has been until lately 

deemed better than 5 but since Mr. Waller's analysis, 

5 must be considered preferable, as we shall see. 2nd. At 

QP2 

6, you may also play - — which we think best if he has played 

5 but of this hereafter. 3rd. For him 6 is better 

0P2 KPl 

than 6 because in the latter case, 7 8 the 
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tenacious and embarrassing attack inyented by Mr. Staunton. 
4th. The move 8 is not bo Btrong for yon as ^ 

aa shewn by Mr. WaUer. Gth. If yon play ^Q^orS^^^ 

hepins KKt inth QB. 6th. If hein reply to 9 play 

^ <BiKt5^' ^EBFi Iw^g^t^^S*™®- (See Walker, 18i6, 
p. 96.) 7th. Tonr more of 10 (long thonght strongest), is 

shewn by Walker to be here premature : and if 10 1 1 

and he foils your attack. 

Before propounding the stronger attack upon this acknowledged 
defence, we may observe that it had been the opinion of the autiiori 
ties, previous to Mr. Waller's researches, that the second player 

made, after 5 , an equally seenre defence by playing (instead 
^^riur) ^ i7-i> preparing to Gastle, or to take KP. This defence, 

^ ^QR4 ^ jy^^j^ ■ '^i ^® "Handbook," preferred to any other, but 

shewn also to be unsound by Waller. 

We now present one of the chief variations of Mr. Waller's attack 
upon the first of the two standing defences to the Evans : — 
J KP2 g KtKB3 3KBB4 . QKtP2 . QBPl g Castles ^ QP2 
KP2 QKtB3 KBB4 BxlitP BiWt QPl PxP 
8 qFXQP iqKPI PxP 10 KtKt5 .0 KPl 

QKB3 "^BQKtS PxJf Ql^tS KtK£3 BxP 
lixB KtXP 

1^ X»XB ^"^^ player has much the best of 

the game. 

We have here quoted what seems to us the best and most natural 
defence moyes, in Mr. Waller's attack. We make here a few obser- 
vations on the above gMne : the student will observe that at move S 
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but against any of these three, the attack can soon obtain a position 
of winning force, as shewn by Mr. W., with many beautifui varia- 
tions. For these, see the C. P. Companion, p. 220. 

Observ e also that if at 9 he does not play KB to Kt3, he flight lose 
tbe B by joar playing F to (^5, and then Q to Kt5 ch : if with 

11— 12 5Lwii»«piece:aDdlO--_- would fiualitate 

your onslaught. The student will perceiye that the strength of this 
attack lies m the second player's Bishop^s prerentiiig him from dis- 
lodging your Q from her Kt.'s 3rd. Hence it is now thought better 
to move at 5 the attacked KB to QB4th agun. 

We now proceed to notice Mr. Waller's condiuions with regjucd. 
to the other acknowledged defence to the Erutt, viz., the brining 

out of 6 instead of 6 

In the "Handbook," and in the Art of Cheas-play,** and among the 
best players generally, this defence of 6 ^.^ - seems Rafter 

*)to take some precedence of the tamer defence of 6 



It is indeed a bolder and more efficient move. In the Art of Chess- 
play," andin the Handbook," these moves, by Der Laza, are given as 

best mider thiB form of defence :— 1 2^^^ 3 

, QKtP2 5 QBPl g Castles „ QP2 « PxP q QQB2 
BxKtP BR4 KKtB3 iST KKtxP QPF 
and this variation is now dismissed as a perfect defence, with the 
remark that the second player preserves his advantage and has the 
better game. (Before citing Mr. Waller's successful continnation 



• If he play 5 he must move 6 and not . - ; la 

KBQB4 (^Pi 6 KKtUa 

^^-^ after 5 - ^^^ is proved in the books to give a decidedly bad game 



if 
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of thiB Attack, we may remark that for you the move of 7 ■ 

is a comparatively weak assault, as he will 7 , ■■ safely, for if then 

KBP2 

8 ^p^-. Also that for him 7 and? g^^^ inferior to 

7 ^ . The Handbook " observes too, that if instead^ 

Castles. ' 

you play 9 his best move appears to be 9 rnrnt 

From the ninth move of the foregoing variation Mr. Waller thus 

shews that yim havestill the better game^-9 10 ^ 

ir QBK3 loKBQd iqPxP. ..KtRtS ,r BxPch 
^tiC2 JSSP2 KtXP KIQ^ KR 

Ifi:^ And now you have regained a Pawn, and have the better 

position : these moves seem the best on each side, and lie has several 
natural variations, which, as Waller shews, may cost him the game 
presently. 

Such are the leading lines of the first part of Mr. Waller's ana- 
lyses, shewing the superiority of the attack in the Evans' Uambit, 

•grinrtthetwodefiaioeseTgggj ^ qTT^ KBR4 « EKtB3 

In the two subsequent sections of his examination, Mr. Waller 
shews, very elaborately, that the Evans' attack is also sound against 

the defence following, 5 (Q. P. C. ix, 341, and x. 49.) We 

give one or two of the best models of Mr. W'aller's amendment of the 
old attack. He pursues the game thus : 1 ^^Rt^ 

a ™^ 4 QK*P2 QBPl Castles « QP2 ^ PxP 
EBB? BxKtP BQBi SFT" FXP ° BQKtl 

9 10 05^02- (This move Mr. WaUer shews to be better 

• On this Mr. Waller gives no variations, but we should rather take the 
flrst player's gsmCi 
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diaa the uiiial, bat premature, adyance of 10 Q£L) If he now 

()BKKl5 1^4 demoneUteB that 

the chances will be muck in your tavor. His best move seems to be 
^l^e'eforo, 10 ^r^^^^ ^nd now, having played out QKt,you can push 
the QP on his Kt with greater effect ; but Mr, WaUer prefers the ad- 
vance of KP, and continnes the abore game thns 10 

Castles 

KPl 

11 (he onght now to play 11 ^^j^ as advised hj 

Bilguer, and "shewn by Mr. Waller to be best ; in which case, Mr. W. 
gives it as his opinion, after lengthy analysis, that the first player 
can, against the best opposing play, recover his Pawn, with a folly 
equal game ; the chances, meanwhile, in actual pUy, bemg in yonr 
£AT0ur, owing to his cramped position. But suppose he plays the 

more natural move, as foUows) 1 1 ^ 12 13 

14QQB2 KKtKtS ..KPl .^PxPch iftQxB , 

pKB QBB4 kixRt KK~ ^ 

win. Mr. Waller gives many variations on these moves of his, bat 

in every case, after p^p you come off with a game which ought 

to win. By playing 11 he may, Mr. Waller says, obtain a 

safe defence, but cannot maintain his Pawn ; this tending to prove 
that the Evans' Gambit is not an unsound attack. We now cite this 
model defence of Mr. Waller's, from the C. Chronicle ; observing tiiat 
from Mr. W.'s analysis, the following seem to be the best moves on 

each side :~ 1 2!™ 3^ i^El 

KP2 QKtB3 KBB4 BxKtP BB4 

g Castjies QP2 g PxP 9 QBKt2 ,q QKtQ2 KPl 

QIM 'Pxi' BKt3 KKtua Castles KtK 

|o QB2 ioKBKt5 ,^ KKtKt5 15KBQ3 QxB 

UPl QKtK2 ISnm BxB" UKtKtS 
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17 IgKtxBP .qQKBSch cwvQxKt , 

covered Pawn. The attack and defence belnir carried on by both 
parties as above, Mr. Waller thinks tlic game should lead to a 
draw. He has all along a difticult defence, and, it appears, 
cannot prevent your at least winning back the Pawn given up at move 
4. On the above model we may observe, that Mr. Waller shews 

Q^^2 would lose the exchange; thatbyl5 or 

fiEEtS ^^^^ ^ *^ ^ 

^^KKtFl ^«^««ldgetaverybadgame; that by 14 or 

.^A^^M. X ^ ^^ic^ 18 ) he will get an inferior game, as he 

does too, by 14^^^ . 

There is another line of attack, upon 5 j^qj^ whidi, though it has 

often adoption in practice, is little noticed in the books, viz. the 

pUying9Si^23th„3,_l?^ 2iiii^ll^ 3^ 4 ^^^^^'^ 
piaying;^ uins . i ^^^^^ KBiii Bl^KtF 

QBPl Castles ^ QP2 - ^PxP ^ ^. ' 

^libT ^ -QFT * T7? ^ BKt3 ^ • Thismoveat 

this point is not noticed by Mr. Waller. Wliat ought second player 
now to reply ? In the "Handbook " the game is continued as follows, 

o. 10 It QtoKta - V 1. * 

KivtB3 PxP y**" best of the 

game. Mr. Staunton observes that if he play 9 Qji^y**u pky 

OOKt3 

1^ with a good game. We can wish, however, for no better 

reply to 9 than 9 g^j^-^* by which he prepares to play Q to 

Q2, and to Castle with QR. He also then threatens to takeyour QP 
with KB, winning the exchange, a rather dangerous point sometimes, 
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in the £vanB>ttack. To the move of 9 ^^^1^ it appesn to mi 

that he certainly cannot reply 9 with any safety (on acoonnt 

of the feaifnlaitack of 10 — followed by QtoKt3) bnt we think 

liemaysecurelyadoptthisline;~9||?|jj, 10^^ and now 
yon must submit to anexchsngeof pieces^andto thebreakmg down of 
the attack; for if H ^^5?^ 12 13 Qmoves^ 

may take KB or KKt, winning a piece, and your game is quite 

shattered ; hence we deem 9 premature, and ventoreaUe only 

against inferior pbyers. 
From Mr. Waflor's analysis it appears that against the defence 

^ KftQR4 ^ Qpp l^vans* attack can obtain such advantage as 
should win; and that against the defence 6 ^ the 

fiwt player can regain the Pawn, with the better position; and that 
against the defence 6 _ 6 ^ (best) you can also recover the 

Pawn with a good situation. 
There Is another important attack in the Evans, upon the defence 

^ KkAIU » noticed by Mr. Waller, and that is, your at once 



pushing QP2, before castlmg. This seems to us your strongest play ; 
it is advocated by Jaenisch, and by Mr. Staunton; although m the 
" Handbook " there is no analysis of it. 

This variaUon is from Jaenisch iSI 2^— 3??lii 

gKtBiJ KBB4 

4QKtP2 QBPl QF2 PxP gKtoB oQRP ,.,QRR2 ,^Qli. 2 

*BXP ^BB4 W^Bffi^lJlS^BEi ^fet3^^^^ 

and you have a very fine game. The same' variation is also giv.M 
Mr. Walker, in his, analysis, bnt the author there states 
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thait against 7^ ia no itronger than the old move 

^ , because, aa Bfr. Walker observes, at move 7 of this varia- 
tion he ou^t not to check inth the B, but to retreat 7 . The 

move of 7 ^^^^^^ in this situation is certainly better than to check, 

which oiAy weakens his game, as by your just moving $5^^ you 

gain time again.*. On his moving 7 j^Q^,Jaeniflch only observes, 

that you will move 8. 9^^^^ threatening to advance leaving it 
to be inferred that you have thereby the better game. Mr. Walker, 
remarkug this, adds, But his answer to 8^^ii^ is ^j-j^^, snd 

his game is still the better." As, however, we have no analysis to 
prove that the second player has now the better game, we think the 

question open to dispute. After 1 ^ 3 . Q^iL^ 

ftQBPl .QP2 „PxP oQBKt2 ^ ^ , 

^^54 PxP Mt3 ^KKm ^® ^® P^y«» ^00^ 

m actual practice, prefer to take the first player's game, and we much 
wisli to see this situation of the Evans' in the hands of some of our ablest 
analysts. 

In playing the Evans' Gambit, we believe you do best, against the 
defence 5^^^^^ ^6 — or 6^-^^^ to adopt the foregone attack 
by Mr. Waller; and against the defence Sg^^to play at once 

* Because you threaten to play Q to QR4, winning either the KB or ths 
QKt by QPl, which he must provide fos. 
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6 Q?? followed by s Q - ^^^^ * which appears to give yon a dtiiaftioB 

formidable for attack, and full of resonrce. 

We give an original variation or two in support of our opinion : — 
KP2 KKtB3 3 KBB4 a QKtP2 . QBPl g QP2 

7 P2<P 3 QBKt2 g KPl ,Q PxKt J- PxKtP 
BKt3 ]iKtB3 QP2 FXB KRKt 

/if 11 12 MQ?; andif 11 12 25!ii?) 

^2 Q^^^ 1^ 5^and you have the best of the game. You might 
QPl 

have played 11 > threatening QK2ch, which would answer very 

well against an inferior player, but is not really sound, on account of 
bisreplyiug with B to R4 cb., and if you then move K to B, be caatloi. 

QP2 

If instead of 9 he play 9 ^j^^j^ you can castle or play 

10 ^^^^ with a good position. 

„ .KP2 oKKtB3 .,KBB4 . QKtP2 .QBPl 
Variation XL- 1,^ 3_ 5^ 

^ QP2 7PXP ft QPl qKBQ3 , , J v 

game, as his QKt is subject to long inaction ; but had lie played the 
Kt to K2, or home, yoa could have advanced KP, and then castled. 

The above opening might be continued as follows : ^^jpj- ^^(j^JJjgJ 

and 12Q5i2?, See the games at this opening between 

M'Donnell and La Bourdonnai.s. Mr. Waller thinks it best for the 
Eyans* attack, to play a waiting, or preparing'' game. You might 

also play S^iiiii^ which is, as yet, nnanalyzed. 

* Much stronger tlian Castling here, and prcrerable to playing QQKtS , m 

it not only menaces the advance of QP, hut also supports your QP— often 
a weak position in the Evanb' attack— after your ii moved. 
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It sometimeB liappena in the Evans* Gambit, that the second player 
baa a chance of getting into pretty safe quarters, by giving up a piece 
for a couple of Pawns — so holding three Pawns for a B. or Kt. But 
in such cases the advantage is mostly with the attack, as your forces 
have such freedom for action as renders his piece more potent than 
his Pawns. 

We have dwelt perhaps too long on the Evans* Ghunbit, but plead 
the great importance of the opening. We now quit this spirited 
d^rn^ with the single observation that the defending player appears, 
at best» able only to obtain a thawn game ; the class of positions 
arising meanwhile, being such as to throw the chances in actual play 
somewhat in fayour of the first player. 

We now pass on to 

jTHtf Knight's Game of Ruy Lopez. — This opening may be styled a 
variation of the Giuoco Piano; the first player here moving, 3 KH to 
QKt5 instead of 3 KB to QB4. This attack, first taught by the 
Spanish player whose name it bears, forms an important and intricate 
debut, and has lately engaged a good deal of the attention of chess 
players and analysts. The following is a model game at this open- 
ing by Jaeuisch : — 

1 ^ 2 3 KBQKt 5 . QK2 . jiL^QK* f 

KP2 QKtB3 KKtB3" QKFl* QKti'2 

g BKta rj Q KP2 g VXV Q QKtB3 ^ KtQ5 Ca« 
KBIU UUKt PXP QKtPl Cas Ql'i 

-2 KRTM ^3 QPl KtXKtch 15 JixB j^.QliK3 PxB 

QHR.J KlUn QXKt QxB ' iiXli QKR 

and the game is even. We shall make a few remarks on these 

moves in this opening. The move 3 is quite as strong as 

the ordinary Giuoco Piano attack, and, indeed, more embarrassing. 
His reply of 3 — > ^ called the " Berlin defence it is shewn by 
Jaenisch to be a sate, sound defence, hi the Chess Chronicle," Dec. 
1849. Instead, however, of 3 — • the defending player may move 

• Not 4- . which loses KF tlf5?^liiL 6 
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* €H'^*®H' ^55® which Jienuch calla 

tli« ''tnperlatnr^y'elose defence.'* Some ef tlie antfaoritieB do not 

3 

much like thor^ljr of lUiUB4biit it ought probeUy to lead to » 
pnttj erea gjune. He dundd not, however, play 3 .^^ as you 

reply with 4 ^^which wina a Pawn, with the better game. 

In general yon do ill to cut off his QKt early, in this opening^ aa 
be frees hi» game by retaking with QP. 

Of late the Ruy Lopea' Knight'a Game*' hae beoimie very fashion- 
able amongat eheia players ; and such students as would master the 
opening, we refer to the " Chess-player's Handbook," p. 147 ; to the 
work of Jaeniaeh, and to the " Chesa-pUyei'a Chronicle,** z. The 

attack of Lopez (3 -S "^used to be deemed weak, and compara- 
tively inaignificaat ; but better analyaia, and its adoption in practice 
among oar beat playera, have, within the laat few yeara, shewn that 
it fynaa an opening of great atrength and interest, and one of the very 
beat which the attacking player can adopt. 

The next opening which we conBider is the " Qneen*a BiBhop*a 
Pawn's Game in the Kmg*s Knight*s opening." 

TheQBPaUadiinaUKKiqpeiiii^.'^'nm opening, like the Ust, 
has only met with the attention it merits within the past few years. 
The analysis this detut requires, is not very lengthy nor difficult. 
It is a very good attack, however, and demands careful play on the 
part of the defence, to prevent your acquuring advantage in position. 
We give the following model of this game, from the '''Handbook :**— 
, KP2 o KKtBS q QBPl ^ QP2 . PxKF « KBQKtS 

KB ^oSm * KKtBS ^"EEtxP ^UFT * KB5B4 

^ ^ CartiOT ^"*^ have a slight advantage in position. 

On the above model we have to observe, that his best 3rd move ia 
^T|T^3 : that if he play 4 ^j^^you push on JLP, and then take 
P with P. Observe that at move 6 he should not play KBQ34, for 
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you would play 6 ^^^* ; but instead of 5 he may move 6 --pj 

probably best, and shewn by Jaemsch to lead to an equal game, thus 

5 f. QBKB4 7 QxQ Q BxP ^, . 

PQi FxP~ &x(S KRTM . Therefore the more 

^ QFT ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ given in our model firom the " Hand- 
book." This debut la one deserving of attention and pnustice in 
play. 

We have now noticed all the principal forma of attack in the Eing*s 
Knight's Opening. The student will find, that of all the various 
modes of commencing the contest, this is, if not the most brilliant 
and intricate, yet the strongest, BOundest,*and richest. Hence, in 
our CShess treatises, the precedence is usually given to the King's 
Knight's Opening. 

There is one defence that the second player may adopt, which we 

have yet to illustrate ; and this is, his meeting your attack of 2 Ji^i^ 

by playing the counter gambit of 2 
The QuMiCe Cmmkr GaiiiUt.t— We have already observed that the 

meeting of 2 — ' by 2 (commonly called the Greco Counter 

Qambit), is weak, and very dangerous for the defence. The Counter 

Gkimbit of 2 though less objectionable than the other, is unsound 

in even play ; and as it should leave the first player with rather the 
better position before many moves, ouc^t not to be adopted in a 
inatch game, nor hi contests of importance. It forms an instructive 
openu^, however, and is a veiy pleasing variety, for use against 
moderately skilled players. Tlie following, are your best moves ini 

^ ^ . KBQB4 . . 

' JN ot ^ gg erroneously given in the Handbook 

t Such should be the name of this openings lor the dAiA analyaed in Che 
books as the Queen's Counter Gambit," is redh- the Counter Queen's 
Oambit. ' 
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I. . 1 K« ^ KKtB3 „ KPxP .QKtB3,KBch „Cm 
7 B2<B g QP2 

and you have a better position tlian he. Observe 
that if yon pky any other move at 3, than PxQP, he will get «b 
equal game, for instance, 11 3 ggQ^ PxF BxKT ^ <JxQ 

and 7 — w ith an even game. If, in our firat model, he play 

, QK2 . QKtB3 ^ KKtQ4 , - , 
^kPI ^£EtB3 ^aK2- ^ and yon gam the ad van- 

tage, as lie will lose a P. Were you to pUy 3 ^^pj — • 4 f^i^ ^^ and 

he will get up KBP2, with a good game. 

We berc bring to a dose our rather prolouged ezaminatioii of the 

Khig*8 Knight's Game. In conclusion, we may observe to voung 

. K'P2,^KKtr>3 , ^QPl „kRPl 
players, that after 1 jq,.^ 2 ^^^^ such moves as 3 or 3 

a QKtB3 a QBP2 o KBK2 „ , . 

or 3 ^= or 3 ^= ox, 3 are all unmeaning and weak, 

«8 suffiering the second player to take the lead. 

n. 

THE KINO*8 WSaO(B*B OVBMDMK 

This opening takes its name from your playing out yonr K Bishop 
al the second moye. It is not quite so immediataly attaekiqgas the 
K Kni^t*s opening, but it is, ncTWtheless, a veiy sound, ridi, and 
important dM. Ton at once place your KB, & most powerful i^gant 
m attack, upon his most commanding line of action, t. «, <Mt the QB*8 

4 square. In reply to 2 the second player's best moves 

^ £EtB3* ^ ^ KJ^tu? '"P^ yf^^ replies we shall princi- 
pally dwelL 

as dangenNU^ as you reply with — - — 
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Before examining these two standard answers, we shall mention 
certain other r^oiuders to 2 ^^^^ . For instance, he may play in 

answer, 2 Qgp|, which constitutes the " Queen's Bishop^s Pawn's 

Defence/^ a weak mode of play for him' to adopt, as you acquire 

0K2 OP'^ 

some superiority in situation by either 3 — — , or 3 He may 

also play 2 ggpg, a move analyzed at great length by late writers, 
as the **Si8hop*s Counter Gambit.** We think this Counter Gambit 
of ggp2 ^ '®P^y ^ 2 KRQB4^ hazardous and comparatively 

weak. Your best retorts are 3 and 3 55*5§^ and in either 

ease you have the stroxiger game. (It is very seldom good to meet 
the opening wrHe of a piece by a counter-attack with a Pawn.) 

The two counter gambits of 2 gp^, and 2 QjjjjKji are shewn 

by Jaenisch to be premature and unsound ; and if 2 qj^^^ 

a QBPl , o a KKtB3 oKBP2 ^, 
3 ; and if 2 qpj- 3 , or 3 , with the 

finer game. 

We now come to the consideration of the second player*B correct 
movements in this opening. As we before stated, in reply to the 

sortie of your kJ[, he ought to play either 2 gg"t5"Qg4» 

2 old chess writers all prefer the iirst of these two 

rejoinders, but most of the present authorities decide in favour of the 

latter. The reply of 2. jg^^ is advocated as the strongest by 

Jaenisch, 'Heydebrant, andBilguer, and by Mr. Staunton; not that 
the second pkyer can thereby obtain the superior position, but that 
he at once throws you upon the defence, prevents your prosecuting 
any attack upon him, and so establishes an equal situation, without 
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being subjected to a Beries of servile defence moves. For these rea^- 
sons it has been concluded, not only that 2 j^^^ is the best reply 

to 2 ?5^, but that therefore the move of 2 ^^525* is inferior 
KKtB3 

to 2 , which last is an immediate attack, obliging him to 

adopt a routine of somewhat servile defence* 
We proceed first then to examine Ktng^i Kxigliie^ DefsM to 

the King's Bishop's Game :— 1 2 ^j^^^ ; you may now 

play with perfect safety 3 or 3 ; as aUo 3 ^ 

and 3 .55^^^ and ^I^. Of all these Jaenisch and Walker 
QPl 

think 3 best, continuing the game like a Giuoco Piano^ which 

opening is also brought on by 3 55*M?. For you to play 3 

is censured by Jaenisch and others, but it should, as Mr. Staunton 

«y..rendtin«> «t«i game, th«»-l Jg ^ |^ 3 ^ 

(not 3 j^j^txl^F ^ PXKP ^.^j^ ^j^^ ^^^^ position, as he 

^KixKBP"" »^') * IS ^S; 

6 ^2ties ' positions are equal. On the diffBftnt modes of play 
at command in the Knight's defence to the KB's Opening, you will 

* For our own part, we thinJc the KB*s Opening quite equal to the 
K Enic^t's ; not liking the R Kt's defence" to the former, for a 
reason which follows presently. 

KPl 

t If you here 4 he quite equalizes his game at once. But 

we like here 4 021^? 6 7 P 

we uae nere 4 <>ffnnr .©ttttr 7 . This 



ism *'KtKB" Tiuswia. 
tionof onn ia new, and worthy of notice. 
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inBtrootiTe wiationg in the copious article on tlii« debut by 
JaeiuBch. 

For oar own part, we tUttk yonr strongest lino of play, in reply to 
this « Kn^ht's Defence,*' to lie in the instantly bringing out il*o 

your JCKt thus 1 — 2 q ♦ v v ,. 
youriuit mm 1 -gj^ ^ KKtl33 ^ ^ ^® believe to 

he your hest thud move, for a reason unnoticed by Chess Authors, 
aU of whom seem now to agree in deeming 3 here inferior: 

he now piays 3 in which move aU his strength Kes*, and 

which Jaenisch and the « Handbook" cootinne thus : 4 

/if aQK2^ .KtxKP , , , _ ^ 

* ^ * he plays 4 ^ and he comes off with a posi- 

making the game about even, (a) If hepUiy ^Kt^lB J««ni»ch thinks 

that you may get the better developed game, and adds, that he ought 

is^at least as good as yours. But we believe you have a stronger 4th 
move than either 4^ or 4 ^ and this is 4^^^; a move 

hitherto unconsidered bv Chess writers. 
Against the KKt defence to the KB opening, we therefore advise 

youtofonnyourgamethus: 1 ^ 2 ^Mi 3 

. QEtB3 

* and now hecannot, we believe, take Kt with Kt without 

* As we have beforosaid, we do not like the Two Knightfs n'^** 
which he would obtain here by 3 q^^, on account of 4 5 

KtKs" — ^ ; or if you prefer the two Kt's attack, 

KKrTvi-3 

4 &c. See" Handbook," p 141, 
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giving jou a Tery superior position, as youvould retake Kt with* 
QP, opening your Q's file very advantageously, and having two pieces 
in the field, threatening strong attacks, such as by K Kt to Rt&. If he 

P^^^ KETtoQM JLKttoBS ^ with the bet. 

ter game. And if he play 4 ^j-^^j-q^ yo^ retreat 6 KB to QKt3, 
having more force in the field than he has, and sure to vin back your 

P by playing Q to K2, should he move 6 Qg^J 7^^ ^i^ve too 

the better opening, as yonr QKt threatens to advance to Q5, and his 

QKtBS 

Kt at Q3 cramps his game very much. After this 4 we are 

as yet nncertain what shonld be the result of the King's Knight*s de- 
fence to the K. Bishop's opening, and without ventnring any hasty 
conofaiaions, would only add, that we much wish to see this form of 
the dehU in question, under thorough eiamination at the hands of 
some competent analyst. 

Whether this is the first*player*s strongest mode of working, or 
not, it, at any rate, demands attention from Chess authors. We have 

found the move e propose ^ Q^tBS ^ ^ opening, to answ^ 

very well in play, and should authorities be able to prove that this va- 
riation can give the first player the better opening, it will follow, that 

KBQB4 

the King's Knight's is not so good a defence to 2 — ^--^ as is the 

old reply of 2 which ifi preferred to any other by Mr. 

Walker. 

The l\oo King^s BUhop^e (Tom*.— This may be styled the most 
shapely and classical opening on the board. 

Aftpri ^1^2 n KBQB4 , o KKtB8 « QPl ^ 

335? or3^5^ ; besides which there are several other attacks 
And gambita at your command. The most usual of your third movea 
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QBPl 

is a ~ to wMch he may replywith 3 (but this is per- 

hape rather dangeroiu), or inthS ^j^^; orwithd which 

last forms Lewis's Counter Gambit, perhaps his strongest move, in 
play, of which we cite a model presently. 
We have one new observation to make on this opening, that after 

1 ^l^s 2 3 ^MZLthe defence of 3 -—^ reeommeiided by 

kP2 BB4 QK2 ^ 

some authorities as best, is, we tliink, no defence at all; as you mav 

*^ KPxP Qxl ch KB chs 

and we suspect that the freedom of your game, and the weak position 
of his Q will give you the better chance. 

As an illustration of some features of the strength of this opening, 
we give a game in which we played this attack on an amateur for the 
first time, and from which the young player may learn some very 
valuable points : — 

1 2 ^^^^^ p Q^Pl A QP2 5 FxP g KtK2 

KF2 Kbli4 * gK2 rxJf QxPch klichs 

- QKtB3 (g) g PxB ^ KRKt iaKRxP „ QQKt3(») 

S^^Kt ^ QxKtP QxBP Qi*! KKtK2 

J2 KBKtSch 1 3 QxKBP KKtKt .5 KKB . g QBKt5 
JitoQ(c) Qfidcli (JSSlch) QKABS ITtoK 

17 QRK QxBch loKRxKtch on QBKB6ch ^ KBKtT ch 

90 KRQ7 dis. ch QRK8 ch o^RxQ-. 
KKKt (iKB 

(a) Here it were better to cover with QBQ;B| gtiniiig time. 
(*) If U S^II^ and he wins a piece. 

Q]^^ he if Hated in 4 morel. 

id) IftoQhei8Matedm2. 

V 2 
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The folUwiDg model is from the " Hanabook 
,KP2 sBB4 oQBPl 4BXZI 5& 6g£2 
^ KH BBi QPT KtKB3 Ca8 PxP 
- QBKtS ft QKtxP Q Cas BKt3 ^^^^ gj^^ jg 

^F5^ ®QKt(l2 QK2^ 

On the foregoing model ire may observe, that if you move 

3 hifi best reply ^ gpi 5 ^ 

move 3 ^ were very weak, aUowing you at once to take up the 
centre. He may safely play however, 3 then if 

M QP2 /not 4 5 BxREPcIk g^^g ^ g^en Giuoco 

Piano ; that 6 SlSS!? is rather inferior ; finaUy, that this Counter 
Gambit of Lewis', 3 should probably lead to a draw, although 

some of the authorities think the first player should maintain his 

Pawn, so as to win. 

The Lopez Gambit— TboB dehU takes its name from the Spanish 

KP2 

author who invented it. The opeuing moves are these : 1 

2 KBB4 3 QtoK2^ j^^^ 3 or 3 you set up 

KBli4 y*^^ 
theLopea Gambit by 4^51^, aud he should not play 

but move out KKtB3, and the result wiU be an even game. Here is 

V. , , KP2 ' KBB4 a QK2 4 QOTl ^ KBP2 
amodel:-l^ ^ KBB4 ^ QEtBS KEtBS 

g KKtBS ^ ^ g^ mii ia equal On this model we must mention 
thatifiBreplyto3yiiiheplay3^, you wdl 

• Try also here QXtP2, 
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5 QQ^"^^^ ^ Yf]j^ £ . yQ^ iQug^ iiQi^ adopt thU plan if 

^ ^ i5Kt53* ^ ^^^^ to hia very best 
move is 3 q^^^ » and in answer you may play also 4 * 

The LopeB Gambit is a very good opening, either at odds or even. 
After pluyiiig your KfiP2, you must beware of moving KBFl, lest 
his EKt should move from KB3 to KR4^ threatenmg to advance to 
KKt6. There are also some other points to be noticed in this Mui, 
It is not advisable for the second player on the advance of your KBP 
to cut off your KKt with his KB ; it is also very bad play for him to 
take, and attempt to support, the Gkunbit Pawn. 

The Wing Gambit. — This form of assault in the K's Bp's Opening, 
is an important and tenacious attack, formed by the sacrifice of 

QKtP. Tlieb«rtiBOve»«ppeattobel|pg ^ B^l> 

4ffi|l 5™2 6 «id yon have » good gMne. If 

lieplay3_gg 4 QHEi!: obwrre, too, flirt 4 ™?U 

watker tot you: had he pkyed ^gng; * 6 ^^^^ 

7Q55£!}&c.:i£4jBg5 6^: had he played 6 ^ 

he gives you a [position of the Evans* Gaml»t which Mr. Waller 

shews to be advantageous to the attack. The " Wing Gambit " is, 

like the Evans, so strong an opening as to be safe even by corres- 
pondence, the attack bcincf pretty sure either to win back the Pawn, 
or to obtain an eqnivalcnt in position.* At move 5 of the above 
model you mi^lit venture KBP2. AVe must here notice — 

The 'Rouble Gambit.—Thh brilliant opening was invented by 
M'Donnell. It is, as Jaenisch says, if not correctly opposed, more 
attacking than the Wing Gambit ; but properly met, it is weak. The 

* See game by coirespondenoe at this opening in our Appendix. 
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key to the defence is as follow»:—l ^ ^ Bx^^ 

KKtK2 

6 he wfll come off with the better game. On these moves 

we observe that it is bad play in him to take the second Gambit 
Fawn, as he cannot support it, and so gives you all the centre. If he 

*^ ' BH4 *^ QBKt5 

KKtB3 Klxl" KKtB3 .jw«iii»j 

pJaySMiSPbotthenS— 6 Againat • yoimg 

player, or at odds, the Double Gambit forms a very dashing attack 

in the hands of a fme player, who knows well how to conduct it. 

The only sure defence is that given above, as shown by La Bour- 

donnais. Before dismissing the King's ?)ishop'8 Opening, we may 

notice a few irregular attacks sometimes played therein. 

Irregular Attacks in the K. B's Game. — There are several attacks 

in this OpeAing which, though unsound and premature, often puzzle 

J A 1 1. T o KBB4 ft QtoKRS 

and annoy the young player ; such as 1 2 ^gg^ 3 ^ 

Q]. 3 Q>toKB3 ^ Either of these on-rushes of the Q is very premature, 

as he advantageously defends him.self by moving 3 ^jgj* series 

of moves like the following is apt to ocenr when the yonng player 
«»nv. , KP2 o BB4 • QR6 a KKtB3 

5 3^xBPc^^^^ ' ^ ^ ^^^^ ^' checks with 

KKt and wins your Q. if instead of SB?, you play 3 55511 

he replies 3 ttFuB 7^^ ^^^^ 
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* 1 , . . KP2 a BB4 o , , , 

Another premature attack is 1 ^ "SSi ought 

not now to take P with for you wonld then p^sh QP2 ; but hit 

^ ^ Bx^t ^ ^ OPT ^® 

ing. If you play 4 -i-^ he checks with Q at K 5, and wins the RP. 
There w also another strong, bat probably nnsonnd Gambit in this 

KBfi4 This attack, although It cost the 

P, opens yonr game, and is, we believe^ quite venturable in actual 
play, if not tbeoretioally coirect. This gambit is often good when 
you are giving odds, as you may, in return for the P given, gain time 
by attackmg his KB with QBP or KKt, and have afterwards a chanee 

of Castling with on the opened Q's file. If he plays 3 ^^Q^ 

you might take KBPch. This opening has met with less attention 
and patronage than, perhaps, it deserves. In defending this power- 
fol openings the second player must guard against this , very natural 
series of moves, by which we have, in play, more than once trapped 

g KtKtS „ KBP2 g KBPl q QKRS ,^ KtxKBP 
KtKSS Ciwt" ^ QpT QJSM (W) *"KxKt 

11 925*5 and wins Q. 



in. 

THE CENTRE PAWM*8 OFENIKa. 

This attack, called by Jaenisch the " Central Gambit," has been 
but little and incumpletcly analyzed. It is just briefly noticed by 
Lewis and Walker, and at gi'eater length by Jaenisch ; but none of 
those authors show the full force of the attack, nor give the correct 
defence. The following moves are your best form of attack in the 
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Centra PaWg Ckune:— 1 ^ 2 3 thiB is yonr 

strongest move ; if in reply he play 3 you get the better gime 
by 4 and if he play 3 you may at once take 
KBPch, or play 4 : and if 3 you get the better posi- 
tion by either 4 or 4 xhe move, therefore, re- 

oommended by Del Rio, and given as best by Jaenisch, is for him to 

, 1 r 11 , KP2 ^ QP2 KBB4 . QBPl 

check with KB, as follows :-l 2 ^ 3 4 ^ 

5 Q^^^jg^ > t^^fi books make you play G but we 

believe yon may take his B with P, and on bis taking QE with 
obtain by 7 QQ^^ attack which will compensate for the loss of 
the exchange. (Bee a game thus opoied, won by the attack, in 

Chap. V. of tills volume.) liis move of 3 think, 

wnmg, because it unnecessarily involyes him in a difficult and un- 
certain defence. His proper 3rd move is KKt toB3, whereby he ob- 
tiuns the same good position, as is brought about by this variation of 

"The KKt's deience to the KS s game "—1 |^ 2 j^^^j^ 3 

and now the second player has a fiilly equal game, as shewn by all 

KPl 

the authorities ; for if you play 4 he plays 4 and if 

4 Q^^g 6 instead of 5 ^g^^g^i ^ given in the 

♦ Ho will do very badly to take your QBP with P, for that brings your 

QKt into the field, and helps the attack every way. 

t If he had retreated 6 you would 6 7 gSSSlijand 

' BQB4' AxB &c. 

if 5 or 6 wins. 

KfiKS KBQB4 
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" Handbook,'* hemay play 5 ^p^^ and gain the move, with a posi- 
tion quite equal to yours. We need only further remark, that after 
^ Ki^ ^ ^ ^22* Ijjg g^jyg ^ comfortable defence 

lies In 3 the key more. 

If instead of 3 you pUy 8 5^52? he may play 

or 3 Q^^^ with the poettion of the Scotch Game: but he shonld 

KKtB3 

not trouble hia game by replying to 3 with 3 £g^> ^^r 

^ UBW ^ KKtB3 ^ " Central Gambit " is 

an opening not generally we& understood. Correctly opposed, it 
loses yon a time; but against incorrect play, yon may gain by it 
divers very strong and embarrassing attacks. Its streqgth lying in 
the freedom of your pieces, the openness of yonr Q file, the threat- 
ened advance of your KP, and the force of your playing QBPl at the 
rigbt moment. The Centre Gambit answers very well when yon are 
giving the odds of the KKt, or QR ; or against mere routine pUyers. 

KP2 

We dismiss this opening with the observation, that after 1 



2 his best move is 2 ^^jp for should he evade your Gambit 

^ QP2 ^ qFi ^ retaJung 

P with QP you can ii\jure his game by 4 Should he evade by 

2 Q^^^g 8 and on his playing QKtK2 (for if ^tQS 
play QBPl and his Kt is lost) you move 4 for 5 55!? ; and 

PxKP 

if he evade by 2 ^^^^^^^ 8 ^^^j^ and you may now play KBQ3, 
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or ftttack the Kt by moving QQ5, gaining time iip<m him, and having 
your KP in a tFoableaome ]^ositioii. We now come to the fourth 

IV. 

THE queen's bishop's PAWM'S QPBMIRO. 

Tbe method of opening the game, althoqgh pretty and classical, 
and a great favourite in by-gone, days, is now very little practised, 
because tlie first player's attack herein is neither strong nor brilliant. 

Its combinations being neither very difficult nor interesting, 8ta« 
dents may catch ibid Q)irit of the debut from a very brief analysis ; 
the details being natural, and easy to supply. The following model 
game appears to embody the best mores on either side 

.KP2 o QBPl oKKtBS . QP2 ^ KtxP ^ KKtQ3 

KP2 QP2 KKtB3 KtxP KBQ3 QBP2 

" TxP Q QBK3 Q BxEt Castle , 
i —Jl— — — - 9 ^-T-- 10)- — -^and the game IS equal. 

KtxP KtxKt QKtB3 Castle ^ ^ 

Of your 2 ^^^^ we may remark that it threatens to establish 
your Ps centrally, and open good paths for your Q. He may 

safely play 2 ^ ^^^^ ^nd the result will be a pretty 

even game, but his strongest move is 2 Qp^- ^ ^® 9^7 2 

yon take, and defend the Gambit, with a move in advance. To re- 

turn to our model : if you play 3 — -^he retakes with Q and you 

can get nothing like an attack. Again for you to play 4 is 

KtvKP 

bad, on account of 4 ^pji but you may 4 — ^ — and the game 

becomes even in a few moves. The learner wfll observe that in this 
opening, the moves on each side, and the order of the moves, admit of 
some variety, still generally tending to produce sinular positions, the 
result of which should very soon .be a game without advantage on 
either side. 
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V. 

THB KniO'8 aAMBTF. 

The word Gambit (from the Italian gambiUo, to " trip np^) Is used 
in Ghets to signify the sacrifice of a p«wii, in order to obtain some ad- 
vantage in position. In the King's Qambit opening, the first player, 
on his second moye, sacrifices his King's ^shop's Tam, In order to 
weaken his adversary's centre, and so gain opportunity to occupy the 
middle of the board with his own forces. Of all openings the King's 
Gambit is the most brOUant and beantifiiL It is almost endless In its 
variety of attack and defence, and as Jaenisch remarks, gives l^rth to 
the most ingenious and complicated comlnnations ariamg In Chess. 
Hence, this debui has been one of the chief objects of study among 
.Chess-writers of all ages. The conclusions of analysts, respecting this 
opening, appear to be these:— 1st. That the Gambit Pawn may be at 
once taken, and afterwards safely supported throughout the whole game. 
2nd. That the winning of this Pawn should give the second player, 
ultimately, a won game. Srd. That after setting up the King's Gam- 
bit, the first player's strongest third move is KKt to B3 (the move of 

KB0B4 

• .. ^ — forming an opening called the Bishop's Qambit, which is 

weaker than the Knight's Gambit). 4th. That should the second 
player be unacquainted with the long and intricate routine of defence 
to the King's Grambit attack, he may safely evade the Gambit, and 

instead of ttkiDgtlieFawnpUy 2 jgpj or 2 or2 ^ 

5th. That the good position obtained by the first player, after the 

^ving up of his K. B. Pawn, and the attack he obtains, are so far com- 
pensatory for the sacrifice, tliat the King's Gambit is one of the must 
successful and promising openings which a player can adopt, and even 
quite venturable in a game by correspondence ; the fact being, that 
although the winning of the Gambit Pawn should, theoretically, win 
the game, yet the class of positions which arise are so difficult for the 
second player, that the chances of error therein render this opening, 
tji plajf, more oiten ^BLVourable to the attack than to the defence. 
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Referring the student for further particulars to the larger treatises, 
we shall present a few models of this much diversified opening, with 
remarks, embodying the chief luies of attack, and the best defences 
thereto. 

. KP2 o KBP2 o KKtSa 
Our first model is from Jaemscli — > ^ "PxF KKt Pg 

ffiB«4 5 Q£2 6 Cagtleg ^ QBPl and he will pUy -.^ 

and Q^j^ having a perfect defence. 

On this model we observe that, supposing him to make the best 
gttbsequent moves, takmg the P with P at move 2, is esteemed de- 
cidedly his best play. Your third move, above, constitutes the King's 

Knight's Gambit ; if, instead, you move 3 ^MQill you play the 

" Bishop's Gambit." If he play any other move than 3 y^^^^, ^ he 

is more likely to lose the Gamlnt Pawn, which, having once taken, 
he should resolutely mamtaiu. His best fourth move is decidedly 

forifhepky 4gg_ you push KPi and he ought 

never, after taking the Gambit, to play KB to QB4, for then yon at 

once push QP2 gaining ground rapidly. His move of 6 ^gp^ ^ 

essential to his defence, to prevent your gaining a violent attack, by 
sacrificing your KKt for his KKtP, and then taking P ^th QB. In 
defending tlu; Gambit, a player cannot play KKtB3; nor can he soon 
Castle ; nor should he pm the KKt with QB. 

KP2 

Here is another system of attack in the King's Gambit 1 

„ KiU'2 KKtB3 . KBB4 . Castles . QP2 - KKt^ 

2 PITT KtSP2 * KMr2 ^ - qpT ^ KEtFi 
8 l^l^^^^^^"" ^ 9 ffi* '^^ whatever you now play,he holds 
his Pawn and position, liaving many moves at command— such as 
•IfyonplayS Q to QKtS he moves Q to K2 
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KKtBS, QBK3, EBKB3, QKtBS or Q2, and afterwards QKa, pre- 
paring to Castle. Oil the above we observe, that 4 ^|^^^^ were 

ikolty, as you in reply Castle, obtslniiig the tremendous attack o£ the 

KRP2 

Muzio (xSimhit. Ifyoupky 3 you form the AJlgaier Gambit, 

of which hereafter. Some authorities consider 5 ^^^^^ rather 

stronger than 6 If you play 6 he moves 5 . . . 

with considerable advantage : but if he attack the Kt after you have 
Castledy you may take either retreat, Kt to K, or aacrifice the Kt for 

the strong attack. Had you played 6 he ought to reply with 

KRPl. At 7 he ought not to play ^-it-b fo' « KBxBPch 

" PxKtP KxB 

9KtK5 ch ^ ^ 
—I— and wms. 

From what we have seen of modem analysis and practice, we believe 
that the great strength of the King's Gambit opening, lies in the first 
player's attacking the defendant's advanced Pawns with hisKRPand 
KKtP, after Castling. To these embarrassing attacks we are scarcety 
satisfied with the existing book defences. As an instance, we 
would call attention to the following Opening from the " Handbook" : — 
J KP2 2 KBP2 3 KtKB3 . 1BQB4 . Casties g QP2 

KB PxP KKtP2 BKt2 QPl EHFl 
- QBPl ft BxB 0 QKt3 KRP2 KtKR2 . • 
^ 5bS3 ^ P3^ ^ QQB KKtPi " PKKte 
** Handbook," p. 252, the Opening is here dismissed, with the obser- 
vation, that ** he has a Pawn more and a strong position. From 
the following continuation, however, we doubt his position: — 
KTvtB.S ... QKtrv3» . , QKiT^ t . - QKtxKP KtxKt 
PtoK4 QKtBd KlktK2 QKtxKt BxKt 



* After this we have always found the second player^s advantage ex- 
tremely difficult to preserve: the subsequent ingenioiis sacrifloe of the QKt 
was shewn to as lately by a Cambridge friend. 
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17 (if he here pUy any other moTe, we believe the attack 

can winspeedfly) 18 (younmetnot 18 ^ 19 ^ 



andhewins) 19 20 and yonr poeition ia, we be- 

lieve, compensatory for the piece, at le<ast ; if he now move K you 
can play QKtF2, We may not have followed np your attack in the 
very best manner, pomlbly } but even this Variation tenda to shew, 

we ihuik, that the defence more of 7 /vmT? ^ very olgecdonaUe : 

it puts hia Q moat haEardously oat of play. The move of 7 ^ 

la atiU weaker : and if he play 7 ^ — — ~ you can sacrifice the 

FtoKKtd ' 

Et, ^ith the chances in your favour ; as the Variations on p. 252 of 
the " Handbook" shew. We believe his best plan, in the above Vari- 

KRP2 

•don S> to ^Uy 7 ^^^^ and to reply to 8 

The following Variation also shews the unsoundness of the model 
of defence in question 3 KtKB3 . KBH4 



KP2 PxP KKtP2 KBKt2 
g Castles g QP2 „ C BPl ^ BxB q QKt3 KRF2 
i^l KK1»1 QBK3 PxB QQB KKtPl 

and now, instead of playing 11 as given in the "Handbook,** 

you can move 11 ^^^^^ compelling him to move K, for If he cover 

you play 12 ^^^^ and then take KKtP with Q, with a winning 

game : and by plajring his K at move 1 1, he gets a weak game. There 
is, prohahly, a good deal to be explored yet, in the later stages of the 
K. Gambit Opening. We cannot, however, but deprecate the early 
opposition of QB to KB m the defence. 

* For we soaroely think QKtQ2, given here l» him by Jaenisoh, to be 

quite safe i on account of 8 « 
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There is another system of attack, in opening the Gambit, begun 

tiritli ^nn,. ITRP 1 2 KBP2 « KtKB3 . KBQB4 

With your KEP, thus 2^ 4 

KRP2 

5 ; he onght now to play 5 gj^pj^ and then, whether you 

diaoge Pawns and Books, or play QF2, he can maintain his Pawn 

KRP2 

and safe defence. The attack of 5 is, in truth, inferior to 

5 ^^^^^ or 5 but it forms a pleasing Tariety ; if he should 

reply with 5 j^^^^ yon move 6 and the game is rather 

KKP2 

in your fovour. Should he reply to 6 with 5 ^gpj yo^ tfk* 

his KEtP with Kt, and if he then dare to take your Kt with KBP, 
you get a winning game by Q to KBSch. We may just observe 
that in defending any Gambit, the move of RBPl is always one of 
the worst on the bowrd. There are some few other distinct forms of 
the King's Gambit, which we cannot pass over. 

The AUgakr CkanbiL — In the Allgaier Gambit you commence the 
attack with your KRPawn, at the 4th move, before bringing out your 
KB. Although the Allgaier variation is a favourite with many 
players, it is comparatively weak play, and, against the strongest 
defence, soon breaks down. It has, however, considerable variety 
and mterest. The following model is the accepted standard defence : — 
, KP2 g KBP2 o KKtB8 . KRP2 . KtK5 « KBB4 

* irp2 P^TF KKtP2 *KEtPi kSH ^wSS 

- QP2 g KtQ3 g KKtPl .r. BxQPf ii BQKt3 , 

QPl KPtoKBG QPI QBPl QxQP 

the second player has much the better game. We observe that 

♦ It is very bad play in him to take your KRP with P, for he thereby 
* his game, and strengthens yours very mudu 
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6 g^^is f&r the best move he has at that point ; and that 6 ^^^^^^ 

is much preferable to 6 as, in the latter case, you may make a 

dashing attack by giving np your KB and Kt for his KBP and B. If 
P^KBP 

you pky 9 he will move KBK2. The defence made by his 

9th move is the ingenious invention of Mr. Knight, whose name it 
commonly bears. Mr. Knight's defence completely foils all further 
attack in this form of the AUgaier. 

There is, however, another system of assault in this opening, framed 
by your playing KKt, at move 5, to di om dth, instead of to K6. 
Flaying the Kt to d» 5th is, however, very weak ; as yon are imme- 
diately compelled to sacrifice it for the adverse KBP, and tlie subse- 
quent attack is speedily defeated. The following is a model of the 

latter attack m the AUgaier 1 gp^^ 2 3 4 

g KtKtf) KtxKBP „ QxP . QXKBP q KBch8 ,^ QKB5 
KBPl KxKt KKtBd KBQ3 KKt2 BKKtbch 

11 j^j^f^ and the defence is sure to win : the ease with which your 

attack is foUed, shews the sacrifice of the Kt to be very poor play. 

iiis move of 8 ^^^^^^^ is the invention of Herr Homy, and utterly 

destroys your power of attack. K he should commb the error of 

playing 5 ggpj instead of 5 you take KtP with Q, and if 

P take your Kt, you get *a won game by checking with Q at KR6. 
We now pass on to 

The KiTig's Book*9 PrnmCs OambiL — Instead of playing out your 
KKt at move 3^ yon may push KBP2. The object of this move is 
to prevent his check with Q, and to hinder his supporting the Gambit 
P with KKtP. This somewhat unusual move of 3 KRP2, constitutes 
the King*8 Book^s, or King's Rook's Pawn's Gambit. Mr. Walker 
observes that this debrd is scarcely played so much as it deserves ; 
but it appears very feeble, and calculated, agaiust proper defence, 
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only to hand over the attack to the second player. Nevertheless, 
you will do well to try it for variety, among inferior players. The 
following are the authorized moves in this form of the Gambit : — 

1 2 ^^^P- 3 ^^KP^ 4 KKtB3 5 QP] g PxP 7 QBP2 

KV2 FXP KBK2 JiKtli3 QP2 KtxP KtJib 

g B>dCt 9 Pg:^ aiul the second player has the best of thesis 

PxB QBKtO ■ ' 

On this series of moves, we may note that he may safely play 3 

and for him 4 seems rather infenor to 4 ^® 

now examined the principal methods of opening the attack in the 
Kmg's Gambit, and there yet remain a few important varieties of 
this debut, springing from certain irregular forms of defence which 
the second player may adopt. The most interesting of these are the 
" Cunningliam Gambit," and the lamoua " Muzio Gambit/' These 
two we now lirietly explain. 

The Cunnii^ham Gambit. — Botli the Cunningham and Muziu 
variants of the Gambit are founded ujion exceptionable play in 
the defence, and as they arc full of imnuctssary peril to the defendant, 
seldom occur in actual play. The Cunningham (rambit, so called 
after the Kngli.sh Chess-player of that name, is more properly styled 
the " Three Pawns' Gambit," as the following model of the debut will 

KP2 2 KBP-2 3 KKtH3 , Kl^QlU . KKtPl > Castle 
sliev; 1 PxP KBKdch PxP PxPch 

7 ^^2^ and now, although he has won three pawns, and ought, with 

skilful and correct play, heiiee to win the game, your position for 
attack is so strong and menacing, that it would be almost certain to 
win rapidly, against any other than a skilful player. He ought to 

play 7 (j is also safe) and heshouldultimately win, 

through the weight of the three Pawns. Should he play 7 , or 

♦ Any other thau one of these two mores, will, we believe, give iuiu a 
veiy bad game. 
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7 Qp-^, yoa get a winning game by 8 tad on hUK taking 

B, 9 double check, &c 

The defence move 2BK3^ weak and onaoand, because you 

are not called upon to sacrifice the three Pawna, bat ought, on bia 
checking, simply to move K to B, and then you will presently advance 
QP2, and from the weak position of his KB he loses the Gambit 
Pawn, having also a poor situation, which proves the wronguesa of 
the Cunningham defence. 

For him to support the Gambit Pawn hj meanB of the KKt, ma- 

KP2 

noDuvred to its 3rd, is also weak pky, as may be seen hence, l-^r^ 
9 ^BP2 a KKtB3 . KBB4 ^ QP2 « Castle „ QKtBS , 

you will recover the P with a superior game.* The defence move of 

3 is also too purposeless ; your strongest move in answer is 

4 ?^25? J mid if then 4 j^^^pg 5 he is in error. We now 

arrive at the last branch of the King's Knight^s Gambit, namely 

The Muzh €hmkit'-Th» Muzio is a form of the King's Gambit, in 
which the first player sacrifices his KKt finr an extremely attacking 
position. It has recdved its name from a mistaken notion that it was 
Invented by an Italian Chess player, called Muzio. The saerifioa of 
the Kt in this dehU appears to be analytically and theoretically sound; 
yielding an assault which is compensatory, even against the best de- 
fence which the second player can afterwards adopt^f so strong is the 

* Pawns reqidre to be siqypovted bj Pawns, not by pieces. 

t Since writing the above, Messrs. Horwitz and KHng have pnblishedt 
appended to their cxcpllcnt " Chess Studies," a new analysis from which they 
are satisfied that the Muzio is lost for the player giving up the Kt. Their 
diacoverv of the exact and winning defence to the Mtusio, may occasioo a 
run on the Salvio and Cochrane Gkmibits. The variations, however, in all 
the stapes of the Muzio are so inmimerahle and difficult for the defence, that 
despite its theoretical and analytical defeat, we believe the chances in ordi- 
nary pla^ will still be in its favour. The fact being, that a book analysis 
to be quite complete^ would require a whole vohune. 
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Musio attack. The Hozio has been elaborately analysed by late au- 
thors, though very little practised on the board; which is quite natu- 
ral, few players having a relish for the conducting of a defence so 
dreadfully difficult, so servile, and with so few chances in play of its 
ultimate success. The Muzio Gambit can only arise fiom a prema> 
ture attack on the part of the second player — the uncalled for advance 
of his KKtP, at his 4th move. The following model appears to em- 
body the soundest method of attack, and tlie strongest defencg in the 

KP2 PxP KKtP2 KKtPl PxKt QKB3 
7 fi QP1_ 9 BQ2 KtQB3 QRK 

QXKB KB113 KtK2 UBPl QB4ch QP2 

-3 QKR5 14 KBxP KxK t KtxP .7 QBxP RxB 

QQ3 Castles PxB QKtB3 BxB QxKH 
10 KtxQ 20 Q^t5ch 21 KtKR5 KtB4 Kt to QR5 

Ktxii ktcovers KKF2 KB2 

and the first player draws the game. As the Muzio is of so rare 
occurrence, we shall give no other model than this, but content our- 
selves with a few observations on the foregoing game. Instead of 

4 he ought to play 4 for advancing the P is court- 

ing defeat. Instead of Castling at move 5, you may also play 

5 9^^i^ or5 ^ bnt Castlmg ie strongest. If yoapUy 6 QF2 

be replies with tbe same move, and then 6 K be play 

^ or6 yoa can establish a centre by 7 9^ : ' at move 

IShemaytry „ — 19 ^^^^^^^ and now he bastbree pieces 
^ ^ KtxR QxKt *^ 

against yow Q, and the book authorities think that the result should 

be a drawn game. 

On his attacking your Kt with P, you are not compelled to play 

the MuaiOi but instead of sacrificing the Kt yon may move him to K5, 

* EzceUent against an inferior player. See ** Art of Chess-play," by 
Walker. 
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whereapon the aeeond player can check irith his Q and the game 
should run hi &voiir of the defence, which proves that the giving up 
of the Kt is yonr best play. 

From the moviog the Et away, instead of sacrificing him, 
arise the Openings called the Salvio Gambit, and the Goefaraae 
Gambit. The following is the Salvio fonn of the Gambit:— 
, EP2 o KBF2 9 KKtB3 . KBB4 . KKtK5 « KtoB 

^KR ^K?F ^EEtH *mPl ^QE55 ®KKtR3 
and he will get the better game. The move of 6 toR3 ^ 
than moving the KttoBS. If, instead of playing ont the EEt as 
above, he move 6 p^pj^pg ^'^ forms what is called the Cochrane 

Gambit, a very strong comiter-attack on the part of the defending 
player. It is not onr purpose to dwell longer on the Salvio and Coch- 
rane defences. They are based on nnsound play from both parties. 

We cannot but counsel the second player, in defending the King's 
Gambit, not, if he wish to win the game,* to push the Pawn on the 
KKt, when such advance is uncalled for. And the attacking player, 
we would advise always to adopt the Muzio when there is a chance. 
We now come to the inspection of a distinct form of the King's 
Gambit. 

The Bishop's Gambit. — Tliis beautiful, ingenious, and attacking 
debut, lias always been a great favourite among the best players. 
Although a very tine, classical attack, however, the Bish()p\'( Gambit 
is really less sound than the Knight's, and when correctly defended 
its assault appears altogether to break do^vn. The defence is long 
and complicated, and recpiires to be well-known, in order to maintain 
the advantage. This opening is analyzed at immense length in the 
standard Chess Treatises of the day, but from our hmited space, we 
must be as succinct as possible. The following is a model 
of the attack and correct defence in the Bishop's Gambit:— 
J KP2 2 o KBIU . KtoB ^ QKtB3 g KKtBS 

Kf2 FxF QlC5ch KKtP2 KBKt2 



* See note on p. 114, however. 
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„ Kr.r2 g QP2 Q KPl KtQ5 , PxP KtoKt 

^KPl QPl PxP KtoQ B<@ 'UEtT 

PxP KxP 

13 14 — — ^ and he maintains his plus Pawn, with a sale 

PxP BxB ^ 

posltidn. The analysis of this game has been carried still farther by 
Chess authors,* but we most content ourselyes by presenting the chief 
features of the opening to the student. On the above model we ob- 
serve, that although the check Q is his best 3rd move, he may also 

safely play 3 ^ ^ QBPi ^^^h moves he may 

get a secure game, if he do not care to win by preserving the Ghunbit* 

Pawn. If he play any other 3rd move than ^^^^^^ he will lose his 

Gambit Pawn, says Jaenisch, and the game should be drawn. The 

move of 3 which is correct in tiie Kt's Gambit, as by reply. 

KRP2 

ing with 4 you can ensure the ultimate regain of the Pawn» 

with some advantage in position. Also if he play any other 4th 

move than you may, as Jaenisch thii^u, recover the Gambit 

Pawn. H he ehoose to let the Pawn ftn» and content hhnself with a 

merely equal game, he may safely venture 4 j^g^ and he has other 

moves besides, at command, which will reduce his game to a pretty 
easy and even position. The comparative weakness of the Bishop's 
Gambit is shewn by the second player's having at choice so many 
moves which will yield him an equal game, should he not care to 

maintain his Pawn : any loss of time on his part being about compen- 

* Since the above was written, there have appeared in the Chest Chromcie, 
some very masterly and elabonite analyses by Jaenisch, shewing that in the 
above opening, the first player may at move 15 sacrifice his EEt for tlic 
adverse KKtP, as suggested hy PetrofF, with the better game, and the 
chances of winning much in his favour. The second player may, however, 
prevent tUt this, bj playing oat his QKt just before supporting the Gambit 

Pawn. This defence, 4 -— - — , is not given in the books, although perhaps 
the best on the boarcL 
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Bated by your having moved King. If he ^ ^^^^^ 5 55i55or if 

4 , ^ , 6 or5f4 _ 5 or5?y??. He may try 

KBQB4 Ua*! 

the counter Gambit of M.Kieserit8ky, 4 ^^^^ and 5 ^g^. 
5, your best pky is deemed ^^^^^ ^nd his only sound reply is ym^^tg * 

forifhereply with5^,j— ^ or with 5 you acquire a somewhat 

. . , . QKB3 
superior position by ^ : or, in answer to those moves, you may 

tiy the very ingenious and embfirraasing attack invented by 

MDonnell, — 6 ^^^^.1 7 and you now threaten to take P 

with BP, having a yery troublesome attack upon him by bringing 
your QR into play. 

Instead of QK.tB3 you may vary the game by playing 6 2^ 

^cQKB3, .KKtBa 

*>'S^ or 5 — On your 'attacking his Q'.with KKthe 

ought not to play her to XKt5, for then you would take KBP with 
B, and if his KXB youi^ the Q by Kt to K5ch. The student will 
observe that in our model, the order of moves 9, 10, and 11, may be 
transposed without altering the result. The foregoing model and 
remarks will serve to illustrate to the learner the chief points in the 
Bishop's Gambit opening. The larger Chess treatises are all very 
copious on the variations of this debut. 

It appears to us that there is no little strength in a variation of the 
Bp's Gambit attack, which we here suggest — one unnoticed in the 
standard works, and apparently untried in practice. The attack we 
commend consists in playing the QKt to its 6th at move 7 : thus, 
I KP2 ^ KBP2 3 KBB4 . Kto B . QKtB 3 g QP2 
* KF2 Vx^ Qlt5ch KKtP^ KBKt2 QPl 
7 y^^QKt5 ^ 1^ playing QKtH3, (for if he move K 
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you can take P with KB), it seems to us tliat your game is stronger 
than when the Kt is played to your Q5, as he cannot well disturb 
your annoying Kt ; for if he move QBPl you take QP check : more- 
over, his i^Kt stands ill at his li3, and your game has fiirtlier resource 
in the after moves of QBPl, and Q to QKt3, and KKtli3. In this 
attack of ours, it is better not to play out your KKt early, for then 
he would defend his KBP by retreating Q to 114. We would fain see 
this variant played and analysed by abler hands. There ia another 
popular attack in the Bishop's Gambit — too important to pass by, 
namelyi the suggestion of Messrs. Stanley and Schulten, consisting of 

playing out the QB at moye 11, as follows : — 1 2 

J KBB4 ^ KB . QKtB3 g QP2 „ TCPl g KtQ5 q Pxf 

Qch KKtP2 KBKt2 QPl PxF ^^Q, BQ2 

KKtBS C^BQ2 
10 -^^^^ 11 ^ ■ your last move is preparatory to playing 

QB to QB3 : but his correct and strongest answer to this sortie of 

yovr QB, is the move of U ^^i^^p, which wUl completely turn the 

tables upon you. 

The Evasion of the Gambit.— We have already stated, that should 
the second player feel himself not sufficiently acquainted with the 
routines necessary to a correct defence to the Gambit openingy he 
does best not to take the proffiared pawn, but to free his game as 
quickly as possible, by other means. Jaenisch thinks that there ia 
00 perfectly satisfactory mode of evading the Gambit ; or, in other 
words, that against any method which he has of refusing the pawn, 
you may acquire some superiority of position, by occupying most of 
the centre of the board. This is a refinement of theory, however, 
inapplicable to practice ; for the aeeond player has several lines of 
play at command, whereby he may elude the Gambit, and andnoe a 
game wherein the advantages are about balanced on each side. 

We believe the second playei^a best modes of evading the Qambitare 

^ kBQB4 ^ • by either of which he may obtain a safe 

jg;ame. The former of these evarions is the one most esteemed, of 
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, . , /« 11 • 11 1 K.P2 rt KBP2 Q KKtB3 

which the following is a model : — l tttt. ^ fTrnn ^ .^r., 

^ Ki*2 KBli4 QPl 

. QBPl . KBK2 ^ BxB » QKtP2 j t • u i 

4 5 - — — 6 ^TTT-rr;^ ' ^Tiy-w- a^d Jaemsch makes you 

QBKt5 BxKt QKtB3 BKt3 ^ 

now play 8 ^^^^ ai^<i ^^en after which, it appears to us, 

that alth'ough you have got forward into the centre, the second 
player's game is full as strong as yours. On this model, observe, that 

4 QJ^^ Q** ^BP2 ^ ^j^^ xMy^i usual mode of play is 

^ s^^^ ^ T^^^ o the defence is safe : you may also play 
i}XK.t KKtiSo 

. QP2 « PxP „ PxB Q KK2 , . - . 

o - — - b - — — 7 ^3.., ^ 8 , and your position is un- 

PxP BxKt Kk5ch ^ ^ 

sound, although your centre looks showy. 

Jaenisch objects to evading the Gambit by 2 ^^^^^^ because he 

thuiks it allows you to occupy the centre too fully, with your Pawns. 
But the truth is, that although you may maintain the centre for a 
time, yet when the game is further advanced, and his Rooks come into 
play, your centre Pawns will prove weak, and want more support 
that you can give them. We have found it so. 

Evading the Gambit by playing out the KKt, is considered one of 
his best modes of refusal, by Jaenisch. We have given the best 
moves on each side, in this opening, in our last cliapter (see p. 55). 

There is a mode of eluding the Gambit, which seems to us very 
fair, and which we here introduce, because it is almost unknown, and 

unpractised, namely, the evasion of 2 Q^p^- This is regarded with 

some little favour by the great scrutinizer, Jaenisch, who gives us the 

. 1 . , KP2 „ KBP2 „ QP2 . BPxP 

followmg elegant model :-l — 2 ^_ 3 4 

. KKtB3 n QBP2 „ QKt3 , , k 
QP2 ^BK3 QKtPl ^ ^'^^ rather the better 
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KKtB3 

p.oaitioxi. ObMrre, that if yoa 3 ^ he gets an equal game by 

One of the commonest methods of refiisbg the Gambit, is by play- 
ing 2 We think the latter stages of this evasitm usually turn 

xont laHier badly for ihe second player, aind do not like it, except where 

KBP2 

odds are given. In this evasion 1 gpg ^ "J^PS*^^^ strongest move is 

now 3 P^XQP^ ^^p^ mention that the move of 3 

seems to na also well worth trial. 
The other evasions of the Gambit are not difficult to analyse. The 

refusals, for instance, of 2 2 ^ prove weak 

and inefficiait. 

The student should be well acquainted with some of the leading 

evasions of the £ing*s Gambit, snchas that of 2 ^gQ^» ^ ^ ^7 

often encounter them in play. Remember that after having first re- 
teed the GamUt, it is genenlly very bad phy to take the Pawn at a 
later stage of the opening : sad that having first taken the Gambit P, 
it is of paiamount importsnoe to maintain it. 



VL 

IBB gDBBM*B GAMBIT. 

Tbb first player can adopt no safer or more solid opening than 
Ibia. The Ganibit Pkwn, here, if taken, cannot be supported. And 
in this respect the Queen's Gamlnt difos enturely from the Kmg*s, 
the Pawn given bemg in the former, a temponury sacrifice only. Al- 
thoiic^ exeeedmi^y strimg and soundi the Qneen*s Gambit, like aU 

o 
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forms of the doM g«iii%ig pretty inre, if the dtfenee 1)0 eoneet,to 
lead to ft doll, monotonoiu, and eompuatiyely tminteresthig sort of 
game. As It is, howerer, ft fimmiite with tome pkyen, the student 
ought to be wen aequdnted with its leading features. The seoond 
player may take the QamUtPftwn if he chooses, but he shonld not 
attempt to airport it afterwaida, and may oome off with ft pretty 
eqnal game; but as Udtbug the Q. GamUt throws tiie ehe&ees ol 
acquiring some advantage in &Toor of the opening player, the beat 
pUm is Jwf to tela the Pawn, but to play instead KP. one. Thefol- 
lowingisamodelof oorreet defence against the Qneen's Gambit 
1 Q2 o QBFjl ,QKtB8 . KPl . KKtBS - QRPl 

m KPT ^Tsm *aBP5 ^issm 



and the game is quite even. We may obsenre that liis second move 
here, is tiie one nsually played, and the best on the board. Should 
he, howefer, not care for risking some trifling inferiority in position, 

The Qneen*s Gambit is an opening demanding correct play on 
tiie side of the defence, and with sucli, it usually leads to very even 
and similar situations ou each side. We shall not dwell upon it very 
long, and content ourselves with presenting to the student, as a model 
comprehending its leading features and points, the following opening 
of a game between Messrs. Staunton and St. Amant. It is the 2lBt 
game of their grand match ; M. St. Amant had the move : — 
1 QP2 J QBP2 • KPl QKtB3 g KKtB3 ^ KBQ3 
KPl QBP2 KKtB3 KBK2 QKtri 

16 ™ aad „ow tUe ga^e 

Stands even. Ontheseilhstnititeminres, wehftfetoobscrye thatin 
opening of the dose gamee and Qiwsii'b Gambit, the earHer moves 
may be transposed, as to order, wiOiont affiseting the resnlt. If yon 

play3 5H2i?he retakeaP with KP, and brings an even gune. 
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For tin second playor to lieve moved 6 Qp^^ woidd lim been in- 

£Brior, for hk more of g QKtPl ' ^ order to seat his QB at Kt2, k 

one of the most notable features in this debui^ wherein the QB can 
rarely be played with advantage to the K's side of the army. At 
move 9 the first player does very right instantly to take QP with BP, 
or his opponent would have taken BP with P, and thereliy have 
opened a most dangerous attack with QB — this is a very important 
point in tliis opening. At move 11 each party prevents the advance 
of the adverse QKt to its 5th. At move 12 Mr. Staunton wisely 
takes P with P to shut out the strong action of the adverse KR. 
Each party subsequently plays his KRPl to keep back the adverse 
£LKt,and open retreat for K. The second player's 16th move (QRQB) 
is usnally an important step in this and similar openings. These re- 
marks will serve to illustrate the chief points of attack and defence 
in the early stages of this Gambit. The student will further familiarise 
himself with its phases by the playing over of recorded games. 

Although it is most usual among good players not to take the 
Qiaeen's Gambit, the second player may, nevertheless, accept it with- 
out any serious disadvantagei supposing him to make the proper 
nunres afterwards. In his battles with Bonrdonnais, Mc'Domiell 
always took the Queen^s Gambit. The objection to the accepting of 
the Qoeen*B Gambit is, that it allows the first player toaeqnire rather 
the stronger centre We here present a model of the correct accep- 

tation of the Queen's Gambit ^ 3 KPl ^ 

PxP QKtB3 7 KKtB3 g KRPl « Castles QQ3 
6 EEtM" KBQ3 QKtB3 KSFI Ciitlw 
god although there is not mnch to choose, most authorities seem to 
piefer the first player^s game, because of the strong command of your 
(ff; also, yon keep the move. On the above model, we remark that 

"KPl K.P2 
your 3 • is w preferred to 3--<^* For him to attempt to sup- 
port tlie Gambit F by 3 ^^^^ ^ ^ P^^' ^ 

g2 
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QBP2 

obtain great advantages by 4 ' To return to oar model, if 

you play 4 he injures your poiition very much by cbang- 

ing and then btinging out QKt And QB in ordmr to etstle Qftl 
Any other 6th move than that of KBQ3 is inferior for him. Each 
party does well in this form of tiio Q Gambit to prevent the adwse 
Qfi from pinning KEt. Onr modal may be osnied on by the first 

player, with 11 and 12 2Ii2:« Before leaving the openings 

which oommence with QF8 on both sides, we most obsenre that if; 

aftor 1 QP2 , QBKB4 o QKtB3 , 
after 1 you play 2 or 2 he may advantage- 

ously pUy the Counter Qneen*s Gambit " of ^^gp^ which shews 

that the moTcs of 2 and 2 are compatatiTely weak : 

KPl 

and there is the same oljection to yonr playing the moTes of 2— 
^ 2 that of being too defonsire. 



vn. 

m CLoas oAm. 

The Close game is the generic appellation for those fonns of gett- 
ing which spring from the playing of the K*s Pawn one square only, 
instead of pushing it to its full extent : hence, this form of ifiial is 
called also the King*s Pawn One Opening." Although the Queen's 
Gambit declined^ and several of the irregular openings, resdve them* 
selves into one or another phase of the Close Game, we shall, for dis- 
tmction*s sake, place under the heading of ^ Close Game,** only the 
two dSetett known as the lyench,** and the *' Sicilian ** games. 
Behig enthrely defensive, tibese opeoingB ace most frequently adopted 
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KP2 

by the second player. The French Game ii formed by 1 -^p^ 

KP2 

and the Sicilian game coneiflts of 1 These two replies of the 

aeeond player, aieaafer than his meetang 1KF2 irith the same more, 
because, means of them, he avoids all attack, and stands at once 
npon an equal footing irith the first player. The difoent methods 
of pnrsmng the attnd^ in tbe King^i Knigfat*s Game, m the K. Bi- 
shop^ Opening, and in the Kmg*s Qamlnjts, haye, of late years, been 
so. mnch studied, analysed, and mi^ped out in the boolcs, that the 
•voiding of aU risk has naturally becomea very popular plan on the 
part of the second player. Hence the " dose game ** has come very 
much into vogne^ and, both in practice and in analysis, has been the 
olject of constant attention. Jaenisch has giTtn us a copious analy- 
sis of this dass of openings, justly estimating their importance. 
However secure the olosegame may be, we nevertheless advise young 
players by no means to adhere to h too fixedly, as those games 
wherein each party commences with KF2 are incomparably more 
livefy and interesting. As tiiere is a very great sameness prevailing 
throughout the variations of the dose game, we shall discuss their 
fimmilae as condsdy as possible. 

l%e l^vneh Oame.— The second player can meet the advsnoe of 

KP2 

1 by no better move than i^FT ^^^^ monotonous, 

the close game is highly instructive, and demands careful, correct play 
from each side. The following model embodies what are considered 

tobetiiebestmovesoneitiierpart.- 2^ 4^^^ 

' B^.^dtiiegemesta^iseven. Hie.. 

are many variations on the above model, on both sides. You may 
play 2=^ , but this tq^ears to us generally to turn out weak. Ton 
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might play 2 or 2 and then KBKt2 j for 2 

and 2 are both woak againit the close game. Hia best se- 



cond move seems to be QP2, although he has other safe Imes of play 

KPl 

at command. IfyoapUy 3 he replies with 3 ^^^ , and, aa 

both analysis and practice show, he thflieby obtains the stronger po« 

fiition. If your opponent adopt the dose game^ indeed, it is always 
weak play to advance your KP to K5y as he will inevitably break up 

your centre, sooner or later, byjggpj. Instead of 4 ^^^ -, you can 
play 4 ^^Q^, to which he may reply with the same moTO, or with 

ggjgp or with 4 ^ obtainmg an even geme. 

Also he may play o even game. 

The student will perceive that in this opening there is a great variety 
of tactics at choice on each side, but all based on certain principal 
elements, and leading to somewhat similar results. Jaenisch is the 
greatest authority on the " Close Game," and to his elaborate varia- 
tions we must refer the student for iu farther details. 

KP2 

The Sicilian Game,— The openmg formed by ^j^^^ hasreeeived 
the distinctive of flftiiw Game." Several 



high authorities deem possible answer to your 

move of 1 vBS-* ^ however, of little or no real couBe(iuence 

whether he pUy 1 — , or 1—^ as m either case he obtains an 
unassaUable position, wiOi like pomts of strength. In reply to 
1 - yoa have choice of several moves, the chief of which are 

QbP2 
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,>QP2 q KMS ^^KBP8 ^QKtBS ^KBBA gQBFa g QKtPg; 

of theae seren r^indan, the best is now perhaps generally thought 
QP2 

to be 2-^ — . The following is the received model of this form of 
^ KRK>^ > and Jaemsch dismisses the opening as even. Observe in 



the above, that if 2^p^ 3^ and his gamtis inferior: you may 

p»«y «^ ^ ' ^ ^'^ «^ " 

We now consider the second reply to the Sicilian Game, that of 
^KKtB3^ Xhis move seems to vs likefy to lead to a perfectly 

«vengaine»althoiighJaenisohpronomiees preferable. Thefol- 

, ^ , , . -5 T ... I KP2 o KKtB3 oQP2 .KPxP 

lowingmodelisfiEomJaeniseh. ^-^EPT QP2 ^KP^ 

5^^^^ 6-^^ 7^^. and the result is an even game. Qnthis 

model vre observe, that ^l^^^KtBS ^ ^ 
though it is played equally often. AlsoS ^^p^p is inferior. The 

latter moves in this opening may be many ways varied from our 
model, on both sides, still producing an even game. 

VaHatian on your 2nd reply to the Sicilian Defence. 

- KP2 „ KKtBS a 4 KKtxP 5 KKtB3 g KBQ3 

@F2 Q&iBH PxQP &P2 KKtB3 KBfi4 

KBB4 ^Q3PI , , , 
• He mMt not here Sjj^for then 4q^^ »— sndhehasaweak 
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and the gaat h about On tluf mode! wt majrtmnk that 

3 ^= — it genwlly thoot^yowf it i q u e eit play, but yoahaviCTaiil 
oUMrmofaa a* aommaiid : aft moigialaoliaiaiiotcompallaJ tophy 

K * 1, * I J i; QxKt ^ KBB4. 
but It were weak to play 4 gj^^^ ^ "Kw" 

AtmovaSywinii^ takaKk with Kt^and aa Ifr. Walker tliiiiki» 
eqnaliae tbe gnne; aKhongh otte anfthoritiea atale tiiat tiia psmt 
would than be in finroor of tfaa eeeond pUyer,aa Ina Fawna wwdd ba 

drawn ther^ towarda tbe oeotie. If yon play 6 bemoTea 

We now proceed to a brief diaenasieneCtelBsft daaaof qpeninga 
— tboee denominated irregular. Moet rfthoBOiaa tbe stadentwfll 
aee, reaohre tiba ma e l f e a intoaome faim of the c l oa e ga we . The open- 

ings called finfj^alar, eonalift of thoee in iHiich otidier player com- 
mences by moving his K Fawn 2, nor Q Fkwn 2, and of thoee wherein 

tbe aeoond pbyer fep&ei to 1 lyymofiqg neither bia KP nor 

QBP. 

vnL 



nLREGUULR OH 



2V ^ B ctoto .*— TTna ia a perfectly safe, and rery pretty debut ; 
bot, being defenaiYe lafther lihaa ifttaddng^it k aeUom adopted by 
the fiiat pbiyer. It appeaia to na, as a genenl rale, Aaft when tile 
K*a Fawn is pkyed only one eqnare, the BidH^ atand wefl at tbeir 
Kt^aaeeooda: bntif you play tiiaKPtwo^yoarBiihope are weak, so 
plaeed. The feDowqg model ia glfen of the Fianehetto opening — 
1 2 S 4 KBP> . KKtBS - QBPl 

mStPi BOT fi&l^ * "KPT" EKiK2 



7 ^^andtbegame ia prelty even. He mi^ pky also 3 
* Aa Italian word, signii^fing the <yeniiig on Um^/ScrU, or side. 
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. KBP . KPl ft QBPl , ^, . , , 

* ^ ^JBFl inttR^ there is no advantage on either 

aide. The player having the first move may also adopt the Ftaa- 
dietto; and as it is pnssling to young players, and to routine men, 
you may occasionally do well to try this dAmi when giving the odds 
of apieoe. 

We BOW proceed to the remaining irregular openings, the diief of 
which we shall iUnstmle by a few short modeli, with observations. 

iLT^i %i 1 1 o QBP2 o QKtB3 - QBB4 . KPl 

Model, No. 1.-1 2 3^ 4 6 _ 

KKtB3 

8 ■ and the gameis about even. Bnt we do not like 1 ttsss 

believing it loss of time ; and that it deprives the KP of support, and 

EBP2 

induces a crowded position. The move of I is however, as 

Jaenisch says, rather doll than hasardous.*' On the above model we 
may observe that yon might also pUy 2 KF2 : and that it is incor- 

QP2 

rect to reply to 1 isi- with 1 ^^^ as you then get the better 

game by pushing QP on. 

m^^i %j o 1 KBP2 o KKtB3 * KtK5 . QBP2 - 
Modd,No.2.^lj^ 2—^ 3^ 4^ for you 

to play 4 KKtP2 b justly denounced in the "Handbook" as too for- 
'ward. This description of opening may be varied in great diversity, 
but the features are always a good deal alike, and not particularly 
interesting. 

Si-^ V 3L— 1 2 ???^3 4 QKtB3 g KP2 

M0IM,M.9^ Qgp2 j^3p2 K^KtBS QPl QKtB3 

6 ^^P2'«B[d thegamei8eveii. The Ofder of these moves may be » 

varied. Each party might have played 2 KP2, which produces posi- 
tions abeady considered. To 1 QBF2 he has no stronger reply than 
the same. 

-m— 1 , • KP2 . PXP ^ QB8 
•Tiyalfolg^ «gg^ 3gjjjp 4^ 

OS 



ido IBB ommNHk 

Model, No. 4.-1 ^ 3 ggjg^ ^ -QP2 * KP^ 

KPvP QBP2 
6 ^gg^ and the game sUnds even. After Bomeairfhwi 

hm givett him ih« aftvintige ; Imt the proper result U ta eqiuU 

game. To 1 QBP2 he may of come safely reply 1 KPi. 

3%e CmUre damtter OtaUtr— TMs has some points of intemi, 

although it ii inegnkr and widaasio m appeaiaaee. The proper 

result of thta opening ahonld be, » loss of time, and some consequent 

hiMority of posithm on the seoond ^ayet'a side. The following 

.11 KP2 o o KBeh 

model is from the Chess Chronicle, i ^ &tKB3 bq2 

snperior game. If he pUy 2QXP yon gain time l»y SQEtBS. 

Herr Kniper fbmished the auiesedheaiitlfiaTamlaon of this dftaf : 

, , ^ . , BKt3 A KKtB3 n QKtB3 o KtK5 
moves 1 to 4 as before. 5 ggj^ 6 7 » — 

and although your Q ia 9n prize of two pieces, yon IhreaAea mscte, 

and have a winning game. We observe that for you 2 is very 

weak, as he plays KFl and QBF2, firing y<m an acknowledgedly infe- 
rior sitnation of the close game. 

We here dose onr disonssion of the (^nkga; be&evmg that, so 
far as this meet hnportant branch of Chess laaming is concerned, we 
shall have presented to youDg Chess students sufficient theory to 
guide them kpittctice^ and dhreet their fortbetatndles. Hayerswill 
observe that hi the foregoing expositiott of tiie openings, we have 
dwelt little on such nriations and lines of play as axe known to he 
inferior or unsound. -We have found, among the mass of amateurs, 
for whose use this volume ia hit^nded, a ge&efcal wish form snednet 
summary of the opeiungs, whence might be learned, «t once, and 
according to the most correct modem uialysis, the whole of the best 
moves on each side, in every debut^ without the distraction of puEsling 
variations. And by this common wish, has the plan of the Ibregoing 
chapter been, in a great measure, influenced. 
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CHAPTER nr. 

ON TBB OmiEAL PBTOCnFUM OP 0BB88-FL4T. 

By the "principlts of Chess-play/* we understand tho&e fuiula- 
mental propertiea and pecnliarities of the pieces and their positione 
which result from the nature of the game, and upon which are esta- 
blished by experience, all those maxims and precepts %vhich relate to 
the best method of deploying andmanoenvring each and every piece. 

The relatiTe values of the pieces on the Chess-board differ so mnch, 
according to the position of the armies— to the amoant of force upon 
the board— to the stage of the game, that to by down a uniform stan- 
dard of yalue, or a table of fixed rules for correct play throughout a 
whole game, would be utterly impossible. We find however, from 
experience, that many very excellent and usefhlgeMroi rules may be 
giyen, for the modes of best mancBUvring each particular piece ; and 
that many most important axioms are to be established, both as to the 
early disposition of the pieces in commencing a game, and as to theur 
conectsnbsequent conduct dther in attack or defence. Theamymg 
and managing of the men, in the beginning of the battle, in the most 
sdentific fkshion for attack on the one side, and fbr d^Qsnce on the 
other, . constitutes the thewy of the ctpsn^^— a branch of Chess 
which we have eluddrted in our last chapter. 

After a certun number of moves on each side, the forces behig both 
correctly developed to a greater or less extent, the routine of book- 
moves, deirigned to pflot llie attack and defence unto an equal and 
well-disposed game, terminates. Here then, at what ia termed the 
middle of the game," commences the region of practical P%, a do- 
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tnaan whleh eoctends to the temunatlon of the contest.* It nu^ 
indeed hiqppeiii tlist ere its conelnsion thegmne is resolTed into some 
wen-knoim position or book ^ Ending,** (for ends of gsmes lutTe been 
well and elaborately analysed fay Chess authors) but in geoersi,- the 
end of a game» whether composed of pawns and pieces, or of pawns 
only, mnst be played by cdeolation, and by the guidance of eiperi' 
ence, assisted by tJie application of roles laid down for giTcn models 
in which we can see an analogy with the exposition we may be 
playing ont. 

Before particnlarising upon the principles of chess-play, there are 
certain observations on the nature of the openings, which it is neces- 
sary that eyery young student should peruse. 

The advantage of having the first move in a game at Chess is, that 
it permits you to choose your own Openings and that it enableB you, 
mleis yonr opponent adopts the " dose game,** to commence, ftr 
some time to maintafn, the aOadL Keeping your adTersary continu- 
ally on the defenee-HDUiking him servfle for a considerable number of 
moves, — ^is the greatest advantage which should legitimately result 
from the possession of the first move. For even supposing the second 
player boldly to meet 1. K*s Pawn 2 with the same move, your best 
attack will cease after a certain number of moves, if he fiiil not to 
play the best defence. Therefore, the attack and defence being * 
played with equal skill, the first move has do real inherent advantage, 
beyond its ensuring one's not having to play early a servile defence, 
and its giving a player the chance of adopting his own opening, which- 
ever be may like best. 

The more soundly attacking your opening is, the better : for then 
you have the better chance of obtaining an assault of irresistible force 
if he should commit any error in the difficulties of the defence. Hence, 
for the first player voluntarily to set up a purely defensive opening 
is condemnable, as weak play. And, by parity of reasoning, for the 
second player voluntarily to subject himself to a powerful and tena- 

•This chapter on the " Principles of Play," we have principally conden- 
sed and remodelled from Janeiseh's " Introdaction " to his " Analyse ^ou- 
ToUsb* or,ssJilr. Wslker has named it^ *^ Chess PrsoqiCor.'' 
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cions attack, is juitly to be denounced as hazardoust or less sound 
play. 

To gain a clear comprehension of the theory of play, it is necessary 
to understand first these two fundamental principles 

First. The weakest point of each adverse force, in the beginning of 
a game, is evidently that Square occupied by the King's Bishop*8 
Pawn.* This point then is to be regarded as the key to tlie whole 
system : and upon it the leading attacks should be directed and con- 
centrated. From this principle, necessarily arise a numlier of rules 
fundamentally bearing upon the Openings ; as for example : — 

1. The best place for the K Bishop at the beginning of the game 
is the Q B's 4th, because of the line of attack connecting that point 
with the adverse K B P. And, as counter play, it is therefore often 
advisable for the adversary to intercept the action of your K. B, by 
opposing it with his own Q B at K 3. 

2. It follows as a general rule that you should not play Q P 1 until 
your K B has been brought out. Exceptions to this case present 
themselves only on the side of the defence. 

3. The best place for your K Et at the beginning of a game is the 
K B 3— where he is far stronger than at K 2 or K R 3. From K B 3 
he has the power of advancing to K 6, and to K Kt 5, so as to com- 
mand the weak point of the adyene camp. Also the Kt at K B 3 
opeiates powerfully for defence, not only by supporting your Q P 
when it is at Q 4, and by shielding your K P, but also by guarding 
against the attacks of the hostile Queen — ^hindering her from occupy* 
ing her K R 5 and K Kt 4, two most attacking posts for the Q to fill. 
Many other conaeqnenees arising from this first principle might be 
added : and we must mentioiL that it is often perceivable that the 
K Kt P and Q Kt P are weak points, especially when the Bps are 
from home. Also when the Q is not at hand, the Q B P is a weak 
point in the system, and one whieh may frequently be attacked with 
advantage by the Q Kt, moTed from QBdtoQ6^ortoQKt5. 

* This Pawn being BDmited only by the Ei^g, whose vital weafaisssreii- 

ders it the focus of attack. 
For the subsequent abbreviatioas in this chapter, see page 6. 
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Snmi Chnmi l^-iHB^at^A kuding aim, mhUk nhoM bt 
pvemt eulyni tiie gune, Is to eentraliae jonr Pawu m the tail of 
your Amy. If yon pan oowq^y and mofateni poM M Mo n of tho otntw 
of the boeid niih yow own Fmnii yon iriU gain the adfaiiMvB^ 
thmii^tha oonsmined, or ^'enmpl,** poiitloii in whiiA the adfvae 
pioeee win find themaelvea. Thefoibro one of the leading hfandna 
of the defence, ceneiite in prerepting the cpemy from eetablishipg two 
of his Bawne together hi the eepiftiie of the board. When yon haiv» 
onoe sneeeeded hi eetaMiahmg two fteal Pawns, at the K 4th and 
Q 4th, yon should for the meaMiit reooonee, induectly, all sorts of 
alladt, and dofote yomelf to the snpportmg of these two Pawns, 
keeping th«n abreast so long as they are attached only by ple ee a . 
Bat should they be attached by a Pawn, yon will sometimes find it 
adwtsgeons to oAwnM the attaoked eentra P, si^porting it snb- 
seqnently with the Bp's P acQoimng. It is only nnder some efaronm- 
stanoBS, howofor, that yon do better to pass a hoetile P than to 
mptm it with one of your ontrePs :* as, in general, Ps are slionger 
at the 4th line than when fhrther pushed on. When your Pawns, even 
thongh Imked togsAer, are too fiv advaneed, your game becomes 
hollow, and tiie fi>e can enter the inside of your camp — ^whieh yon 
shonld never allow. Tonr eentral Ps, not too far sdyanced, bnt stsnd- 
ing abreast at their 4th&, give you these advantages amongst others,^ 
that the action of the adverse KB is intercepted. The powers of the 
adverse QP and Q are restrained : that your Pawns threaten to oppress 
his game heavily, at a later stage, bj advancing to the King's or 
Queen's 5th Square. 

With regard to their influence upon play, we further obser\'e that 
from these principles spring several other important rules ; such as 
that it is sometimes better play, in opening a game, to move the QBPl 
than to play the QKt to B3, the former being a support for your own 
QP, and a restraint upon the adverse QP and QKt. Observe, as a 
general principle, that the pieces, as well as Fawns, are much more 

• The student will find the details of the Openings, and experience, the 
only guides to correct Fawn m&uoBUTring i any rules iukriag always so many 
eoBosptionii^ 
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pownfUivliflQ plajed towardt tk« tmtn of th^ homA tluu whm 
numdoiftotlMilte; limeHisarak^nottoilkm'ycfiirKt'f 
to be dofobled on tolheR*a ilw, sudii m donlM PlMflng a gnye dUn* 
■ d fn to ge. Also, do not, without Tery good retMOi, play either of 
your Kt« to the B^s files, especially towards the end of a game, as 
tbcy are, on the sides of the board, shoin of half their power. 

The pawns should screen or shield the pieces ; therefore, in general, 
keep the pieces inside of a baud pawns, rather than play them outside 
the pawns. This is a Tery important tactical rule in a great 
many cases. 

A grand object in play, is to gain Hme ; hence you should, as much 
as possible, let your moves be continually attacking. An attack or 
rather a series of attacking moves, keeps your opponent beneath you ; 
therefore, ever have it in view thus to gain time, remembering that a 
counter-attack is the strongest species of defence. This fornis a 
grand and most important matter, or rather />rtncip/« in Chess tactics. 

Every student will perceive the importance of rapidly developing 
his forces — of bringing them out into active play. In ord(?r to frame 
a good attack, in correct play, the whole of the pieces should be in 
the field, that the attack may not break down for want of sufficient 
force to maintain it. Do not therefore make premature assaults upon 
the adverse Kmg, whilst half your men are at home.* Cautiously 
avoid losing time, — as by t rotnring jonr Q. where tlie may be di- 
rectly driven back# Beware of crowding your pieces, so that one 
shall obstruct the motemeitta of another; and be careful how joii 
intercept the la^gt, or aetioiiy of one man with another. 

Bo not support ft pieee or pawn with the Q, or with a snperior 
officer, when support can be rendered by means of a pawn. Thia 
nde is of mueh greater importaaee than miglKt appear to the inei- 
petienoed player. 

Bnnh then are some of the moA importaiit rdea, which aro de» 
iiv«d from the wrn^ princiita of the game. We need not enlaige 
further on these scientiftB genafal prine^aa. The student will 

* Of course, there are exceptions to this rule, as to others, such as may 
arise in case of veiy erroneous play on the part of the defence. 
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gtUiflr A complete knowledlgtt of them in aU their beerings, qb^ 
from the pUyioigoTer of goodgnnee, hj obeerralioii, end by pnetice. 

Willi r^givd to the alteek end deftnee in the optaaag of a gme, 
we ehaU farther lenvk to the yoaqg pbyer, that the ad^Mitage 
of hftTing the attack rardj laata beyond the eommenceiiient of the 
game, unless the adrofsary commit some error in the defiance. 
TUa commeneemeDl may however, endure fiir ft logger or shorter 
apace of tone, according to the mode d^mee adopted by ooeli 
opponent : and the dnratioii of the attack w01 thna senre to mea- 
sure the worth of the deftnce. A mode of defence wMdi sliall 
aoffer the attack to last longer than another, most necessarily be 
inferior, and yice-vema. It is remarkable that those lines of defence 
which are weakest, and therefore worst, ahnost always give rise to 
more varied and interesting combinations than do more perfect sys- 
tems of defence : for this reason, scientific players sometimes adopt 
an objectionable defence, in order to insure a more lively and ani- 
mated contest. There are, moreover, certain hazardous systems of 
attack which will yield a worse, or even lost game, if the advereary 
play all the correct answers, but which may yet win brilliantly, if he 
do not play aright. The point of time at which the advantage of the 
move should cease, is sometimes fixed at about the fourteenth move, 
bnt this is as likely to be error in any given case as not ; for such 
period, aa we have said, is advanced or retarded according to the 
system of defence chosen. There are modes of defence so protracted, 
that they have to labour servilely through twenty moves, and there 
exist others which disarm the attack on the leading moves. Some 
variations, for instance of the " Evans' Gambit," and " Bishop^s 
Grambit," are to be found, in which the attack endures, in " the 
books," until the 20th or 30th move; whilst, if the second player 
adopt the "King's Pawn One" Opening, the side having the first 
move, cannot make any attack whatever. We now proceed to the 
practical illustration of the whole theory of the gamOi as diq^yed 
in the recorded conteata of akilM playexa. 
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CHAPTER y. 

▲ SELaCTlON or MODEL OAMU. 

Introductory Observations. — For the greater convenience of the 
reader, we have divided our selection of games into two parts ; the 
first of which consists of games played on even terms, and the second 
of contests wherein the superior player gives odds. 

The following games have all been chosen for their peculiarly in- 
teresting and instructive features. We have preferred short parties 
only, because of their being so much more pleasing and impressive 
to younger players than longer spun battles are. The string of the 
£Euicy with strong and lively ideas, is justly esteemed by Ponziani, 
the greatest advantage derived from the solitary study of Chess 
Theory ; and to this end, the young student is advised to bestow very 
eirefiii attention to the Beries of striking positions developed in this 
course game : — see our remarks on p. 17. The tyro will here find 
iUoatrated some variations of minor importance, not noticed in our 
chapter on the Openings ; and the whole of the situations and work- 
litgB} comprised in our selection of model games, will, we believOi be 
^ found to be of the most nseM and improving character. 

Our games are, for the most part, arranged together according to 
the Openiqgs adopted. We may remark finally, that the yom^ 
player is not to mistake the winning or losing of any of these ifMnes 
for a oriterioB of the relative skill of any two of the layers conoemed. 
For ezplnation of the abreviations used in these games, tun to 
page 6. 
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GAM£ I. 



(Mr. G. Waikib.) White. 

1 KP2 

2 KBQB4 
8 QBPl 
4 KEtB3 
6 QP2 

6 Cas 

7 QQ3 

8 QBKt5 

9 BKR4 • 

10 BKKt3 

11 KPl (a) 

12 QKKt6ch 

13 QXKRP 

14 PxQP 
16 QBxP 

16 KKtKt5 md wins. 

(a) The right move ; the weakness of Black*s K, through haTing 
pushed KKt^ is not now to he remedied. 



(Mr. COOHBANE.) Black. 

1 KB2 

2 KBB4 
8QK2 

4 QPl 

5 BQKt3 

6 KKtBa 

7 Cas 

8 KRPl 

9 KKtP2 

10 PxP 

11 KtKB2 

12 KR 

13 QBK3 

14 QBPxP 

15 QXB 



n. 



Between two distinguished Players. 



White. 

1 KP2 

2 BB4 

3 QP2 (a) 

4 KKtB8 
6 QBPl 

6 KKthi8 5 

7 Cas 

8 KtoR 

9 KBF2 

10 KKtR3 

11 KBPl 

12 QKtR3 

13 gKR5 

14 PxP 

15 QKtB2 

16 KBB3 



1 KP2 

2 BQB4 
SBxP 

4 QKtB3 

5 KBQKt3 

6 KKtR3 

7 Cas 

8 KtoB 

9 KBPl 

10 QPl 

11 KKtB2 

12 QKtK2 

13 QPl 

14 KtxQP 

15 QBPl 

16 KKtQS 



Black. 
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17 BQKt3 17 QKtK2 

18KKtP2 18QBQ2(&) 

19 KKtSt5(e} 19 KRPl 

20 KKtK4 20 B to K 

21 QR4 21 KtxKKt 

22 QBXRP 

And wins. 

(a) This move is not considered critically sound, but in actual play 
the first player generally acquires by it, an attack fully equivalent to 
the P given up, Bee p. 103. 

(6) He should take KBP, with KKt threatening Q to her 8 ch ; &c. 

(c) If he take this Kt, be is mated in 2 moyes. White plays in 
the best style. 



in. 

Between two Skilful Provincial Amateurs. 
White. Black. 



1 KP2 


1 KP2 


2 KBQB4 


2 KBP2 (a) 


8 KBxKKt (wrong) 


8 RxB 


4 PxP 


4 QP2 


6 QR5eh 


6 KKtPl 


6 PxP 


6 RxP 


7 KKtB3 


7 QBKt5 


8 QxEP 


8 QKB3 


9 QPl 


9 KPl 


10 QPxKP 


10 PxP 


11 KKtR4 


11 RKKt2 


12 QKIi6 


12 RtoQ2, and 



White resigned, as he most lose Q or be mated by B« 
(a) This will do rwy well agaixnt a weak, or mere nwtlne plajer. 



(Mr. B.) 

1 KP2 

2 KBQB4 

3 QP2 (a) 



IV. 

(The Adthok.)* 

1 KP2 

2 KBP 2 

3 KPxQP 



* The tyro will see that in playing over games, it matters not which 
side has Black, and which White. 
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4 KBxKt 
6PxP 

6 Q35ch 

7 PXP 

8 RKtBB 

9 KRPl (b) 

10 QBKB4 

11 QBKRtS 

12 QKtQ2 
IS Cas.QR 

14 QKtPl 

15 KKt2 

16 BPxR 

17 KxQB 

18 KtoKt 

19 QKB5ch 

20 KKtXQP 



4 fixB 
6 QKtBS 

6 KKtPl 

7 RxP 

8 QPl 

9 KBK2 

10 QBK3 

11 QQ2 

12 Caa. 

13 QBxQRP 

14 PtoQ4 

15 KRxQB(c) 

16 QQ3 

17 QK6ch 

18 KtKt5 

19 KtoKt 
Gives mate in 3 



(a) Here we prefer KKtBS to any other move. 
(6) To prevent the adverse QB going to Kt 5. 
(e) To enable him to play the Q to her 3rd. This game, tbongli 
but a haaty Bkurmiah, terminataa Tery prettily. 



(Mr. B.) 

1 KP2 

2 KBB4 

3 QK2 

4 KBP2 

6 KBPl (a) 

6 KKtB3 

7 PxQP 

8 QKtB3 (c) 

9 KBxKBPeh 

10 QK4 

11 KtoQ 

12 KK2 

13 QKR4 
U KtxQ 

15 KtKB3 

16 QRKt 

17 KQ3 

fiesigned. 



V. 

(Mr. C.) 

1 KP2 

2 KBB4 
8 KKtBS 

4 QPl 
6 QKtB3 

6 QPl {b) 

7 KKtxQP 

8 KKtBS 

9 KtoB ((0 

10 KtxKtPch 

11 KtKGch 

12 QBxBP 

13 QXU 

14 QBKtSch 

15 KKtxQBP 

16 QKtQSch («i 

17 BxKt 
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(a) He should rather play QPl. The move made is premature. 
{b) Very strong. Breaks up the other^s centre. 

(c) With Q in front of K, it would be rash to take KP with Kt,aB 
the foe would Caatle. 

(d) Better than taking B, as he would loae the pieoe again l>y the 
first player's moving QtoQBAch. 

(•) This game was between two aceomplished metropolitan 
playin, and is Tery skilAiUy finished ofil 



VI. 

PLAYED BY COnRESPONDENCfi. 



Maqdeburq. 

1 KP2 

2 KBB4 

3 KKtB3 

4 KtxKP (e) 

5 BQKtS 

6 QP2 

7 RtxKt 

8 KBPl 

9 QBK3 

10 QRPl 

11 QKtB3 

12 QBKt5 

18 KtxQP 

14 BxB 
16 &toB2 



Berlin. 

1 KP2 

2 KKtB3 
8 KtxKP 

4 gP2 

6 QBK3 

6 QKtQ2 

7 QxKt 

8 KtKB3 

9 KBQ3 

10 QKtPl 

11 Cas.KR 

12 KtKK4 
18 BxKt 

14 QR checks 

15 QKB4 wins 

A piece and the game. 



(a) We believe your stioQgeit more is here QKtBS. (See p. 97.) 



H. DiSCART. 

1 KP2 

2 QP2 (tt) 



VII. 

OBMTRE pawn's OPENING.* 

M. BONETTI. 
1 KP2 

. a FxP 



* For the IbrdMr iQBSlntion of the King's Bishop^s Opening in all its 
branches, we refer our readers to Mr. Staunton's two worta, " The Hand- 
book," and the Companion and to Mr. Walker's Thousand Studiea*" 
where the games an anayed sooording to their openings. 
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(Mir. HABBwm.) 

1 KP2 

2 KKtB3 

3 BQB4 

4 QKtP2(a) 
6 QBPl 

6 &8 

7 QP2 

8 QPxP(6) 

9 KtxKt 

10 QKt3 

11 KPl 

12 BxKt 

13 QKtQ2 

14 QRK 

15 KR 

16 KBr2 

17 ?X?{enpas) 

18 KtK4 

19 KRB3 

20 KtQ2 

21 BK6 (wrong) 



(Mr. BsLOini.) 

1 KP2 

2 QKtB3 

3 KBB4 

4 BxKtP 

5 BQR4 

6 BQKtS 

7 QK2 

8 KtxP 

9 QxKt 

10 QK2 • 

11 KKtBS 

12 PXB 

13 Cas 

14 KtoR 

15 QBPl 

16 QF2 

17 QxP 

18 QKKt3 
10 KBP2(c) 

20 QKB3 

21 RtoK 



And wins. 



(a) This is the famous £vaiu* Gmmbit| one of the most attacking 
and beautiful of Openings. 

(b) Perhaps the Btrongest attack ia got by playing now KPl, 
Handbook, p. 137. 

(c) Mr. S. hai throaghoot defiended himaelf very ably indeed. 



XI. 



(M'DONNSUi.) 

1 KP2 

2 KKtBS 

3 KBQB4 

4 QKtP2 

5 QBPl 

6 Cas 

7 QP2 

8 PxP 



(La Boukdonmaxs.) 

1 KP2 

2 QKtBS 

3 KBQB4 

4 BxKtP 

5 BR4 

6 BKt3 

7 PxP 

8 QPl 
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9 KRPl 

10 KPl 

11 QBR3 

12 QQKt3 

13 KtKt5 

14 QKtB3 

15 KtxKBP {b) 

16 KtxKP 

17 KRK 

18 QBxP 

19 KtQKt5(c) 

20 KtQ6 
Ch. wins. 



9 KKtB3 

10 PxP 

11 KBxQP(a) 

12 QQ2 

13 QKtQ 

14 QBP2 

15 KRB 

It) KBxKKt 

17 QKtB3 

18 QKB4 

19 QfiQ2 



(a) Should play QBK3 with the better game. lo M'Doimdl*8 
time, the ETaas*6ambit was not so thoroiu^hly imderatood aa it is 
now. 

(b) M*D. plays extremely well, every move tells ; if De la takes 
this Kt, he loses his Q. 

(c) The attack is all conducted in golden style. This move settles 
the matter. 



White. 

1 KP2 

2 KKtBS 

3 KBQB4 

4 QBPl 

5 QP2 

6 QBPxP(6) 

7 QKtB3 

8 Gas 

9 QKtPxP 

10 QQKt3 

11 BxKBPch 

12 QBKt5 

13 KKtK4 

14 KBKt6 

15 QKB3ch 

16 KBxB 

17 BK6disch 



XII. (from Greco.) 

Black. 

1 KP2 

2 QKtBS 

3 KBB4 

4 KKtBa(a) 

5 PxP 

6 KBKt5cli 

7 KtxKP 

8 KKtxQKt(«) 

9 KBxP 

10 KBxB 

11 KB 

12 QKtK2 

13 Kl^xP 

14 QP2 
16 QBIM 

16 KlixKKt 

17 KBKB3 
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U QBXKB 18 KtPxQB 

19 Q X Pell 19 K home 

20 QKB7 mate 

(fl) Best. 

(b) Here KPl is preferable. 

(c) Black ought to take Kt witli B, and then push QP2. From 
thU point the attack, on the other side, is conducted beautifully. 



Xm. (from Greco.) 



Black. 

KP2 
KKtB3 
KBB4 
4QBP1 

5 Cas 
QP2 

QBKKtS 

8 QBKR4 

9 KKtxKtP 

10 QR5ch 

11 QBxP 

12 KBK6ch 

13 QK8ch 

14 QPl mate 



1 
2 
3 



6 
7 



White. 

1 KP2 

2 QKtB3 

3 KBB4 

4 QK2(a) 
6 QPl 

6 KBQKt3(A) 

7 KBPl(c) 

8 KKtP2(<f) 

9 PxKt 

10 KQ2 

11 QKKt2 

12 KxB 

13 Kt (or Q) covers 



(a) Not advisable. 
(&) Better than PxP 

(c) KKt to B3 is much better. 

(d) This 18 Tery natuiali though it loses the game. 



XIV. (from Greco.) 

White. Black. 

1 KP2 1 KP2 

2 KKtB3 2 QPl(ff) 

3 KBQB4 3 QBxlvKt5(ft) 

4 KRPl 4 QBxKKt 

5 QxKB 5 QKB3 

6 aOXtS 6 QKtPl 



* 
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7 QKtB3 7 KKtK2(c) 

8 QKtKt5 8 QKtR3 

9 QQK4 9 QKtB4 

10 Q&txQPdonble eh 10 K to Q 

11 QKSmate 

(a) For thifl opening, called Phflidor'e defence, see p. 72. We 
think it as good as any move Blaok has. 

(b) We do not like this moye. 

(c) QBPl would not pmoit the advance of White's Kt. 



XV. (from Greco.) 



White. Black. 



1 KP2 


1 KP2 


2 KRtBS 


2 QKtB3 


3 BQB4 


3 BB4 


4 Castles 


4 KKtB3(si) 


5 KRK 


5 Castles 


6 QBri 


6 QK2(A) 


7 QP2 


7 KPxP 


8 KPl 


8 KKtKt5 


9 PxP 


9 QKtxP 


10 KKtxQKt 


10 QKR5 


11 KKtB3 


11 QxKBPch 


12 KR 


12 QKtSch 


13 KtxQ 


13 KtB7 mate 



(a) After your adversary has Castled, if your QP be nnmoyed, 
you ought forthwith to play it one. 
(p) A lost move. 



XVL 



White. (Mr. W.) 

1 KP2 

2 KKtB3 

3 QP2(a) 

4 KBB4 

5 QBPl 

6 QKtP2 

7 QliP2 



Black. (Mr. P.) 

1 KP2 

2 QKtB3 

3 PxP 

4 BB4 

6 PtoQ6(6) 

6 BKt3 

7 QKF2 



h2 
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8 QKtPl 

9 Caa 

10 KtxKt 

11 QxP(c) 

12 KtoR 

13 KnP2 

14 KPl(rf) 
16 PxQP 

16 PxQHP 

17 QKtRS 

18 BxB 

19 KtQBi 

(a) This more 



8 QK2 

9 QKtK4 

10 UxKt 

11 KKtK2 
. 12 Castles 

13 QKR4 

14 QPl 

15 KtB4 

16 KKK 

17 QBK3 

18 RxB 

19 UK7wu«(«) 

introduces the " Scotck Gsme,** or QF2 



Opening.*' 

(h) The only sound move is here, KKt to BS, at once resolving 
the opening into the Cfiuoeo Pbuia. 

(c) Weak— Q to Kt 3, or K to R is fiur more telling. 

id) Not prudent ; as the P stood, it kept back adT. Kt ; better 
to move QBKd, or QRP2. 

(») Admiiablj played ; White must win the Q, or mate in a trice 
now. 

V 



XVII. 



(Mr. Walkkb.} 

1 KP2 

2 KKtBS 

3 QP2 

4 KBQB4 
6 QBPl 

6 PxP 

7 KPl 

8 Gas 

9 KBxBPch 

10 QQKtS 

11 Qlich 

12 KRQ 

13 KtxP 

14 KBKt6 

15 KtoBandwins. 



(Mr. Popebt.) 

1 KP2 

2 QKtBd 

3 PxP 

4 KBch 

5 PxP 

6 BR4 

7 QPl 

8 PxP 

9 K to B (a) 

10 KKtBS 

11 QKtK2 

12 aBQ2 

13 KBQKt3 

14 KBxPch 



(a) The B cannot be taken without losing 
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(Mr. Damiels.) 

1 KP2 

2 KKtB3 

3 KBQBi 

4 QFl 

5 QKtB3 

6 QBRt5 

7 QBR4 

8 Cas 

9 PxB 

10 KtxKtP (*) 

11 BxKtP 

12 KBr2 and wins. 



1 



Mr. Walkeb. 

KP2 



2 QKtB3 

3 KBB4 

4 KRtBS 

5 Cas 

6 KRPl 

7 KBQKt5 (a) 

8 BxKt 

9 KKtP2 

10 PxKt 

11 KtoK«2 



(a) To prevent the Kt firom going to Q5. 

{b) The strength of this well known sacrifice in many positions, 
should make the observant player Teiy earefol how he poshes on 
the KKtP. 



XIX. (From Greco.) 





Black. 


White. 


1 


EF2 


1 KP2 


2 


KRttoB3 


2 QKtB3 


3 


KBB4 


3 KKtB3 (a) 


4 


KtKt5 


4 QP2 


5 


KPxP 


5 KKtxP 


6 


KKtxKBP (b) 


6 KxKt 


7 


QKB3ch 
UKtBS 


7 KK3 


8 


8 QKtK2 


9 


Cas 


9 QBPl 


10 


KRK 


10 QBQ2 


11 


QP2 


11 KQ3 


12 


KRXP 


12 QKtEKt3 


13 


QKtxKKt 


13 QKtxR 


14 


PxKtch 


14 KQIU (c) 


15 


QQRSch 


15 KxKB 


16 


QQ3ch 


16 KQB4 


17 


Qi^tP2 mate. 


• 
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(a) Wronig : he Bhoald move liere KB to 

(b) Strongest. 

(c) Do what he may, he it mated in 3 or 4 moves now. What 
racy morsels Greco's games are. 



M. Ha&witz. 

1 KP2 

2 KKtBS 

3 KBQB4 

4 QKtP2 
6 QBPl 

6 Gas 

7 QP2 

8 QPxP 

9 QQKtS (a) 

10 QBR3 

11 UKtQ2 

12 QKQ 

13 QQB2 

14 KKPl 

15 KtxB 

16 KtKR2 

17 KtKKt4 

18 KBxBPch 
fiSates in 3 moves. 



Mr. Slous. 

1 KV2 

2 QKtBS 

3 KBQB4 

4 KBxKtP 

5 KHxM 

6 QPl 

7 BQKtS 

8 PxP 

9 QK2 

10 QKB3 

11 KKtK2 

12 Cas 

13 BKKt5 

14 BxKt 

15 KKQ 

16 KtKKt3 

17 QKKo 

18 KxP 



(fl) There is another fine and very strong attack here, viz. 
Q KBxBPch KKtxKPch 



XXI. (From Greco.) 

Black. Wliite. 

1 KP2 1 KP2 

2 KBP2 2 PxP 

3 KKt to B3 3 KKtP2 

4 KBQB4 4 KBKt2 

5 QP2 5 QPl 
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6 QKtB3 

7 KRP2 

8 PxP 

9 RxR 

10 KKtK5(fl) 

11 QKR5 

12 QPxP 

13 P to K6 

14 PxKBPch 

15 QBxKBP 

16 QBQGmate 



6 QBPl 

7 KKPl 

8 PxP 

9 BxR ' 

10 QPxKt 

11 OKBS 

12 QKKt2 

13 KKtli3(6) 

14 KK 13 (wrong) 

15 KtxQ 



(a) Up to this point all is strict book : the variation beginning 
here is Greco's ; and, although very ingenious, would not do against 
any but an inferior hand. 

(Jb) Should play 13 QBxF, and thenKKtB3. 



xxn. 



Black. 

1 KF2 

2 KKtB3 

3 KBQB4 

4 QKtB3(a) 

5 QPl 

6 Cas 

7 QBK3 

8 QKtK2 

9 QKtKKt3(4) 

10 QQ2 

11 QBxKBPCc) 

12 QxP 

13 KKt to Ub 5 

14 QKito KR5 and wins. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



White. 



QKtBB 
KBQB4 
KKtB3 
KRPl 

QPl 
BQKt3 

8 Cas 

9 QKtK2 

10 QKtKt3 

11 PxQB 

12 Ql^l(d) 

13 PxKB 



(a) As good as any other move. 

(b) This bringing round the QKt is a favourite manoeuvre. 
(<?) This is a well known method of commencing the assault. 

{d) To prevent the Q from taking QKt checking. The whole form 
of attack in this ^ame is routine, and the positions of attack and 
defence in it should be well understood by the student. 
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XXm. (From Greco.) 





White. 


Black. 


1 


KP2 


1 KP2 


2 


KBP2 


2 PxP 


3 


KKtbd 


3 KKtK2 


4 


KRP2 


4 KhP2 


5 


KBQB4 


5 KKt to ito 3 (a) 


6 


KKt to its 5 


6 KKtK4 


7 


KBQKt3 


7 KBPl 


8 


KKtUa 


8 KKtKtS 


9 


QP2 


9 KKtxKP 


10 


KKtx gamb. P 


10 KKtP2 


11 


RxKKt (d) 


11 PxR 


12 


KKtKtG 


12 KRR2 


13 


KBKtB 


13 RKt2 


14 


QxKliP 


14 KxKB (d) 


15 


KtK5 disch. 


15 KK2 


16 


QKB7 eb. 


16 KQ3 


17 


KtQB4 cb. 


17 KQB3 


18 


QQ5 mate. 





(a) ThiB method of sapportbig the Gambit P entails a bad poettion 

upon the second player. 

{b) Adroitly and properly played. 

(cQ If be take Kt bere, yon force mate in eig)it moves, at most. 



xxrv. 

Between Mb8SB8. Sfbecklt and Monobbdien. 



Black. 

1 KP2 

2 KBP2 

3 KKtB3 

4 KBQB4 
6 KtxB(d) 

6 Kto B 

7 QKB3 

8 QPl 

9 Q home 

10 QQ2 

11 KtoKt 

12 PxKt 

(a) Not sound. 

(b) Ue sbould move K to B. 



Wbite. 

KP2 

PxP 
KBK2 (a) 
KBRoch 
6 QxKtcb 

6 KKtB3 
(2KtB3 

KKtKt5 
KtKGch 
n QKtB6cb 
12 Mates in 4 moves 



1 

2 
3 
4 



i 

8 
9 
10 
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(Mr. G. Walker.) 

1 k:p2 

2 KBP2 

3 KKtB3 

4 KROB4 

5 Kb5p ch. (a) 

6 KtK5 ch. 

7 QxP 

8 QKK5 ch. 

9 QKtBS 

10 QP2 

11 QxBP 

12 Cas KB 

13 RXB 

14 RKB 

15 KB7 ch. 

IG KKB8 disch. 
17 QKB7 mate. 



(Ah Akatbijr.) 

1 KP2 

2 PxP 

3 KKtP2 

4 KKtPl 
6 KxB 

6 KK 

7 QKB3 

8 KK2 

9 QBPl 

10 QPl 

11 KBI13 

12 BxB 

13 QxR 

14 QKBa 

15 KK 

16 KxR 



(a) The attack got by sacritichig the B, as in in this game, is very 
pretty and brilliant, but strictly speaking, unsound : you do best to 
eastle. -with the Muzio attack. • 



XXVI. 



(Mr. S.) 
KP2 

KBP2 
KKtB3 
KRP2 
KtK5 
KBQB4 

7 KBxKBP 

8 KtxR 

9 QP2 
QBxP 
Cas 

RxBch 
QKtBS 

QPl 
QQ4ch 
QRKB 



1 

2 

8 
4 
5 
6 



10 
11 
12 
18 

14 

15 
16 
17 



1 KP2 

2 P P 

3 KKtP2 

4 KKtPl 
6 KRP2 

6 RR2(a) 

7 RxB 

8 KxKt 

9 KBR3 

10 BxB 

11 QxKRP 
18 KKt2 

13 Q Kt4 

14 QKt3 

15 QPl 

16 KtKB3 

17 QKtQ2 



(Mr. F.) 



h3 
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18 KtKt5 

19 KtxQBP 

20 RxKKt (p) 

21 RxKt 

22 KtKSeh 



18 QRPl 

19 RQKt 

20 KtxR 

21 Qxli 
Sorrenden 



(a) A bad defence : he ought to play 6KKt'B3 

(b) These kst moree are nhnbly played : the gone is a pretty 
pedmen of a daahii^ little Allgaier Attack. 



XXVII. 



(Mr.- 

1 KP2 

2 KBP2 

3 KHB4 

4 PxP 

5 QKtBS 

6 QPl 

7 PxQBP 

8 KKtBa 

9 Cas 

10 QKtK2 

11 KtPxP 
QPl 
QBPl 
KRB2 
QQ3 
RKKt2 
KR 



12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



(Sib. Staumton.) 
KP2 

PxP 
P2(a) 
KtB3 
QBPl 
KB'QS 
QKtxP 

Cas 

QBKt5 

BxKt 

KtKR4 

QKB5 

QRK 

KtK2 

QR6 

KtKB4 

RxKt and wins. 



(a) This forms a strong foil. 

fb) A good stroke : if RxR} comes mate iustaiiter : if Q meddle, 
she is lost. 



(Mr. PebigAL ) 

1 KP2 

2 KBP2 

3 KBQB4 

4 KtoB 

5 QKtB3 

6 KKtPira) 

7 KKt2 

8 KKtB3 



XXVIU. 

. (Mr. ) 

1 KP2 

2 PxP 

3 Qch 

4 KKtP2 
6 KBKt2 

6 PxP 

7 KBxEt 
QtoKt5 
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9 BxBPch 

10 KRPl 

11 QPxB 

12 KRK 

13 QQ4 

14 QBxKKtP 

15 RxR 

16 QKB4ch 

17 KxP(J) 

18 KtK5ch 

19 BRGch 

20 Mates in 2 



9 KtoB 

10 QxKP 

11 KxB 

12 QQB3 

13 KKtB3 

14 RK . 

15 KtxR 

16 KtB3 

17 QQ3 

18 KKt2 
VJ KKt 



(a) This scheme of attack in the B's Gambit, is one of the inge- 
nuities of M'nonnell ; though not really so sound, it renders the 
defence intricate and difficult. 

(b) Threatening to win Q by check of Kt : all these moves are 
excellent. 



Bladiu 

1 KP2 

2 KBP2 

S KPxQP 

4 QKtB3 

5 KKtB3 

6 KtoB2 

7 QP2 

8 KBQKt5ch 

9 KRK 

10 KRKSmate 



XXTX. (from Greco.) 

White. 

1 KP2 

2 QP2 

3 QXP 

4 QK3 

5 PxPdis.ch 

6 KBQB4ch 

7 KBQ3 

8 Kto Q 

9 QKB4 



The Close Game. 



Yon H. Deb Lasa. 

1 KP2 

2 QP2 

3 KKtB3 

4 KBQB4 

5 KtxP 

6 KtKB3 

7 QKtB3 



Akdbbbsem. 

1 QBP2 

2 PxP 

3 QKtBS 

4 KPl 

5 KBB4 

6 KKtK2 

7 Gas 
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S QRPl 

9 Cas 

10 PxP 

11 KBQ3 

12 KKtF2 

13 KKt2 

14 KXR 

15 KKt2 
IG KRri 

17 BxKt(c) 

18 QBKB4 

19 KBPl 

20 RxKt 



8 KKtKt3 

9 KBP2(./) 

10 RxP^6) 

11 RKR4 

12 RR6 

13 RxKt 

14 QKK5 

15 QKtK4 

16 QKtPl 

17 RPxB 

18 BQKt2ch 

19 KtxKBP 



20 QKB7ch wins 

(a) Better to be developing pieces on Q's side. 

(b) It is too soon in the day for Rooks to get up thus. 

(e) Mr. Walker observes tiiat Der Lasa has here a magnificent 
game, bat takes it too lightly : he should move 17B to E4, and then 
get up QKtF2 and KBF2. Anderssen pkys the finish extremely 
welL 



XXXI. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



AUTHOB. 



The 
KP2 
F<KtB3 
QP2 
KPxP 
XBQ3 

6 PxQBP 

7 Cas 

8 QKtB3 

9 QRKB4 

10 QQ2 

11 QBxKRP 

12 KtPxB 

13 KtoK 

14 KRKKt(6) 

15 QBxKtP 

16 QBxKtdis.ch 

17 RxB mate . 

(a) At this opening it is often 
pinning KKt. 
(6) The proper move here Is 



An Amateub. 

QBP2 
KPl 
QP2 
KP X P 
QKtBS 

KBxP 
KKPl(a) 
KKtB3 

Cas 

QBKKtS 

11 QBxKKt 

12 QKtK4 
QKtxKBP 

QKtxQ 

IvHxivBP(c) ' 
ivBxKR 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 



13 
14 
15 
16 



well to prevent the advtrse B from 
Q to KB4: but as this game was 
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played even with an amateur, who ntnally took the odds of a piece, 
the chances of war are risked, 
(c) He ought to play KKt to Kt5. 



xxxn. 

Between two skilful players. 



White. 

KP2 
QKtB3 
PxP 
KJBch 
KBR4 

6 KKtK2 

7 Cas 

8 KxB 

9 KtoKtS 

10 KUK(a) 

11 KtoB3 



1 

2 

8 
4 
5 



Black. 

1 KPl 

2 Qr2 

3 PxP 

4 QBPl 

5 KKtB3 

6 KBQ3 

*J KBxRPch 

8 KKtKtSch 

9 KKP2 
10 KliPich 

Mates in 6 



(a) Now KKtKB4 or KBP2 were mnch more hopeful, 
the mate you begin by Kt to li7ch, and then Q checks. 



To work 



queen's gambit. 
XXXIII. 

This magnificent game constituted the fourth combat iu Mr. 
M*Donnell*s fourth match with La Bourdonnais. 



(M. La B.) 

1 QP2 

2 QBP2(a) 

3 KP2 

4 QPl 

5 QKtB3 

6 KBxP 

7 KKiB3 

8 QBKt5 

9 KtoB(c) 
10 QK2 

U QKQ 

12 QPl 

13 QKtQ6 

14 BXQ 

15 KK 

16 QQ3 



(Mb. M*D.) 

1 QP2 

2 PxP 

3 KP2 

4 KBP2 

5 KKtB3 

6 KBQB4 (h) 

7 QK2 

8 KBxPch 

9 KBQKt3 

10 KBPl 

11 QBKt5 

12 PxP 

13 KtxKt (d) 

14 KtK6ch 

15 KxB 

16 KKQ 
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17 QRQ2 

18 QKtPl 

19 QRPl 

20 KiiKKt 

21 KBxP 

22 PxB 

23 KnQB4 

24 KB2 



17 QKtB3 

18 KBQR4 

19 QllQB 

20 QKtP2 (tf) 

21 QUxKt 

22 QKtQ5 

23 KtxKBPch 

24 KtxQR 

25 KB3 
2G KKt3 

27 QKtxB 

28 RxP 

29 BQKt3 (/) 

30 RQIiG (g) 

31 KtQB5ch 

32 RtoKKt 

as PxR 

34 KtoB3 

35 RKKt3 

36 KttoKdandwitui 



25 KRxPch 

26 RKBTch 



27 RQKt7 

28 PxKt 

29 QQKt 

30 KB3 

31 QgR2 

32 KtoKt4 

33 RxB 

34 KR4 

35 QK2 

36 QKR5 



(a) This conatitutes the Queen's CUmbit ; a very strong opening, 
and one of which Bonrd(»inais was very Cond. It is considered se- 
cond player*8 best plan not to take Gambit P, but to play 2 KPl. 

{b) He ought to take KP with P, so winning a clear P. 

(c) If K xB, the Q checks, and wins back the piece. 

{d) Capitally thought— and followed up by M*D. m really tirst- 
rate style. 

(e) A beautiful combination — ^this is real chefls. 

(/) If now Q check him at KKt, she falls. 

{g) Again making Queen's check death to her. Wliat a model of 
play is this game ! 



XXXIV. 



BY COKKESPONDENCE. 



(Mr. 



(Tub Autuob.) 



1 KP2 

2 QF2 
8 PxP 



1 KPl 

2 QP2 

3 PxP 
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4 KBQ8 

5 KKtB3 
r. QHK3 

7 KHQKt5 

8 QKtC^ 

9 Gas 

10 QBPl 

11 QQR4 

12 QKtxQB 
h (iQB2 
U KB takes Kt 
15 QQR4 



16 

17 

18 

ly 

20 
21 

22 



gKtr2 

QBPxP 
QKtPl 

PxRP 
QRQBch 
QKt5 

PxKt 

23 KtoR (d) 

24 QRQKt 



4 QBP2 (a) 

5 QBKt5 

6 QKtB3 

7 QKB3 



8 Cas (6) 

9 KKtB^ 

10 KKtB4 

11 QBxKKt 

12 QRQ2 (c) 

13 QRQB2 

14 RxB 

15 QRPl 

16 QBPxKtP 

17 KBQ3 

18 QRQKta 

19 RXP 

20 KtoKt 

21 KtxB 

22 QK3 

23 KBPl 

24 QRR2 and after a little time the 
game was mutually voted drawn. 

(a) The move here commended by Jaeniscb. 
(6) This looks very hazardous, bat by patience yoa may often 
discover a aouid defence to what may t^ppear an overpowering 

attack. 

(c) The right move— to support QRP, if BxKt. 
{(1) Threatening to move Kt to Kt fifth; it was very bad play to 
take £P in reply. 
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PABT n. 
CoMFBisiMO Games at Odds. 

Inbrodmdory RemarhM* — ^The foUowiDg games played at odds are, 
like the even parties^ short, animated contests, selected on accomit of 
their abounding with Hvely and instmctlYe sitnationsy theur variety 
of attack, and brilliant strikes of play. The student will be aware 
that when giving large odds, a player is compelled often to play nn- 
sonnd moves, and frequently frames an attacking opening upon some 
method of play which he would never ventore against an equal in 
skill. 

In several of these games, at heavy odds, the student will probably 
perceive that the defence is ill played, and we have purposely intro- 
duced such games, because nothing is more improving to the young 
player than the learning how to take advantage of an adversary's 
errors.* In most games played amongst the nuuss of amateurs, there 
are many errors made on each side, not taken advantage of. The 
following games are arranged according to the amount of odds given, 
commencing with the odds of the " Pawn and move," and proceeding 
gradually to the odds of the Queen. 

GAME L 

La Boubdonnau gives Pawn and move to Mr. 0. WALKER.f 

* Hence it is not the games played best on botii sides which are most im- 
proving to yoimg ^yecs. 

■f The young player is aware that when the odds of a Pawn are given, it is 
ilwavs tmdentood to bathe King^s Bishop's Pawn. In phtjdng over Ihia 
and we next five ganiei^ therefore, remove foe second players KBP. 
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Mr. W. M. La. B. 

1 KP2 

2 QKtBS 

3 QP2 

4 KPl 

5 QBKKt5 

6 KBQ3 

7 KRP2 

8 QKtKt5 (fl) 

9 BxBch 

10 QKB3ch 

11 BB6ch 

12 QxKtch {b} 

13 QxKPch 

14 QBGch 

15 KPon, wins at once. 

(a) The riglit move, its effects are not to be got over. 
{b) In much better style than taking with P. 



1 QKtBS 

2 KPl 

3 QP2 * 

4 QKtK2 

5 QBQ2 
G KKtPl 

7 QBP2 

8 BxKt 

9 K to B2 

10 K to Kt2 

11 KtxB 

12 K to Kt 

13 KKt2 

14 KtoXt 



Between two 
White, 

1 KP2 

2 QP2 

3 QPl 

4 KBP2 

5 QBxP 

6 KivtB3 

7 KBQS 

8 QBKtS 

9 Gas 

10 QP.P2 

11 QQB2 

12 KPxP 

13 KKtKt5 

14 QKtQ2 
16 RxRch 

16 QKKB 

17 QBKB4 

18 KtoR 

19 KxKt 



skilful players, Black giving P and move. 

Bkck. 

1 QKtB3 

2 KP2 

3 QKtE2 

4 PxP 

5 QPl 

6 KKtB3 

7 QlvtKt3 

8 KBK2 

9 Cas 

10 QBPl 

11 PxP 

12 QKtKR 

13 KKtPl 

14 KKtRt5 

15 QxR 

16 QKt2 . 

17 Q05ch 

18 KtKBTch 

19 QxR 
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20 KKiPl SO BxKt 

21 BxB 21 QBKR6 

22 KB home 22 BxB 
Beiigns. 



UI. 

From Salvio^ Black gmng the KBP and moya. 
White. Black. 



1 KP2 


1 QKtB3 


2 QP2 


2 KP2(a) 


3 QW(ft) 


3 QRtK2 


4 QBKt5 


4 KKtB3(e) 


5 BxKt 


5 PXB 


6 QKE5ch 


6 Kt coren 


7 KKtB3 


7 QK2 


8 QPl 


8 QKKt2(£i} 


9 PXP 


9 QKB3 


10 QxQ 


lOBxQ 



Wbite has the better game by ftr. 



(a) It is sounder play to move 2 QP2. 

(b) It is quite as strong to change P.'s, and push KBP2. 

(c) Safer to move QPl. 

{(1) If Black take P with Q, Wliite plays KKt to R4 ; and if he 
take QP with QBP, Wliite gets a winning game by 9 KBQB4. 



The second player gives 

(M. Zytogokski.) 

1 KP2 and QP2 

2 KBQ3 

3 PxP 

4 QKtli3 

5 QBK3 

6 EKtK2 

7 Cas 

8 QRPl 

9 QKtP2 

10 KxB 

11 KtoKt 



IV. 

his KB Pawn and Two moyes. 
(Mr. Staunton."^ 

1 KPl 

2 QBP2 

3 QlUch 

4 QxP 

5 Q to QR4 

6 KBQ3 

7 KKtB3 

8 Cas 

9 KBxRPch(a) 

10 QKR4ch 

11 KtKt5 and wins. 
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(a) It is surprising that a fine player should fall into this well 
known trap position. Observe that Mr. S. could not take the Teh at 
move 8, because then M. Z. would have saved himself by moving 
12 aBKB4. 



V. 

Same odds as the last game. 
(An Amateur.) (:Mr. Williams.) 



1 KF2 and QP2 


1 KFl 


2 KEt63 


2 QP2 


3 PxP 


3 PxP 


4 QKtB3 


4 KBQKt5 


5 QBQ2 


5 BxKt 


6 BxB 


6 KKtB3 


7 KBQKtSch 


7 QBPl 


8 QK2ch 


8 KKtK5 


9 KBQ3 


9 QBKB4 


10 Cas KR 


10 Cr^. 


11 QBKt4 


11 K11B3 


12 KtK5 


12 QKtQ2 


13 KBPl 


13 QKtx Kt (a) 


14 QPxQKt 


14 QQKt3ch 


15 KtoR 


15 Mates in 2. 



(a) WeU played— temptmg him to tiy to fork the R and Kt, by 
taking off the wrong Kt. This game, 13ce the last, ends In a wdl 
known kind of Mate, and these positions which are always watched 
for, should be wefl, understood and guarded against by the young 
player. 



VI. 

The second player gives the Pawn and two moves. 

(Mr. F.) (Mr. Harrwitz) 

1 KP2 and QP2 1 KPl 

2 KBQB4 2 QBP2 

3 QPl 3 PxP 

4 BxP 4 KKtB3 
6 QBKt5 5 KBK 

6 Bx&t 6 BxKt 
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7 QBPl 7 QPl 

8 QKt3 8 QK2 

9 KKtK2 9 QKtB3 

10 QKt5(a) 10 QBQ2 

11 QxKtF 11 QRKt 

12 Qx6 12 QRKta 
. 13 QQR4 13 KtK4 

14 gx(^KP 14 KtQ6c1i 

15 KB 15 KxKtP 

16 QR8ch 16 QQ 

17 QxQch 17 RxQ 

18 QKtH3 18 KRB 

19 KBri 19 KBKt4 (6) 

20 QKtB4 20 KK2 

21 KtxR 21 RxPch 

22 PxR 22 QBch 

23 K to Kt 23 KB checkmates. 



(a) Ptematiure— he ought to be brmging out more forces. 
(6) The conclnsion is now beftutifoUy played by Mr. Harwits, and 
is full of instruction for the young player. . 



vn. 

An Indian Chessplayer gives the odds of his QKt. In this and 
the next games, remove the first player's Queen's Knight. 



White, (dHAaiBD.) 

1 KP2 

2 KKtR3 
8 KBQB 
4 QKtF2 
6 QBPl 

6 Cas 

7 QQB2 

8 KRPl 

9 QP2 

10 PxP 

11 Rto Q 

12 KlUiS 

13 Kl'l 

14 PxP 

16 KBxKPch(a) 
16 QBQR8 



Bladk. 

1 KP2 

2 QKtBS 

3 KBB4 

4 BxKtP 

5 BR4 

G KKtB3 

7 QPl 

8 Cas 

9 PxP 

10 BQKtS 

11 QKtR4 

12 QBQ2 

13 PxP 

14 KKtK 

15 KtoR 

16 QBP2 



(AHATEUB.) 
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17 BxP 17 BxB 

18 QxB 18 KKtQB2 

19 KBB5 19 QKtPl 

20 QQKt4 20 KKtKS 

21 RxB 21 QxR 

22 QKR4ch 22 KKt 

23 Q mates 

(a) Throughout, the attack is beautifully played : yoa cannot 
improve upon one of the Shagird*8 moyea. This is a perfect model, 
a diamond game. 



vm. 

Remove the first player's QKt. 



(Mr. Staumton.) 



1 KP2 


1 KP2 


2 KBl^(a) 


2 PxP 


3 KKtD3 


3 KKtP2(6) 


4 KBQB4 


4 KKtPl 


5 QP2 


6 PxKt 


6 Cas 


6 PxKKtP 


7 BxKBPch 


7 KxB 


. 8 RxPch 


8 KKtB3 


9 KFl 


9 BK2 


10 QR5ch 


10 KtoKt 


11 PxKt 


11 BxP 


12 RKKt4ch 


12 KB 


13 BKRGch 


13 KK2 


14 QR Kch 


Resigned 


(a) The Kind's Gambit is not the opening that 



(Mr.W.) 



at these odds ; but a first-rate player may try what he likes. 
(6) With these odds, he would have done well to play here QP2. 



IX. 

Remove the first player's QKt. 

(Mr. Daniel.) (An Ahateub.) 

1 KP2 1 KP2 

2 KBQB4 2 KKtB3 
d QPl 3 QP2 
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4 


PxP 


4 KtxP 


5 


KKt B3 


5 QKtB3 


6 


QBPl 


6 QRFl 


7 


QQKt3 


7 QKtR4 


Q 
O 


QK4cn 




9 


BxKt 


9 QxB 


10 


QKtP2 


10 QxQP 


11 


QxKt 


11 QxPch 


12 


KK2 


12 QxR 


13 


KRQ 


13 KBK2 


14 


BKKt5 


14 QKt7ch 


16 


RQ2 


15 QxQKtP 


16 


QQ8ch 


16 BxQ 


17 


Rx B mate 





WhUe. (Thb 

1 KP2 

2 KBP2 

3 QPl 

4 KKt B3 

5 KB K2 

6 Castles 

7 KtKsquare 

8 King to R 

9 KKtP2 

10 KBxP 

11 QtoE2(a) 

12 QBPl 

13 QB K3 

14 PxQBP 

15 QRtoQ 

16 KRtoKKt 

17 KBPl 

18 QRxQP 

19 KRxKBP 

20 KPXB 

21 QtoKKt2 

22 QBtoKR6 

23 QRxKKt 

24 OxQKt 

25 KtKBa 



X. 

Remove Whitens QKt. 
AUTHOB.) Bkuk, (An Ak^teub.) 

1 QBP2 

2 KPl 

3 KKtK2 

4 KKtKKt3 

5 KKt KR5 

6 KB*K2 

7 KBP2 

8 Castles 

9 KBPxKKtP 

10 QP2 

11 QKt-B3 

12 QKtP2 

13 QBPl 

14 QKtPxP 

15 QtoQR4 

16 KKtKKtS 

17 KPXKBP 

18 QxQRP* 

19 QBxB 

20 KKtK4 

21 KBtohis3 

22 KRtoKB2 

23 KBxR 

24 QRtoKB 

25 KB KB3 



I 
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26 QtoK6 26 KtoR 

27 Kf K6 27 KRtoK2 

28 QxKR 28 BxQ 
Forces mate in two nuyves. 

(a) White plays -with care : if PxP, White retakes with QP, pre- 
venting change of Qs, and opening the ^e for QK. 





XI. 


Bemore the first player's QEt. 


(The AuTHOB.) 


(If r. B.) 


1 KP2 


1 KP2 


2 KBP2 


2 PxP 


3 KKtB3 


3 KKtP2 


4 KBQH4 


4 KBKt2 


5 QP2 


5 KRPl 


6 Castles 


6 QPl 


7 QBPl 


7 QBKKt5 {wrong) 


8 QQKt3 


8 QBKR4 


9 QxQKtP 


9 QKtQ2 


10 KBQKt5 


10 KKtB3 


11 KPl 


11 QRQKt 


12 QQB6 


12 QRQKt 3 


13 PxKIvt 


13 RxQ 


14 PxKB 


14 KRKKt 


15 KRKch 


15 KtK4 


16 KBxRch 


16 KK2 


17 PxKt 


17 PtoQ4 


18 KtQ4 


18 BKKt3 


19 KBQR4 (a) 


19 QQB 


20 QKtPl 


20 BK5 


21 QBR3ch 


21 QBP2 


22 KtQB6ch 


22 KK3 


83 QBxQBP 


23 KRxKtP 


24 P to QB4 


24 PtoKKtS 


25 PxQPch 


25 BxP 


26 KtQ4 Mate. 





(a) Threatening to win the Qby checking with Kt. This game 
has seyeial remauLably pretty features. 
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XII. 

The first player gives the odds of the King's Knight. 
(Mr. GocHBAMB.) (Ur. .) 



1 KP2 


1 KP*2 

X MX X ^ 


2 KBOB4 




3 OBPl 






4 Pv P 


5 KPl 


6 KtK5 


G QBPxP 


6 KBKt5ch 


7 KB(o) 


7 Cas. 


8 BQ5 


8 KtKKt4 


9 KliP2 


9 QBPl 


10 KBB4 


10 KtK3 


11 KBPl 


11 KtQB2 


12 QKt4 


12 QP2 


13 QBKt5 


13 KBK2 


14 KRP2 


14 BxB(bad) 


16 PxB 


15 PxKB 


16 RxRP 


16 RK 


17 QKR5 


17 KtoB 


18 KBPl and wins. 





(a) In similar situations yon may often play the K to his B square 
. witii advantage. 



(Captaim K.) 
KP2 
KBQB4 
8 QP2 

4 QPxP 

Castlps 
BxKliPch 
QBKt5 checkmate. 



1 
2 



5 
6 
7 



Take off first player's KKt. 

^ A YOUNG AMATEU&.) 

1 KP2 

2 KKtBS 

3 KKtxKP(a) 

4 KKtxKBP 

5 KKtxQ 

6 KK2 



(a) Should take P with P. At move 5 the first player might also 

win by 5 Q to Q5 
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XIV. 

Between M. M. Harwitz and Wiel, botb playing blindfold. 
Remove the tirst player's KKt. 



(M. H.) 

1 KP2 

2 QP2 

3 KBQB4(a) 

4 KBP2 
o.BxKBPch 

6 QKK5ch 

7 QxB 

8 QQB4ch 

9 Cas 

10 QQ3 

11 QKtQ2 

12 KtxKt 

13 KKtP2 

14 QERd 
16 KBPl 

16 QKR6ch 

17 KBPl 

18 KBPlch " 

(a) At these odda, we 
venture. 



(Mr. W.) 

1 KP2 

2 PxP 

3 QKtB3 

4 KBB4 
5KxB 

6 KKtPl 

7 Q I 

8 KKt2 

9 KKtBS 
10 KRR 
n KtxKP 

12 QBKB4 

13 BxKt 

14 BxQBP 

15 Bx5 

16 KKt 

17 QQ2 

18 KR, and is mated in 3. 

have fonnd that here KBQ3 ii aUo a good 



Black. (The Autuoe.) 

1 KP2 

2 KBQB4 

3 QP2 

4 QBKKt5 

5 KPl 

6 BxKB 

7 QxP 

8 KBP2 

9 QtoK3 
10 QKtB3 
] 1 Castles QB 
12 BKKtd 



XV. 

Black's KKt 

White. (Mr.B. 

1 KP2 

2 KKtB3 
8 KPxQP 
4 KBK2 

6 KKtK5 
6 QxB 
' 7 Kt to KKt4 

8 KKt to K3 

9 Castles ra) 
10 QBPl 

U QKtP2 
12 QEP2 
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13 KBPl 

14 QtoKKtS 

15 Kt to K4 

16 QJixKt 

17 P toKB6 

18 Q to KKt5 

19 Qtoil6 

20 QXQ 

21 QR6 

22 BxKBP 



13 Q to QB4 

14 QRFl 

15 Kt to Q5 (6) 

16 QxR 

17 KKtPl 

18 QxKt 

19 ClK6ch 

20 K to R 

21 R to KKt 



Resigns. 

(a) To check with Q. at QKt5 would not win B, as Black would 
cover with Kt at Q2. 

(b) L^eniooBly played. 



Remove 

Black. (The Author.) 

1 KP2 

2 QP2 

3 PxKP 

4 KBQB4 

5 Castles 

6 KtoR 

7 KBP2 

d KBPon 
9 KBQ3 

10 QKtB3 

11 QKttoK4 

12 QKtxKB 

13 KtxB 

14 KtxP 

15 QBKB4 

16 BKKt3 

17 KtQ3 

18 QRP2 

19 QKKt4 

20 KRRB^ 

21 QKRS 

22 KRQKt5 

23 QBKR4 

24 QBKB6 



XVI. 

Black's KKt. 

White. (Mr.—) 

1 KP2 

2 KKtB3 

3 KtxKP 

4 Ktto KKt4(a) 

5 KBQB4 

6 Castles 

7 Kt to K3 

8 QtoKB5 

9 KKttoQ6 

10 QPl 

11 QBXKBP (b) 

12 BxKB 

13 PXP ' 
" 14 QKtBS 

15 KKtKS 

16 QQKt6 

17 QQKt4 

18 Qg4 

19 QKQ 

20 QQ5 

21 KKtPl 

22 QKtPl 

23 QRQ4 (c) 

24 QXB 
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25 RxR 

26 KtxKt 

27 QKB8 

28 QQ3 

29 KRPl 

30 QBPl 

31 KRK7 

32 QRQ 

33 KRK5 

34 KKt 

35 K to B2 

36 KxKt 

37 KQ2 

38 KB 

39 KKt 

40 RK8 and wins. 



25 KKtKB5 

26 QxKt 
37 QQB5 

28 QKKt4 

29 QK3 

30 KtK2 

31 QK4 

32 KtKB4 

33 KtKKte ch. 

34 KtK7 ch. {d) 

35 QKB3ch. 

36 RK ch. 

37 QB7 ch. 

38 OBSch. 

39 QxQRP 



(a) If he take KBP mth Kt, BUu& may win the Kt by playing Q 
to Q 5. 

(b) This loses a piece. 

(c) The very move Black wished him to make. White tries to 

plify matters by as many exchanges as possible. 
{d) Mere desperation. 



xvn. 



The first Player gives the odds of the Queen's Rook. 



(Mr. Staunton.) 

1 Kr2 

2 KKtBS 

3 KBQB4 

4 QKtP2 

5 QBPl 

6 Cas 

7 QP2 

8 KPl 

9 PxPenpass 

10 RKch 

11 KKtKt5 

12 RxKt 



1 KP2 

2 QKtB3 

3 KBQB4 

4 BxKtP 

5 BQR4 

• 6 KBQKt3 

7 PXP 

8 QP2 

9 PxP 

10 KKtK2 

11 QKtK4 

12 PxR 
I 2 



(Mk. B.) 
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13 EtxKBP 

14 QBR3 

15 QQKt3 

16 BQKtSch 

Mates in two movea 



13 QQB2 

14 KtKB4 

15 KRKB 

16 BQ2 



XVIU. 



Lhrelj skinmah played at the odds of the Exchange. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



RemoTe Blaek*8 

Black. (The Author.) 
KP2 
KKtB3 
E6QKt5 
QBPl 
Castles 

6 BxQKt 

7 QQR4 

8 KKtKR4 

9 QP2 
PxP 
QBB4 
KBPl (a) 
PxQB 
QKtB3 
KRPl 
KR2 
QQB4 

18 QBKKtS 

19 KPl 
QBxP 
PxR 
KR 
QKB4 

24 QKB3 

25 KtQ2 

26 KtKB4 

27 QQKt3ch 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



20 
21 
22 
23 



QR and White's KKt • 

White. (An Amateur.) 

1 KP2 

2 QKtB3 

3 KBB4 

4 QPl 

5 QBKt5 

6 KtPxB 

7 QW2 

8 Castles 

9 KPxP 

10 KBQKta 

11 QK2 

12 QxKKt 

13 QxKtP 

14 KRK 

15 QKR4 

16 QQR4 

17 QKR4 

18 QRQ 

19 PxKP 

20 KRxQB(6) 

21 QxPch 

22 QK3 

23 RQ5 

24 KPBl 

25 ^IK5 

26 QKB4 

27 KR 



• The " Exchange '* forma an exceedingly ])retty and iutoreffting rarietj 
of oddfl, scarcelj so heavy as the Pawn and two moves. * 
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28 QKB7 

29 KKtP2 

30 KtQ3 

31 KtKB4 

32 QxKKtPch 

33 KtR5ch 

34 RxKBPch 

35 KtxQ 

36 RB 

37 RB5cli 

38 KtoR2 



28 HQIU 

29 QK4 

30 QKKte (c) 

31 RK7 (d) 

32 KxQ 
KKt3 



33 KKl 

34 KKt4 

35 KK8ch 

36 RK6 

37 KR5 
, R«8ign8 

(a) Thronghoiit thu skirmish the play is more Uvdy end daring 
than carefol. 

(6) Fearing an attack by Black's playing KtKi. 

(c) Tlie game is very interesting hereabouts. lUack dare not take 
theB. 

{d) At first sight this dashing move appears to win the game, as 
if Black take the R he is mated by Qx RP, and he is threatened with 

a mate at once by Qto R7. 



The first play 

M. HORWITZ.) 

1 KP2 

2 KBP2 

3 KBQB4 

4 KB 

5 QKtB3 

6 KBxBPch 

7 KKtB3 

8 KKtK5ch: and wins 



XIX. 

gives the odds oi" tlie Q's Rook. 

(An Amateur.) 

1 KP2 

2 PxP 

3 QR5ch 

4 KKtP2 

5 KRPl ibad) 

6 KxB 

7 QtoR4(orKt5) 



XX. 

Remove first player's QR. 
(The Authob.) (Mr. .) 

1 KP2 1 KP2 

2 KBP2 2 PxP 
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3 KKtBS 

4 KBQB4 

5 QKtB3 

6 Cu 

7 QxP 

8 QKtQ5 (a) 

9 KR 

10 QPl 

11 QBxP 

12 QxB 

13 QE5ch 



3 KKtP2 

4 KKtPl 

5 PxKt 

6 KBR3 

7 QKB3 

8 QQ5ch 

9 QxKB 

10 QQB3 

11 BxB 

12 KKtR3 

Resigned 



(a) The dashing style of attack on whieh this Muno is played, 
u modelled by M'DoonelL 



Remove 

(The Author.) 

1 KP2 

2 KBQB4 

3 KKtB3 

4 QKtHSfa) 

5 QPxKt 

6 Gas 

7 RKch 

8 QBKtS 

9 QQ5 

10 QBxP 

11 QKKtScU 

12 BKB7 Checkmate. 



XXI. 
first player*s Q R. 

(An Ahateub.) 

1 KP2 

2 KKtB3 

3 KKtxKP 

4 KtxKt 
6 KPon 

6 PxKt 

7 KBK2 

8 KBPl 

9 KRKB 

10 KxB{b) 

11 JiB 



(a) This is a novel move, and certainly has its advantages, the 
second player does wrong to change Kt's. 

(h) If the K Kt PxB, the Q gives a mortal check at KR5. 



XXU. 

M. Legalle (the preceptor of Philidor) gives his Q R. 

1 KP2 1 KP8 

2 KBaB4 2 QPl 
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3 KKtB3 

4 QKtB3 

6 KKtxKP 

6 BxKBPoh 

7 QKtQ5Bfate». 



3 QKtBS 

4 QBKt5 
6 BXQ 
6 KtoKS 



XXUl. 



Mr. C. Forth gives QR and first move. 



White. (Ifr. B.) 

1 KP2 

2 KKtB3 

3 QP2 
4KBQB4 

5 QBPl 

6 QKtPxP 

7 Cks 

8 £tKt5 

9 BQKt3(a 

10 QBB4 

11 BxKt 

12 BQ4 

13 QKB3 

14 BxQBP(6) 

15 KKtPl 

16 KRK 

17 KKt2 

18 QKB5 

19 PxKt 

20 KxR 

21 KtoR3 



Black. (Mr. Forth.) 

1 KP2 

2 QKtB3 

3 PxP 

4 KBch 

5 PXQBP 

6 BR4 

7 KKtK2 

8 QKtK4 

9 KRVl 

10 PxKt 

11 KBPl 

12 KKtKtd 

13 QBP2 

14 QQB2 

15 QxB 

16 KBQB2 

17 QKtPl 

18 KtKB5eh(o) 

19 RxKPch 

20 QxRBPch 

21 KBXP 



And wina. 



(a) Mnch better take KBFch, and recover piece hj QKR5, but 
when you give a B, yon don*t expect correct play. 
(jb) He ftUs into the tjoap and most lose his B now. 
(c) This comlnnation is admirabib and in the very best style of 

play. 



The next two games were played between the Author and a Young 
Amatenr, the former giving tne odds of the Queen's Rook and F^wn 
and move. 
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XXIV. 



Remove Black's QR and KBP. 



white. 


Black. 


1 KP2 


1 12KtB3 


2 KBQKto 


2 QKtK4 


3 QP2 


d ()KtKto 


4 KKtB3 


4 QBrl 


5 KBQ3 


5 KPl 


fi KPl 


& QKtK2 


2 QBKt5 


2 KKtPl 


a Cas KR 


8 KBKt2 


a QBxKt 


2 KtxB 


H) QKtB3 


IQ Cas 


11 KKtKt5 


11 KRPl • 


12 KKtK4 


12. QKto 


13 QKtK2 (a) 


13 KKtB4 


14 QBPl 


14 KR2 


15 KRPl 


15 QQ 


Ifi QQB2 


Ifi QKR5 


11 KKtQ6 


12 QKtPl 


L& KtxKt 


la KtPxKt 


IS QKtP2 


12 QBKt2 


2Q QKtPl 


2Q KRlvKt 


21 KtPxP 


21 QBxP 


22 QRQKt 


22 QBxKKtP 




Zjq Jvi5X '■^t^ (lis CU 


24 Kt covers (6} 


24 KBxKt 


2^ KtoBS (c) 


25 QKR4ch 


2fi KK3 


26 BtoR5 


22 KQ2 


22 QKB6 


2B QtoQ 


28 QKB5ch 


29 KK 


22. PtoK4 (d) 


3Q BK2 


3Q RKt7 


ai BKB3 


31 QK6ch 


32 QK2 


32 QxQBPch 


33 QQ2 


. 33 QxKB 


34 QRKt2 


34 BxKBPch 


35 RxB 


35 RtoKtSch 


3fi RtoKB 


3fi QxRchraate 



(a) To support QP. 

(6) If K go to B3, he is mated m 3, 

(c) If PxB, Black would win his Q. 
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{d) Bluck refiratns from moving R off Kt't file, lest he ahoidd play 
QtoKKt4. 



XXV. 

Between the same players, at the same odds. 

(Thb Author.) 



Black. (Mr. - 


— 0 


mite. 


) KP2 


1 QKxm 


2 QP2 




2 


3 PxKP 




3 QKtxP 


4 QKRoch 




4 KtKKtS 


5 QBKKt5 




5 KRtBS 


6 BxKt 




6 QxB 


7 QHPl 




7 KBK2 






8 (as 






^ QKtPl 
10 KtoR 


10 QQSch 




11 CasQR 




11 KtK4 (a) 


12 KBQB4 




12 QBPl 


13 QQ4 




13 KBQB4 



Black resigned, as his Q is lost, 
(a) Phiyed in anticipation of Black's next move. At' snch large 
odds yon have to guess at his probable movements, and may make a 
hit accordingly. 



XXVL 

Mr. Horwitz give.s QR, QKt, and QRP, all of which are to be 

removed therefore from the board. 

(Mr. H.) (A Tyro.) 

1 KP2 1 KP2 

2 KBQB4 2 KB(iB4 

3 QP2 :i BxP 

4 KKtBd 4 QKtBS 

5 BQ5 5 i.KtK2 

6 KtKto 6 KtxB 

7 PxKt 7 KtK2 

8 QKR5 8 KKtPl 
. 9 KtK4 * 9 PxQ 

10 KtB6ch 10 KtoB 
U QBR6mate 
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xxvn. 

Between the Author and a young player, the former giving the 
odd odds of his Q in exchange for the other^s KBP and 2 moyes.** 
Therefore remove Bkck's Q, and White's KBP from the board. 





wiuce* {jBoi* 


1 QP2andQBcoKB4 


1 QF2 


2 QKtB3 


2 QKtBS 

3 QKtxP 


3 QKFl 


4 Cas OR 


4 QKtK3 


5 QKtxQP 


5 QKtxQB (a) 


6 QKtxKt 


6 QBQ2 

7 KKtBS 


7 KP2 


8 KPl 


8 KtKt5 


9 KPl 


9 KtxKBP 


10 PxBch 


10 KtoB2 


11 KBQB4ch 


11 KtoB3 


12 QKtQSch 


12 KtoKtS 


13 KKtB3 


IS KtxKR 


14 KKtK5ch 


14 KtoB4 


15 KKtKB7 


15 KttoKB7 (4) 


16 Rt(,KB 


16 QxP 


17 RxKch 


17 KtoK3 (c) 


18 QKtxQBP double ch and mate. 



(a) Seeing that if Black attempt to win Q by playing Kt to KB6chf 
it will cost him R, Kt, and B. 

(6) Thinking to get the R and Kt for his Q. 

(c) If K go to Kt 3 or 5, Black will check with Kt at K5 and win 
Q. If K step to K5 the R mates. 



xxvni. 

In this and the following little skirmish the Author gave the Q 
in odds to a beginner. So tliat Wliite's Queen is to be removed. 

White. Black. 

1 QP2 1 QP2 

2 QBKB4 2 QKtB3 

3 QKtB3 3 QKtxQP 

4 CasQR 4 RF2 

5 QBxKP 5 QKtQBS 
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6 RxQP 

7 BKKt3 

8 RK5ch 

9 KKtBS 
10 KKtKt5 
n KKtK6 

12 RK3 

13 QKtxKt 
U KtxQBFch 

15 RtxQB 

16 RQB3 

17 KP2 

18 KBQB4 

19 KtKB4 d.ch 

20 kttoKGch 

21 KtxKKtPch 

22 KBK6 mate 



6 QBQ2 

7 QKtQKtb 

8 KBK2 

9 QBB3 

10 KBPl 

11 QQB 

12 QKtQ4 

13 QBxKt 
U KKB2 

15 KBPl (a) 

16 QtoQ2 

17 PxP 

18 QtoQ (6) 

19 KtoKB 

20 KtoK 

21 RtoQ2 



(a) To make room for KKt to Ba. 

(b) Afifaid of lofling her, by the Kt aftUeking Q, and at same time 
discovering eheck from KR 



XXIX. 
Remove first player^s Queen. 



Black. (The Author.) 

1 QP2 

2 QBB4 

3 KBPl 

4 QKtB3 

5 K RP2 (a) 

6 Castles QR 

7 KP2 

8 PxQB 

9 QRPl 

10 PxP 

11 KKtP2 

12 KBQKt5 

13 KBQ3 

14 KBKKt6ch 

15 ERtK2 



White. (An Ahateub.) 

1 QP2 

2 KKtBS 

3 QBKB4 

4 QKtB3 

5 QKtxQP 

6 QKtxQBP 

7 QKttoits5 

8 KPI 

9 QKtQB3 

10 PxP 

11 KRPl 

12 QRPl 

13 RBQB4 

14 KK2 

15 QtoKBsqnare 
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16 KRtoK 

17 KKttoKKt3 (b) 

18 KKtKB5ch 

19 KBKR6 

20 PxRKt 

21 KtoKt 

22 PtoKKt5ch 

23 RPxP checkmate. 



16 PtoQ5 

17 KKtxKKtP 

18 KKB3 

19 QPxQKt 

20 PxQKtPch 

21 PxKKt 

22 RPXP 



(a) Threttleiiing to win a piece if QBxQBP : and leaving QP for 
a bait. 

(b) Thraatening mate, if hi« P take the QKt. 
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CHAPTEli VI. 

CLOSIIia P08ITI0MS. 

Introductorif Obser-catwris. — The annexed collection of chess pro- 
blems, or " critical situatioufi," will, it is hoped, itrove a very valuable 
help to the yoini^ student of Chess. Our series consists not of 
unnatural, nor unlikely positions, arranged so as to present a puz- 
zling and recherche chock mate, but of a gathering of End Games which 
liave occurred m actual play. The following course of positions is 
therefore not open to those objections which are often too justly 
entertained against the study of published Chess problems. The 
Endings of Games, which we here commend to tiie study of young 
amateurs, are all of a kind the most likely to prove highly serviceable 
in play. Some amateurs, we know, altogether decry Chess problems, 
and will even maintain that the study of them is nothing less than 
pernicious, as tending to mislead one in play, and injure one's prac- 
tice by creating delusive fancies. This opinion, however, although 
not quite groundless, is decidedly erroneous. 

It is indeed the case with some players, that, having devoted them- 
selyes too much to the contriying, manufacturing, and solving of 
enzioiis checkmates, they are oyerbordened inth fancies in actual 
Iklay, and are continnally looking for something which is not on the 
• board. But this is owing to their having been too ezduBive ; the 
amoont of their problem-poring having been quite disproportionedto 
the amoiint of their sonnd play. 
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A sufficient study of critical situations is of very great service to a 
player, and the more natural these situations are, the more valuable 
their knowledge becomes. We are not here speaking of the commoner 
sorts of " Ends of Games," which are treated of in every work on the 
game, but of such positions as are liable to arise when the board i» 
pretty full, towards the close of an attack. It is at such period as 
this, that the knowledge of " Critical Situations'* becomes invaluable, 
by suggesting some judicious sacrifice, or some winnmg coup, which 
shall consummate the assault immediately. This, then, constitutes 
the grand use of the study of closing situations — the elucidation of 
the latent resources and powers of particular positions. 

We cannot but caution the young player against a tendency which 
much problem study may be apt to induce — the too often expecting 
to meet with " problems" in actual play. Whilst justly prepared to 
derive hence great improvement in his style of play, and much increase 
in his knowledge of position, the student must be on his guard against 
hastily concluding that he has forced mate before him in play, 
because he sees some resemblance in the situation to a problem 
which he may recollect. This delusion is very apt indeed to cost 
young players many a game. 

Great problematists are frequently comparatively weak in play. It 
is true that they may possess the glance of a lynx in particular po- 
sitions, and be able to detect an ingenious mate of several moves 
deep with a wonderful quickness, yet this is a very different thing 
from ordinary play. 

In the study of the foUowmg situations, the young player is strongly 
advised, after making himself quite certain that he has arranged the 
pieces correctly, to solve the problem by inspection alone, without 
allowing himself to touch one of the men, until quite satisfied that 
he has discovered the solution. 

ENDS OF GAMES. 

L White. K at KKt, Q at KB4, Rs at KB and QR, B at Q2, Kt» 
at KR4 and Q, Ps at KR2, KKt2, K4, Q3, QB2, QKt2 and 3. 

Black. K at KR2, Q at Q, Rs at KB and QR, B at QB4, Kts at 
KKt and Q2, Ps at KR3, KKt2, KB2, Q5, QB3, QKt2, and QR2. 
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This situation occurred between Messrs. Perigal and Cochrane. 
Black now played KKtP2, whereupon White mated him in 3 moves. 

II. White. K at KR2, Qat K2, Rs at KB and Q; B at K3, Kt at 
QB6, Ps at KR3, KKt2, and K4. 

Black. K at K, Q at KR5, H at KKt6, B at KB7, Kt at K2, Ps at 
KR2, K4, and QB2. 

Black had to move and gave mate in 3 moves. 

III. White. K at QR3, Q at QB5, R at KR8, B at KR5, Kt at 
KKtS, Psat KB5, Qn2, and QKt3. 

Black. K at KKt2, Q at K7, R at K4, B at KB6, Ps at KKt4, Q4, 
QKt2, and QR4. White now checkmated in 3 moves. 

IV. Black. K atKKt, Q at QKt3, Rs at QR and QR7, Kt at 
KKt3, Ps at KR3, KKt2, K3 and 4, QKt2 and L 

White. K at QKt, Q at Q2, Rs at KR and Q, Kt at QB2, Ps at 
KR2, KKt2, KB3, K4, Q3, QIU, and QKt3. In this instuctive posi- 
tion, Black is to move, and force the game in 3 moves. 

V. Black. K at KR2, R at QR7, Kt at Q6, Ps at QR5, KKt2 and 
4j and KR3- 

White. K at KKt3, R at QR5, Kt at QB7, Ps at QR3,QKt4, QB4, 
Q5, KB3, and KR3. This pretty position occurred in the St. 
George's club : Black mated in 3 moves. 

VI. White. K at KR, Q at K6, R at Q, Kts at QKt and K4, Ps at 
KR2, KKt2, QKt2. 

Black. K at KB, Q at QR5, Rs at home, Kts at home, B at K2, 
Ps at KR2, KKt2, QB3, QKt6. Here White, La Bourdonnais, had 
to play, and forced mate in three moves. 

Vn. White. K at KKt2, R at QR7, Kt at KKt, Ps at KR2, KKt3, 
QB4. 

Black. K at K3, R at QR8, Ps at QR7, K6, KKtS, KR2. This 
curious ending occurred to Herr Brede. Black to move and obtain 
a win in 3 moves. 

Vin. White. K at QKt8, P at QB7. 

Black. K at QKt3, P at K7. Black having to play, wins in 2 
moves. 

IX. White. K at KKt, Q at KB3, R at K, B at KKt5, Ps at 
KR2 and KKt2. 
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Black. K at KKt, Q at KB, R at KR, B at KKt2, P8>t QB3 and 
KR2. Thia very ii«eful position is th« end of a game between Mr. 
Lewis and an Amateur: ^Vhite, Mr. L., having to play, mated by 
force in 1 moves. 

X. WhiU. R at QKt, Q at KR6, R at Q, Ps at KKt5, KB5 and 
7, Q4, QKt2, QB2. 

Black. K at QB2. Q at QKt5, R at QR, Ps at QKt6, QB3, and 
Q4. In this very improving lesson. Black had to move, and effected 
mate in 4. 

Similar positions occur not onfreqaently. ^ 

XI. yn,iU. K at Q6, Qat QR6. R at QR2, Kt at QKt4. 

Black. K at QKt, Q at QB, Rs at KR2, and QKt2, Kt at QKt3, 
In this very pretty termination, Wliite, Capt. Kennedy, gave check- 
mate in 4 moves. 

XII. Black. K at K, Q at KR5. Rs -t home, Bs at K3 and QKt3, 
Kts at KIM and QB4, Ps at KR2, KKt2, KB2, Q4, QKt2, QR4. 

White. K at K, Q at Q, Rs at KR, and QKt, Bs at K2, and QKt2, 
Kts at KR2, and QB3, Ps at KR3, KKt2, KB2, Q3, QB2, QKt5, 
QR4. Black to play and give mate in 4 moves. 

XIII. White. K at QKt, R at Q2, Bs at KR5, and KB8, Kts at 
KB4, and KKt7, Ps at KR3, KKt2, QB2, 

Black. K at KB3, Q at QR, Rs at QB, and QB5, B at QKt6. Ps 
at KR2, KB4, K4 and 6, QKt5, QR6. In this exceUent and difficult 
study, White had to play, and announced mate in 4 moves. 

XIV. Black. K at KKt, Rs at KKt5 and QKt7, Ps at KR3, 
KKt2, QKt4 and 5. 

White. K at KR, Rs at QKt7 and QR7, Ps at KR5, and QKt3. 
Black had to move, and now took QKtP, and ultimately won; but 
had he instead played R to KKt4, in order to defend his own doubled 
P and wh) Black's KRP, Black would have drawn the game by force 
in 4 moves. This is highly instructive, and occurred in a game betwixt 
Horwitz and Harrwitz. 

XV. Black. K at KKt, aatKKt3, Rat KB, Bs at QB and QB4, 
Kt at QB3, Ps at KR3, KKt2, KB4, a4, QKt2, QR2. 

White. KatQ3, QatQKt3, Ks at home, BsatK2andQ2, Kts at 
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QB3andKR4, P8atKR2, KKt2, K5, QKt2, QR3. Black, Mr. 
Staunton, having to play, announced mate in 4 moves. 

XVI. White. K at KR, Q at Q5, Rs at K B and KB7, Kt at KB4, 
Ps at KR3, KKt2, QKt3. 

Black. K at KKt, Q at QB7, Rs at Q and QB, B at K2, Ps at KR2, 
KKt2, K6, QR4. This elegant study is from a fine game by corres- 
pondence ; White to play, and give mate in 5 moves. 

XVII. White. KatQKt, QatKKtG, RsatKandKB7, BatK4, 
Ps at KKt2, Q3, QB3, QR2. 

Black. K at KR, Q at KKt, R at QR3, Kt at QR4, Psat KR3, KKt2, 
QKt2 and L White moves and forces mate in 5^ This arose in a 
game between M'Donnell and La Bourdonnais. 

XVIII. White. KatKkt2, Rat K6, Ktat KKt3, Psat KR3, QB3, 
QKt2, QR2. 

Black. K at KR5, Rat KR, B at KB, Ps at KR3, KKt5, QB4, QR3. 
This is very neat ; White to play and mate in 5 moves. 

XIX. White. K at KKt, QatQB2, RsatQRandQB, BatK3, 
Kt at KKt2, Ps at KKt3, KB2, QR2, QKt2 and 3, 

Black. K at KKt, QatQ2, RsatKBandQ4, Bs at K2 and KB6, 
P8atKR3, KKt2, KB2, K5, QKt2, QR3. This situation occurred 
to two accomplished London Players. White now played K to R2. 
And Black then mated him in 5: moves. 

XX. White. K at K7, Q at QB3, B at KR4, Kt at KKt4, P at 
KR5. 

Black. K at KKt, Rs at KB8 and QKt, Bs at QKt2and KR3, Ps at 
KR2, KKt2and6, KB6, K7, Q4, QB4. This singularlv beautiful 
and scientific End Game occurred to MM. Deschappelles and Bour- 
donnais. White, M.D., having now to play, mated by force in 5 
moves. 

XXI. Black. K at KB, Q at KR2, Rs at QKt4 and 5j Kt at Q6, Ps 
at QR2, QKt2andQB3. 

White. K at QR3, Q at K3, Rs at Qand KKt, Kts at KR4 and QB4, 
P8atKR2, KB4, QB3, QKt2, QR2. This occurred to the Author. 
White plays and gives mate in 5. 

XXII. White. KatKR, RatQKt7, BatQBG, KtatQR7, Pat 
QKt6. 
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Black. £ at QR, Q at KKt4, Rat KR, Et at KKt5, Ps at KR2 and 
KKt2. White, moving, can checkmate in 5 moves. 

XXIII. Diack. KatKKt2, QatKR5, Ps at KKt6, KB2, Q5and 
QB4. 

White. KatKKt, QatQ5, P8atKKt2, Q3, QKt3, QR4. This 
position occurred to the Author, Black has to play, and can win in b. 
moves. 

XXIV. Black, KatKKt, QatQB2, Rs at QB and QKt, BatK3, 
Kt at KB3, Pb at KR3, KKt2, K B2, Q3 and A. 

White. KatQKt2, QatQ3, RsatKRandQ, Bs at KB and KR4, 
Ps at KR2, KKt2, KB2, Q4, QKt3, QR2. Black, Mr. Buckle, here 
played QB to KIM ; and had White taken the B with Q, Black 
would have forced mate in 5, A very useful position. 

XXV. WhUe. KatKKt, QatQ, RsatKBandQR, B8atKKt2 
and KR6, Kts at KKt5 and QR4, Ps at KR3, KKt4, Q3, QB4, QKt2 
and QR2. 

Black. KatKKt, QatQKtS, Rsat KB2and QR, BsatKBSand 
QB, KtsatKB3andQ5, PsatRKt3, K4, Q4, QB3, QKt2, QR2. 
This is the end of a game between Messrs. Slous and Harrwitz. 
Black is to play, and lias a very pretty forced mate in 5 moves. 

XXVI. WhUe. KatKR, Qat KR6, RatQBB, KtatKB, Ps at 
KR2, KKtS, QB4. 

Black. K at KB2, Rs at K7 and Q, Kts at K5 and KB6, Ps at KKt5, 
KB4, QB4. Black had now to play, and forced mate in 6 moves. 
This situation occurred to the Author. 

XXVII. White. KatKKt, QatKR3, R at QKt6, B al Q2, Ps at 
KR2, KKt3, QR4. 

Black. KatQR2, QatKB6, RatKKt, PsatKR2, Q4andQB4. 
White has to movo and effect checkmate in (L 

XXVIII. Black. KatKR, Q at KR4, Rs at KB and KB4, Ktat 
KB5. PsatQKtB, QB2, Q3, K4, KKt2, KR2. 

White. KatKR, QatK3, RsatKandKKt, KtatK2, PsatQRS, 
QKt2, QB2, Q3, KB2, and KR2. This is a serviceable, and not un- 
common sort of position. The Black, La Bourdonnais, had to play, . 
and gave mate by force in d moves. Good Study. 
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XXIX. White. KatKKt, QatKR5, Rs at K and QB, Kts at K5, 
and Q6, Ps at KR2, KKt2, KB2, QB6, QKt2. 

Black. KatKBS, Qat QR3, Rs at KKt and QR, KtatQKt, Bat 
QB, Ps at QR6, KB4, KKt3 and L White to move, and mate in 6. 

XXX. White. KatKKt, QatKKt2, Rat KB, BatQR3, Kts at 
KB3 and KR5, Ps at QR2, QB3, Q4, K6, KB6, KR6. 

Black. KatKR, QatQKtC, Rs at QR2 and KKt, BsatQKtand 
QKt4, Kt at QR4, P8atKU2, KKt3, KB2, Q4, QB5. White here 
played Kt to KR4, Black then took theother Kt with KKtP, and White 
then gave Mate in 6 moves.* This is a highly instructive train of play. 

XXXI. Black. K at K2, Q at Q6, R at K4, Bat Q2, P at KR2. 
White. KatKKt, QatQKtT, RatQKtS, KtatKB2, PsatKR3 

and KKt2. This very pretty end game occurred to the Author. 
Black moves and mates in 6^ 

XXXII. White. KatKR, QatK2, Rs at KB and QR8, Kts at 
KB5and QKt5, P8atKR2, KKt4, Q4, QB3. 

Black. KatQB, Q at KKt3, Rs at K and KR, BatQKt, Kts at 
KR6andQB6, Ps at KR2, KKt2, KB3, Q2aud4, QKt2 Here 
White, Von Carnap, having to play, gave checkmate in G moves. 
This is highly instructive. 

XXXIII. White. K at KR3, Q at KB7, R at Q8, Bs at K4 and 
QKt2, Ktat K5, Pat KKt3. 

Black. K at KR, QatQKtG, Rat KKt, Kts at KB3 and Q4, Ps at 
KKt3 and KR5. This is the ending of a " capped Pa^vn." White, Mr. 
H. J. A., now effected mate by force, with his P, in fi moves. 

XXXIV. Black. K at KB, Q at K7, R at Q6, B at QR4, Ps at KKt2, 
QB2, QKt2, QR2. 

White K at QB, Q at QKt3, Rat QR, Kt at QB4, Ps at QKt2 and 
QR2. White now took B with Kt, and Black forces mate in 6 moves. 
The modus operandi here is scientific. 

XXXV. White. K at KR2, Q at Q, Rs at KB and QR, B at Q6, 
KtsatQKt,andKKt5, Psat QR2, K6, KKt2, KR3. 

Black, KatKKt, QatQKt3, RatQR, BatQB, Kts at Q6, and 



Not counting two useless sacrifices which Black may make to delay it. 
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QB3, P8atKR2, KKt2, KB2, QKt2, QK2, Q5. White had new to 
move, and he can force the game in 6 moves. Overlooking this 
opportunity, he now played Q x Kt, and the game was ultimately 
drawn. 

XXXVI. Black. K at K. Q at KB7, R at QR, Bs at KB4 and QB4, 
KtatQBar, Ps atQB2, QKt2, K4, QR2. 

White. K at QB4, Q at KKt7, R at QR, B at QB, Kt at QKt, Ps at 
QR2, QKt2, QB3, KB6. This useful position is from a game of 
Greco's. Black is to play and mate in 1 moves. 

XXXVII. White. K at QR, Q at QR5, Rs at KR and QB4, B at 
K3, Ktat QB6, Ps at QR2, QKt2, Q5, KK3, KKt2, KR2. 

Black. K at QKt2, Q at Q6, Rs at QB and KR, Bs at K2 and QR3, 
Kt at KKt, Ps at QR2, QB2, KB2, KKt2, KR2. This fine checkmate 
occurred in the St. George's Club, to Prof. Forbes ; White having to 
play mates by force in Z moves. 

XXXVIII. White. KatKR, Q at KR6, R at K, Kt at KR3, Psat 
KR2, KKt2, QB2, QKt2, QR2. 

Black. K at KKt, Q at KB4, R at KB, B8atQB4and KB6, 
PsatKKtii, Q3, QKt5, QR3. WTiite now moved Kt to Kt5, 
whereupon Black mated him by force in S moves. This pretty ter- 
mination occurred in a game between Messrs. Harrwitz and Medley. 

XXXIX. Black. K at KR2, Rs at KR and K, Bs at QB4 and 7, 
Kt at QKt3, Ps at KR4, KKt2, QB2 and QR2. 

White. K atKKt2, Rs at home, Bsat Q2andQR6, Ktat QKt, P» 
at KR3, KKt5, KB2, QKt2 and; QR2. Black now played QB to 
K5ch; White covered with KBP, and then Black contrived to mate 
him in 8 moves. This neat finish to a Bishop's Gambit Game, was 
conducted by Mr. Stanley. 

XL. Black. K at Q, Q at KKt 8^ R at QR, Bs at QB and QB4, 
Kt at QB3, Pe at KB3, K4, Q2, QB2, QKt2, QR2. 

White. K at K2, Q at KR8, R at QR, Bs at KR & QB, Kt at K4, 
Ps at KB2 & 5, Q2, QB2, QKt 2j QR2. This remarkably instruc- 
tive position is the end of a lately contested King's Gambit. Black 
to move and force mate in 6 moves. 

We conclude our series of End Games by presenting the student 
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with several closing " Critical Positions" wherein one party wins by 
certain brilliant or scientific moves, which decide the game, although 
mate may not exactly be forced in a visible and limited number of 
moves. Where the solutions, or workings, of the following situa- 
tions are not given along with the positions, we have left the prob- 
lems unsolved, as exercises for the patience and penetration of the 
amateur. 

L White. K at QKt2, Ps at KB4, and KR4. 
Black. K at Q4, Ps at QR7, QKt3, KB2. 

In this pretty situation, the player who moves first, whether Black 
or White, wins. 

2, Black. KatQB2, Rs at QKt and QKt3, BatK6, PsatKRS, 
KB3 and 5, Q4, QR2. 

mite. K at Q3, R at QKt4, Bs at KR6 and qKt5, Ps at KR2, 
KKt4, KB3, QB3, QKt7, QR6. This instructive and curious end- 
game arose between Messrs. Staunton and Cochrane. Black had to 
play, and the game was continued thus. L QR to KR — KKtPl, 
2, P xP*— QB to KKt7, 3. QR to Q- QB to K6ch, L QR to Q3— 
KB to QB6, and wins. White's last move is a beautiful stroke of 
play, and leaves Black helpless. 

a White. K at QB6, Kt at Q3, P at QR3. 

Black. K at QR4, Ps at KKt6, QKt4, QR5. Here white moves 
and has a pretty forced mate in 3^ 

^ White. K at KB6, R at KKt2, Kt at QB2. 

Black. K at KB, R at QB4. In many positions the R and Kt, or 
R and B, will win against R alone. In the above position White, 
having to play, wins by force in 6 moves. 

5. White. K at QR, Q at QB7, B at QR7, Ps at QB2, QKt2 and 3. 

Black. K at QR, Q at K7, P at QR3. Black had to play and the 
game proceeded thus— Q to KB8ch— K to R2, Q to QKt4— B to QKt6,t 
QtoQR4ch— BxQ and Black is stalemated. If White had not 

* Mr. Staunton observes he should have played here R to EKt. 

t Threatening mate at R7, but ha should have changed Qs and won with 
his Ps, by ch at Kt8. 
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taken Q with B, Black would equally draw the game by perpetual 
check, at B8 and K4. This occurred to the author. 

fi. White. K at KB, R at KB7, Ps at KB4, KKt4 and KR5. 

Black. K at KR3, R at QB6, P at KKt2. This tmproving study for 
young players occurred also to the author, and will shew the tyro 
what care is often necessary to preserve an apparently most easy win. 
The game went on as follows, White having to play, 1 R to KB8 — 
K to R2, 2 KKtPl— PI, 3 R to KB7ch— K to R, 4 RPxP— R to QR6, 
5 P to Kt7ch— K to R2, 6 P to KtGch K to Kt, 2 PtoKB5— 
R to KB6ch, 8 K to Kt2— R to KKtGch and now Black R gives per- 
petual ch on the 6th line, and if White take R, the game is drawn by 
Stalemate. The learner will observe that White did wrong at his 5th 
and 6th moves ; after the latter he could not prevent a draw. 

L Black. KatKR, QatKKtS, RsatKBandK, BatKBS, Ps at 
KR2, KKt2, QB3, QR4. 

White. KatKR, Qat Q6, RsatQ2and7, BatQR2, PsatKR3, 
KKt2, KB4, K4, QB3, QKt3. Black having to play the e:ame pro- 
ceeded thus, RxKBP— KtoKt (best), BxKKtP— RxB, and now 
Black, Mr. Staunton, gave mate in 2 moves. This instructive finish 
occurred between Messrs. Staunton and Tuckett. 

8. White. KatQB, Rs at Q6 and KKl5, KtatK3, P8atKR4, 
QKt2, QR2. 

Black. KatKR3, RsatKRandKB, Kts at K3 and QB2, Ps at 
KKt5, KB2, QKt2, QB3, QR2. In this fine end-game, White, M. 
St. Amant, had to play, and mated, /orcemeni, in 4 moves. 

9. White. K at KB4, R at KR6, Pat QR5. 

Black. K at K2, R at KB, Ps at KB4 and K5. This pretty position 
we have extracted from Messrs Horwitz and Kling's admirable 
volume of " Chess Studies." White moves and wins. 

1(L White. K at QB8, Bat QKt8, Pat QKt7. 

Black. K at QR3, B at Q5. In this instructive situation, from the 
same source as our last. White wins. It is always well worth the 
student's while, thoroughly to master positions like the foregoing. 

THE SOLUTIONS TO THE XL. END GAMES. 

In giving the solutions to our course of End Games, we have only 
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thought it necessary to furnish the moves of the first player, or -win- 
ning party ; the moves on the other side being for the most part 
forced. Where, however, any difficulty might arise from the second 
player having a variety or choice of play at command, we have given 
his best moves in brackets. 

L 1 QxKBPch. 2RxRch. 3 KtKtGm. 

IL 1 RxRPch. 2QKt6ch.QxRPm. 

III. 1 QB8ch. 2 PtoKB6.KtR6ra. 

IV. 1 QQ5. 2 QRRSch. 3 KRR7m. 

V. lKtKB5. 2PtoKKt3. 3RKKt7m. 

VI. lRQ8ch. 2KtQ6. 3QK8m. 

VTI. 1 RQ8. 2 RQ3. 3 wins R, or Q's his P. 

VIII. I P queens. 2QtoK2. 3 mates, or wins Q. 

IX. 1 QQKt3ch. 2 Rchs. 3 QBR6. 4 RxBm. 

X. 1 RR8ch. 2 QQR5ch. 3 PxPch. 4 Pqs,m. 

XI. 1 QR8ch. 2 KtR6ch. 3 KtB7ch. 4 Rras. 

XII. 1 QxKBPch*. 2 QKtxQPd.ch. 3 KKlRSch. 4 BB7. 

XIII. lRQ6ch. 2PtoKKt3. 3KtoR. 4KRPlm. 

XIV. 1 RKt8ch. 2 RKR8ch. 3 RRSch. 4 RKR8ch.stale. 

XV. lKBPld.ch. 2QBB4ch. 3QBxKtch. 4KBQ5m. 

XVI. lRKB8dch. 2KtKt6dch. 3 RKB8ch. 4 QK6ch. 5Qms. 

XVII. 1RKB8. 2RxQch. 3RKR8ch. 4BxR. 5RK8m. 

XVIII. lRKKt6(PXPch). 2 KB3(PR7). 3 RKt4. 4 KttoKR. 
5 KtKB2m. 

XIX. 1 QRKR4ch(KtKR4be8t).2RxKtch. 3KBQ3ch. 4QKR6. 
5 Qm. 

XX. 1 KtxBch(PxKtt). 2QR8ch. 3 KtoB7(3Rch). 4KxR 
5 BB6m. 

XXr. 1 RR5ch. 2 Kt X KtPch. 3 QB7ch. 4 Q x Ktch. 5 Qm. 

XXII. 1 RxKtPch. 2RQKt7ch. 3 RxRPch. 4RxRch.RxQm. 

XXIII. 1QKB5(QKB3). 2QQB8ch(QKB).3QK6ch. 4QKR3ch 
5 QKR7m. 

• If White do not take Q, he is equally mated in 1. 

t If (K to B) 2 KtB7ch. 3 Qx KtHch. 4 BB6ch. 5 KtR6m. 
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XXIV. IQQBGch. 2 QRxKtPch. 3 QxKtPch. 4 TlQRch. 
5RxBm. 

XXV. 1 KtK7d.ch. 2 QKtSch. a KtKt6ch. 4 KtKd5ch. 
5KtKB7m 

XXVI. IKtKBTch. 2KtR6dch. SRxRPch. 4RQ8ch. 5RxKtch. 
fiRKtSm. 

XXVII. 1 QQ7ch. 2BR5. 3QQB6. 4 BKt6. bBxP- GQKt5m. 

XXVIII. 1 QxRP. 2 RKK4. 3 RKR6. A KRP2 5 KtK3. 
6 QRKB3in. The student of these higher problems will not require 
the use of the word 'check ' in the solutions. 

XXIX. 1 KtK8. 2 QxKtP(KK2). 3KtQ7(KQ.) 4QBPl(KxKt). 
5QxR. 6KRQm. 

XXX. lQKt7. 2RPXR. 3KtKB5(RPl). 4 KtxP. 5Pqns,ch. 
6QKt7m. 

XXXI. 1RK8. 2QKB5. 3QxKt. 4 BQB3(RQKt2). 5QxR 
(QK2ch). 6QXQm. 

XXXn. IQxKt. 2KKtQ6. 3RxB. 4KRK(KtoB). 5RxR. 
6RxQm. 

XXXIII. 1 QxR. 2 KtxPdch. 3 KtRS. 4 KtB7. 5 RxKt. 
6Plm. 

XXXI V I QK8. 2 RQ7. 3 RK8(KB4). 4 QK5(KKt5). 5 QRPl . 
6QQ6m. 

XXXV. 1QKR6(QBB4). 2QxBP. 3QxB(KKtPl). 4QKB6. 
5QB7. 6QxRPm. 

XXXVI. lKtQR4. 2BQ2(KxKt). 3QKtPl. 4QK7, 5QK5. 
6BQB. 7QBP1. 

XXXVII. iQxB. 2RQR4. 3RR5. 4KRQB(QB7). 5KtK5 
6BQ2. 7KtQB6m. 

XXXVIII. 1 BxKKtP. 2QB7(KtoR). 3QxR. 4QB7. 5RKB6. 
6QxKt. 7BB7. aQB4m. 

XXXIX. IQBK6(KBP1). 2QBxP(KxB). 3 KRKB(KKt3).* 
4KRP](KxP). 5KBK7(KKt4). 6QRK5(Bmt). 7RxB.8KtPlm. 

XL. I QKtQ5(KK3). 2 QK8(KQ3). 3 QK7. 4 KBQKt5. 
5 QQKt4. 6KtK7ip. 

* If he £^ down with E, R to 7th would soon despatch him. 
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IMPROVCMENT IN CHESS NOTATION. 



The chesA notadcm in use throughout England, although more 
easily understood, and more expreflaive, than any other, la not nearly 
ao concise as that adopted by the continental chess-players. 

The improvement here attempted on the English method of nota- 
tion, consiata not in an alteration of the ayatem, but in an amend- 
ment of our unneeesaarily cumbersome symbols. The plan which we 
propose, for the more rcAdy recording of gamea and positions, con- 
sists of the empIo3rment of a single letter, aa the representative of 
each piece ; whereby, it appears to us that the faultinesa of our nota- 
tion may be altogether removed, without the least diminution of its 
distinctness. 

The following table exhibits our proposed abbreviations, and the 
reasons for the choice of representative letters therein made. (In 
this table the reader will see that we advocate alao those abbrevia- 
tions already adopted by Mr. Walker, in his chess works. Some of 
the commonly used contractions, such as K, and Q, for King and 
Queen, and P for Pawn, of coursS cannot be shortened nor improved.) 

PUee, Propated eaniraded 



King . 
Queen 



K 

Q 
A 

C 

R 

B 



King*s Bishop 
King's Knight 
King's Book ... 
Qneen*s Bishop 



(Archbishop) 
(Cavalier) 
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Queen^s Knight H 

Queen's Rook T 

Check ' 

Double check " 

Castles with KR R 

Castles with QR T 

Checkmate M 

Stalemate S 

Takes X 

Pawn P 

By thus adjusting the cliaractera, the reader will perceive that we 
avoid the incessant use of two letters, and render the liability to 
the mistaking of two similar pieces considerably less. The words 

to " and " at" are of course unrequisite. Thus, instead of KBto 
QB4, we shall have AB4; for QKt takes QRch, we have HxT ; .for 
KKt takes KR double check, CxR" ; for QKtPchecks, UP &c. 

As specimens of our abbreviated notation, we append an interesting 
game, played a short time ago, by correspondence ; and a very in- 
structive end-game which occurred not very long since hi the St. 
George's Chess Club. 

Game played by Correspondence. 

(Wing Gambit Attack.) 
(An Amateur.) (The Author.) 



1 KP2 


1 KP2 


2 AB4 


2 AB4 


3 HP2 


a AxHP 


4 BPl 


4 AB4 


5 CA3 


5 QPl 


(i QP2 


fi PXP 


7 PxP 


I AH3 


a QH3 


8 QK2 


a R 


a BC5 


m HQ2 


m HB3 


U AH5 


U BQ2 
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(Horseman) 
(Tower) 



(Rooks) 
(Towers) 
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12 AxH 




12 BxA 


IB QPl 




13 BQ2 


U TP2 




li CA3 


Ut KPl 




15 PxP 


lii BT3 




Hi AB4 


II TK 




11 T 


m TxP 




18 OA 


12 BxA 




12 QxB 


2Q RII 




2Q HPl 


21 TPl 




21 QxTP 


22 QPl 




22 QT5 


2il QB3 




23 QB3 


24 QT3 




24 PxP 


25 RB 




25 PxT 


2G CxP 




2fi QxR' 


22 QXQ' 




22 KH(a) 


2H CxAP 




2a TB 


20 QT3 




22 RK 


3Q KPl 




3Q RK7 


31 gA3 




31 RKS' 


32 KR2 




32 TBS 


33 CK6 




33 BBS 


3i QA5 




34 BQ2 


3i2 QA3 




35 BB3 


m QA5 




3fi BQ2 



And the game was presently given up as a draw, each player per- 
sisting in the same two moves. 

(a) Moving KtoH2 would lose the exchange ; towards the close of 
the game the positions have become very interesting, and full of 
'* play." We may observe that if at move 7^ the second player had 
checiced with A, his opponent would have played KtoA, with a very 
line game. 



1 



AFFE!f£>n. 

lostrnctiTe End Gain^. 

BUck. While. 

KB K C 

Q Q Q 

K C R A 

T Q T T 

H Qo C A3 

Pa R3. A2 and 4, K4. B-> Ps R3. 02. A2. 03. B2. H4, 

H2, T2. T3- 

Black had now to pUy and the game proceedeil thas • — 

IS QB3 m KI12 

20 RxCP 2Q KxR 
2J TC" 21 KR 

21 HxC BP2 
23 TC7* 23 KxT 
21 FlRo" -21 KC3 
2£iQC7* 25KxH 
2fi QC4 mate. 



• A mo«t beautiful coup. 



THE LMJ. 



LOU DOM 

MTKm AND CO., PRIJf lKllS, 22^ TAVHTOCK STHI BT, COVkNT CAhBKS. 
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